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How  a  Great 
Home  Newspaper 
>  Serves  _ 


general  information 


I  Believe  It... 
Mr.  Collins! 


One  day  last  spring  a  woman  in  Rhode 
Island  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
the  feature  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

"I  read  your  Woman’s  Pages  regularly,” 
she  said.  "And  when  they  say  a  certain 
dress  will  be  fashionable  ...  I  believe  it.” 

Making  believers  of  Daily  News  read¬ 
ers  is  an  everyday  accomplishment  with 
Georgia-born  Tom  Collins.  This  depend¬ 
ability  has  made  Daily  News  Woman’s 
Pages  the  most  famous  in  America. 

And  the  most  different, 

"Keep  them  lively”  is  the 
first  rule  of  the  operation, 

Short  leads,  punchy  heads 
and  unusual  picture  lay- 
outs  make  the  difference. 

"Come  out  of  the  clouds  and  down  to 
people  in  the  street,”  is  the  second.  "When 
you’re  writing  to  lovelorn  women,  don’t 
mince  words.  Make  your  headline  read: 


'If  You  Want  a  Man  —  Here’s  How  to 
Chase  Him!’” 

One  day  a  reporter  handed  Tom  some 
copy  which  said:  "Short  coats  will  be  styl¬ 
ish  this  season.” 

Collins  glanced  at  it,  swung  to  his  type¬ 
writer  and  pounded  out  a  revise.  It  read: 
"Say,  Sister,  here’s  the  coat  Chicago  will 
wear  this  season!” 

Then — with  an  ear-to-ear  Georgia  grin 
— he  explained: 

"Lady,  on  this  paper  we  bring  fashions 

»home,  make  ’em  Chicago 
fashions.  And,  we  sit  down 
in  a  woman’s  home,  talk 
about  ’em  with  her.” 

Going  home  —  and  mak¬ 
ing  itself  at  home  with  everybody — is  an 
ever-growing  Daily  News  habit. 

It  is  another  reason  why  the  Daily  News 
is  the  only  daily  Chicago  newspaper  to  show 
a  growing  circulation  in  this  postwar  era. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  and  Publisher 
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“No  doubt  about  it— 

COLOR  -  with 

COTT  PRESSES 

has  the  punch  that 
advertisers  want" 


One  Example  of  Equipment  for  Variable  Color  Page  Location 


Th«  abev*  diagram  shswt  a  prass  equipped  to  ettable  any  two  odjocenl  unit*  to  print  4  colors  on  either  side  of 
one  web  and  allowing  the  turning  over  of  one*half  of  the  web  when  desired  to  vary  the  color  page  location. 


"^^EWSPAPER  admen  are  hailing  COLOR  as  the 
^  most  effective  linage  booster  on  the  newspaper 
scene  today.  Advertisers  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  put  punch  into  "tired”  black-and-white  presen¬ 
tations,  and  newspapers  offering  ROP  color  report 
substantial  and  consistent  gains  each  year. 

It  is  of  vital  importance,  however,  that  the  color 
equipment  employed  will  reproduce  full  -  tone, 
perfea  -  register  color  at  high  speed  newspaper 
production.  For  although  the  use  of  color  is  still 
attractive  as  a  novelty  to  many  advertisers,  they 
may  be  expected  to  become  more  critical  of  printed 
results  as  this  development  comes  into  wider  use. 


SCOTTS  experience  in  designing  and  building 
color  equipment  for  newspapers  extends  over  so 
many  years  that  SCOTT  leadership  in  this  field 
has  been  long-established.  For  excellence  of  color 
printing  at  high  speed  —  for  greatest  diversifi¬ 
cation  —  flexibility  of  color  positioning  —  adapt¬ 
ability  to  conditions  of  the  individual  newspaper 
pressroom,  SCOTT  equipment  stands  alone. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet  describing  the  out¬ 
standing  advantages  of  SCOTT  printing  units 
when  employed  to  add  color  to  newspapers  by 
either  of  the  two  basic  methods. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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STANDARD  GASOLINE  IS 

GOING  PLACES 

WITH  THIS  TWIN! 


When  ihe  gas  gauge  hovers  near  the  empty  mark,  more 
and  more  St.  Paul  motorists  are  pulling  up  for  a  “fill  ’er  up” 
at  the  pump  with  a  crown  on  top!  According  to  the  1954 
St.  Paul  Consumer  Analysis  Survey,  Standard  Gasoline  is 
again  the  numher  one  favorite  ...  for  the  fifth  straight  year. 
And  more  than  mere  coincidence  is  the  fact  that  Standard 
prods  its  sales  with  potent  advertising  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press!  Here’s  the  consumer  preference  picture: 


Gasoline  Preference  in  St.  Paul 


STANDARD 
Brand  B  .  . 
Brand  C  .  . 


ant  to  know  how  YOU  stand  in  the  St.  Paul  “half”  of 
the  Twin  Cities  market?  Get  your  answer  from  the  1954 
Consumer  Analysis  Survey.  (Interviews  were  conducted 
between  Jan.  4,  1954,  and  Jan.  15,  1954.)  It  reveals  brand 
preferences  and  buying  habits  of  the  404,(XX)  people  who  make 
the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  their  buying  guide.  Contact  your 
Ridder-Johns  representative  or  write  Consumer  Analysis, 
Dept.  A. 

fB^raine  of  th^  unpr^cfd^nte/i  demand  fnr  this  study,  irr 
of  these  books  lo  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies.) 


disieibution 


DISPATCH 

A  aiDDi«  NtWSPAPEK 

PIONEER  PRESS 
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REPRESENTATIVES 

RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  DETROIT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  .  LOS  ANGELES 
ST.  PAUL  ■  MINNEAPOLIS 


TIm  Survey  Report  Shew* 

RxchMhre  anal  Duplicate  Circulatian  aa> 

CHRONICLE  ONLY 
POST  ONLY  « 

PRESS  ONLY 

b  CHRONICLE  ond  POST 

\tf-  CHRONICLE  ond  PRESS 

'  POST  and  PRESS 
AU  THREE  PAPERS 


100% 


TOTAL 


CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 
IN  ADVERTISING  AND  CIRCULATION 


Sales  Pepper  or  writer  allowed  his  union  mem- 

To  THE  Editor;  Thanks  for  the  bership  to  color  his  writing.  The 
thought-provoking  article  (E&P,  challenge  has  never  been  picked 
Aug.  7,  page  46).  up> 

It  is  something  most  of  us  need  Bertram  J.  Gumpert 

very  badly,  especially  in  these  days  Riverside  Drive, 
of  declining  returns  from  Classi-  York  32,  N.  Y. 

fied. 

We’re  reproducing  a  part  of  the  Proper  Pay  for  Skill 
item  in  our  weekly  sales  bulletin.  To  the  Editor:  Throughout 
W.  N.  Pickett.  almost  every  issue  of  Editor  & 

Publisher  within  recent  months 
San  Francisco  (Calif)  Chronicle.  I  have  noted  frequent  references 

by  newspaper  executives  to  the 
Objective  Reporting  lack  of  trained  personnel  in  ed- 

Do.spite  Personal  Opinion  itorial  rooms. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  analogy  y?'^  'Ll  I"'' 

of  the  baseball  writer  who  was 

asked  to  call  plays  at  first  base  and  cursed  retailers  because 
after  he  had  called  one  team  “a  a  I 

bunch  of  bums”  and  predicted  a  behaving  quite  illogic- 

pennant  for  the  other,  is  as  falla- 

cious  as  the  logic  behind  it.  Any  Similarly,  the  publisher  who 
baseball  writer  worth  his  hot  dog  thinks  he  has  a  $90  newsman 
and  cold  drink  could  do  that  when  he  employs  a  $50  novice, 
while  standing  on  one  leg  and  then  blames  everybody  but  him- 
playing  “Yankee  Doodle”  on  a  self,  he,  too,  is  behaving  illogic- 
harmonica  held  in  his  left  hand,  ally* 

Maybe  no  editor  could  do  it.  Add  your  contests,  comics, 
Certainly  no  publisher  could,  but  and  other  gimmicks,  Mr.  Publish- 
for  an  honest-to-God  newspaper-  er,  but  you  won’t  have  a  news¬ 
man  it  is  no  problem  at  all.  paper  that’s  fit  to  read  until  you 

What  has  objective  opinion  got  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  mature 
to  do  with  rendering  a  statement  judgment  and  writing  skill  of  your 
of  the  facts?  Do  you  know  there  $90  reporter  who  has  left  you  for 
are  many  cases  on  record  of  ball  a  public  relations  job. 
players,  members  of  the  contend-  And,  don’t  cry  on  my  shoulder, 
ing  teams,  acting  as  umpires,  Mr.  Publisher.  You’re  making 
when  the  regular  umpires  didn’t 

show  UD.  and  eivinc  close  deci-  {Continued  on  page  32) 


37%  of  all  Houston  subscribers 
who  have  their  paper  carrier-delivered 
read  the  Chronicle  EXCLUSIVELY! 


the  Chronicle  has  more  EXCLUSIVE 
subscribers  in  Houston, who  have 
their  paper  carrier-delivered  .than 
BOTH  other  newspapers  COMBINED! 


conclusion 


rot  THE  RIAPtR— tin  Chroaicl.  has  toch  s  wall  roondtd,  cooipltlt 
n.wspaptr  that  37%  af  all  tabscrihors  hi  Hoostoa  oiha  havt  thtir 
poptr  cairitr-deliverad,  Bad  that  tha  Chroaklt  aloat  Blit  tha  bill 
cooipltttly. 


FOR  THt  APVtRTISIRS-if  by  chaact  ysa  roa  aa  ad  that  it  aet  ia 
tht  Chrsaicle  yoa  aatomatically  axclodt  37%  at  Haastoa's  carrier- 


U.  S.  Agent  Kills  Self  After  John 
Vanishes.  —  Plattsburg  (N.  Y.) 
Press-Republican. 


'-Conducted  os  on  independent  study 
by  the  Bureou  of  Business  Reseorch, 
of  The  University  of  Houston, 
Morch,  1954 


City  To  Unveil  Veteran’s  Bust. 
-Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal. 


R.  W.  McCarthy,  Advertising  Director 
M.  J.  GIBBONS,  National  Advertising  Mgr 

-ISational  Representatives 


JESSE  H.  JONES,  Publisher 
JOHN  T.  JONES,  JR.,  President 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Vol.  87.  No.  30.  August  28.  1964.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  i» 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  February  by  the  Editor  « 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc..  1476  Broadway,  Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  38. 
N.  Y.  Beentered  as  Second  Claae  Matter  at  the  Poit  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y^ 
under  the  act  pf  March  8.  1879.  Annual  suboeription  $6.60  in  United  States  ana 
possessipns.  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10,00. 
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SELL  DETROIT 


through  the  paper  that’s  FIRST  with  readers 
and  advertisers  .  .  .  THE  DETROIT  NEWS! 


r 

n  o  7 

451 

1 L  u  I  Weekdays 

561 

L 

sOuO  Sundays 

A  B  C.  FOR  THE  6-MONTHS  ENDING  3-31-54  ^ 

There  are  3  newspapers  in  Detroit,  but  only  one— THE  NEWS 
-has  all  3  requisites  for  economical  advertising  results* 


1 

2 

3 


largest 

Largest 

Largest 


TOTAL  Cirrulation! 

TRADING  AREA  Circulation! 
HOh/IE  DELIVERED  Circulation! 


■'1 


The  Detroit  News  funnels  97%  of  its  week  day,  and  89%  of  its  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  into  the  6-county  trading  area  that  accounts  for  nearly  5  billion  dollars 
retail  business  annually — 55%  of  Michigan’s  total  volume 

In  this  area,  where  family  income  and  buying  power  are  highest  in  the  nation, 
THE  NEWS  sells  62,924  more  copies  weekdays,  and  120,392  more  Sundays, 
than  the  second  newspaper  It  sells  91,087  more  copies  weekdays,  and  173,528 
more  Sundays,  than  the  third.  And  DETROIT  NEWS’  advertisers  get  the 
PLUS  of  FAMILY  readership,  through  the  largest  ABC-recognized-kome- 
delivered  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  the  nation! 

That  is  why  THE  NEWS,  in  1953,  carried  practically  as  much  advertising 
linage  as  both  other  Detroit  newspapers  combined! 

DMB . . .  Detroit  Means  Business.  And,  in  Detroit,  Business  Means  THE  NEWS! 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Eastern  Office:  110  f.  42nd  Sl.,  N*w  York  17  •  Miami  Beach,  Florida:  Th>  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood 
Chicago  Office/  435  N.  Michigon  Avo.,  Tribune  Tower.  Chicago,  ill.  •  .  Pacific  Coast:  7tS  Market  Street,  Son  Francisco,  Calil. 
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(Advertisement) 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Home  Town  ^Mnterest" 

Colonel  Smith,  president  of  our  local 
bank,  has  been  lending  money  to  mer¬ 
chants  in  town  at  less  than  usual 
interest  rates. 

'‘Don't  get  the  idea  this  plan  of  ours 
is  charity,"  the  Colonel  told  me.  “It’s 
not  even  philanthropy — just  sound 
business! 

“Money  that  makes  our  shopping 
district  more  attractive  brings  in  more 
money.  It’ll  help  the  bank  in  the  long 
run.  So  I’m  glad  to  make  funds  avail¬ 
able — cheap.” 

From  where  I  sit,  the  Colonel  has 
some  sentimental  reasons — as  well  as 
“hard-headed"  business  ones — for 
wanting  to  see  our  town  spruced  up. 
But  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  banker  to 
be  a  good  neighbor.  One  way  is  just  to 
have  a  little  regard  for  the  other  fellow, 
especially  his  personal  preferences.  I 
don’t  expect  everyone  to  agree  with  me 
all  the  time,  but  I  know  I  can  “bank" 
on  the  fellow  who  lets  me  enjoy  a 
temperate  glass  of  beer  while  he  has 
his  buttermilk. 


\ 


Copyright,  1954,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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Ray  Erwin's 


ipping^ 


i^olumn 


Of,  By  and  For  the  Press 

^^RS.  JOSEPH  R.  F.\RRIXGTON,  elected  Hawaiian  territorial 
delegate  to  Congress  to  succeed  her  late  husband,  publisher 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  is  the  former  Hetty  Pruett,  who  in 
1918  became  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal’s  first  woman 
crime  reporter.  The  Farringtons  were  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  and  then  worked  for  the  Journal.  .  .  .  Sam  Byrd, 
who  was  in  the  original  cast  of  “Tobacco  Road”  and  later  produced 
plays  in  New  York  and  London,  is  editor  of  the  Weel{ly  Gazette, 
LaGrange,  N.  C.,  a  tobacco  state,  it  was  [X)inted  out  by  Henry  Sen- 
ber,  news  manager.  New  York  Telephone  Company.  .  .  .  James 
Parton,  formerly  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  New  Yoi\  Herald 
Tribune  and  once  a  Time  executive,  is  president  and  publisher  of 
the  new  American  Heritage  magazine,  devoted  to  history  for  the 
layman. 

— Frank  W.  Lovering,  Tampa,  Fla.,  poses  a  pertinent  query: 
was  with  ‘40  Years— 40  Millions'  Munsey  (‘always  call  me  Mister’) 
for  14  years  when  he  owned  the  Boston  Journal  and  operated  it  by 
remote  control  from  the  Flatiron  Building.  He  never  would  have 
stood  for  the  ‘$40  million’  stuff;  it  would  have  to  have  been  written 
‘$40,000,000’  or  ‘Forty  million  dollars.’  The  way  we  butcher  such  use 
of  figures  and  the  dollar  sign  now  it  reads  ‘Dollars,  forty  million,’ 
doesn’t  it?  Why  not  40  million  $?” 

— Robert  E.  Dickhoff,  a  printer  for  the  New  Yorl{  Daily  News, 
as  Grand  Lama  of  the  While  Lodge  of  Tibet  is  head  of  10,000 
.\merican  Buddhists  and  maintains  an  exotic  lamasery  in  his  home. 
.  .  .  .\nd  William  H.  Jones,  Liberian  Consul  in  Chicago,  is  on  the 
composing  room  lobster  shift  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Thomas 
Morrow  reports  in  his  “By  the  Way”  column  in  the  Trib  that  once, 
when  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Trib¬ 
une,  needed  a  visa  to  visit  Liberia,  Consul  Jones  went  to  see  the 
editor’s  secretary  on  the  matter.  “Do  you  have  an  office  in  the 
building.^  the  secretary  asked.  “Not  exactly,”  said  Consul  Jones, 
“I  work  in  the  composing  room.”  .  .  .  Frederick  (Fritz)  Kreller, 
rewriteman,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  had  a  story  break  in  his  ear 
while  checking  with  the  FBI  on  a  $2,000  bank  robbery.  “Have  you 
heard,”  the  FBI  asked,  “about  the  $160,000  bank  holdup  at  the  .\n- 
drews  Air  Force  Base.’”  Fritz  hadn’t.  Final  figure  was  $124,000. 
.  .  .  Below  its  logotyj‘)e,  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald-Tele¬ 
phone  proclaims:  “Your  good  lviining  .Newspafser.” 

— Business  managers  may  get  an  inspiration  from  a  notice  said 
to  have  appeared  in  the  Pleasant  Hill  (Mo.)  Times  during  the  De¬ 
pression  30s:  “All  persons  knowing  themselves  indebted  to  this  office 
are  requested  to  call  and  settle.  All  persons  indebted  to  this  office 
and  not  knowing  it  are  requested  to  call  and  find  out.  All  persons 
knowing  themselves  indebted  to  this  office  and  not  wishing  to  call 
are  requested  to  stay  at  one  place  long  enough  for  us  to  catch  up 
with  them.’’ 


— Ted  Cannon,  veteran  editorial  writer  for  Salt  Lake  City’s  Des¬ 
eret  News  and  Telegram,  now  is  writing  “Scene  Today,”  a  folksy 
column  about  Utahns  and  their  neighbors.  .  .  .  Dick  Stedler,  sports- 
writer  for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  is  author  of  a  breezy  booklet, 
“Stedler’s  Sports  Stories”  (Faith  Publications,  Buffalo),  made  up  of 
selected  Catholic  anecdotes  with  introduction  by  Jimmy  Powers. 
New  Yorl{  Daily  News  sports  columnist.  ...  In  an  ad  in  that  news¬ 
paper,  the  new  Sports  Illustrated  magazine  proclaimed:  “We  want  to 
thank  the  New  Yor}{  Times,  for  its  news  story  about  us — and  we 
appreciate  that  its  running  on  the  obit  page  was  entirely  accidental.’ 
...  A  group  called  the  NAAPWP — National  .Association  for  .Ad¬ 
vancement  and  Protection  of  White  People — is  running  ads  in 
Southern  papers.  .  . .  Richard  Graves,  .AP  staffer  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
was  late  at  the  office,  where  he  was  to  be  assigned  to  write  a  drought 
story.  A  call  to  the  Capitol  press  room,  several  blocks  away,  dis¬ 
closed  the  reason  for  his  delay — a  torrential  rain.  (The  .AP  office  has 
no  outside  windows). 
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what  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


stinct  for  picture  possibilities,  the  17 
are  armed  with  some  of  the  finest 
camera  equipment  available  in  the 
country  today,  including  several 
cameras  developed  at  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  and  Tribune.  Special  cam¬ 
eras  in  the  hands  of  the  well-coor¬ 
dinated  R.O.P.  color  photo  team 
have  helped  produce  front-page  color 
pictures  within  12  hours  after  the 
event  took  place.  In  at  least  one 
instance  the  time  was  cut  to  a  breath¬ 
less  8  hours. 

This  continuing  effort  to  bring 
more  color,  more  glamor,  more  lively 
“on-the-spot”  pictures  toUpper  Mid¬ 
west  readers  contributes  much  to 
the  freshness  and  wide  human  appeal 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
.  .  .  helps  explain  why  these  news¬ 
papers  are  the  best- read,  best-en¬ 
joyed,  most-respected  in  a  224- 


said 
De- 
iffice 
Dffict 
rsom 
call 
h  up 


Paul  Siegel  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  photographic  de¬ 
partment  is  an  acrobat.  To  what 
extent  his  former  training  on  a  circus 
trapeze  helps  in  the  snapping  of 
prize-winning  pictures  is  Siegel’s  se¬ 
cret.  Good  newspaper  photographers 
are  a  breed  apart,  artists  of  unpre¬ 
dictable  skills.  The  17-man  photo 
staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 


wers, 
lews- 
nt  to 
tl  we 
rital.' 

•  .y- 

Js  in 

.Pa- 

ought 
dis- 
:c  has 


Tribune  includes  an  erstwhile  ac¬ 
countant,  an  ex-bomber  pilot,  a 


flood. 

To  complement  their  unerring  in- 


*"Explosion  at  Third”  by  Paul  Siegel 

Grand  Prize:  LOOK  Magazine  all-sports 
photo  contest. 

First  place,  sports;  second  place,  best  of 
show;  National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Encyclopedia  Britannica  competi¬ 
tion. 

First  place,  sports:  University  of  Missouri 
picture  competition. 


First  place,  sports:  Minnesota  Associated 
Press  newsphoto  contest. 

Second  place,  sports:  Kent  State  University 
short  course  contest. 

Honorable  mention,  sports:  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  contest  for  newspapers 
with  more  than  50,000  daily  circulation. 
Medal  Award:  1954  Graflex  photo  contest. 


county  area  in  3}^  states. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  «^Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 

620.000  SUNDAY-485,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWIES,  Pr»iUmf 


1954 
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. . .  and  you  have  a  compact  file  of 
The  New  York  Times  that  covers  an 
entire  year's  events ! 

That’s  right.  You  have  365  issues  of  “the 
newspaper  of  record,”  reproduced  on  36  reels 
of  microfilm  that  take  up  less  space 
than  the  average  typewriter.  And  they’re 
so  easy  to  handle— each  eight  ounce  reel  takes 
the  place  of  nearly  twelve  pounds  of  newsprint. 

No  wonder  newspaper  publishers  all  over 
the  country  feel  they  have  a  good  thing 
in  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm. 

It  saves  space.  It’s  convenient  to  use. 

It’s  economical.  And  because  you’re  getting 
everything  that’s  published  every  day  in 
The  New  York  Times  Late  City  Edition, 
your  record  of  events  is  always  complete. 

A  year’s  subscription  consisting  of  36  reels 
mailed  to  you  at  ten  day  intervals  costs  only  $160 
(outside  the  U.S.,  $164).  Why  not  let  your 
busy  staff  enjoy  the  many  advantages  of  this 
service  by  having  your  subscription 
started  without  delay? 


UNIVERSITY  WUCROEttRtt 


ANN  A«OII. 
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Small  Daily  Gets  Proof 
It’s  Most  Important  Medium 


Local  Influence 
Highlighted 

The  Tulare  survey  covering 
600  homes  showed  up  such 
facts  as: 

97%  owned  radio  sets,  but 


Survey  Provides  'Black  and  White' 
Facts  That  Surprise  Merchants 

Tulare,  Calif,  take  newspapers;  25  don’t.  69% 
A  NEWSPAPER  in  the  5,000-cir-  (117)  take  the  local  paper. 


tiser.  Mainly  because  most  com¬ 
munities  no  longer  have  newspa¬ 
per  competition  on  a  local  level, 
they  have  forgotten  how  to  com¬ 
pete  against  other  media.  Result, 
no  selling  of  newspapers  as  a  me¬ 
dium  .  .  .  only  because  it  exists! 


only  18%  were  turned  on. 

59%  owned  television  sets, 
but  only  33%  were  watching. 

85%  of  all  homes  take  a 
newspaper;  73%  take  the  local 
paper. 


culation  bracket,  the  Tulare  Ad¬ 
vance-Register  of  the  John  P. 
Scripps  group,  has  found  an  effec¬ 
tive  formula  for  selling  advertising 
on  the  local  level. 

Just  ask  a  few  questions  of 
folks  around  the  community,  says 
the  daily’s  business  manager,  V.  J. 
Miller,  and  you’re  sure  to  develop 
a  convincing  story  that  newspapers 
are  still  the  most  Important  sales 
tool  for  local  as  well  as  national 
advertisers. 

The  survey  worked  out  here 
wasn’t  new  but  some  publishers  in 
the  lower  circulation  classes  have 
been  reluctant  to  apply  it,  so  Mr. 
Miller  has  set  out  to  win  converts 
to  the  idea  of  asking  frankly,  which 
is  it?  Radio?  Television?  or  News¬ 
paper?  when  it  comes  to  local  in¬ 
fluence. 

Telephone  Survey 

A  survey  of  600  Tulare  homes 
was  made  by  telephone.  A  marked 
scale  was  used  and  applied  to  the 
current  telephone  directory.  Each 
home,  as  designated  by  the  market 
scale,  was  called.  300  of  the  homes 
were  asked  questions  on  television 
and  newspapers.  The  second  group 
of  300  homes  was  asked  questions 
on  radio  and  newspapers.  The 
questions  ran  as  follows: 

Do  you  own  a  TV  (radio)  set? 

Is  it  turned  on? 

To  what  channel  (station)? 

Don’t  know 

Do  you  take  a  newspaper? 

Which  one? 

Calls  were  made  at  10  minutes 
after  the  hour  or  half-hour  to  give 
everyone  time  to  settle  down  to 
the  program  of  their  choice  and 
not  catch  them  in  the  middle  of  a 
program  change. 

Only  30  Sets  Turned  On 

In  the  radio  survey  there  were 
169  “at  home”  and  131  “not 
home.”  164,  or  97%  of  the  169, 
owned  sets  and  in  only  30  homes 
were  the  sets  turned  on.  Counting 
all  300  calls  this  represented  only 
10%  audience  at  the  time  the  calls 


In  the  TV  survey  there  were  193 
“at  home”  and  107  “not  home.” 
113,  or  58.54%  of  the  193  owned 
sets  and  in  only  62  homes  were  the 
sets  turned  on.  Thus  79.33%  of  all 
homes  were  dead  to  television  at 
the  time  the  calls  were  made  be¬ 
tween  1:40  and  8:10  p.m. 

The  checkup  at  10  minutes  after 
the  hour  eliminated  “Operation 
Teleflush,”  Mr.  Miller  pointed  out. 

85%  Take  Newspapers 
Again  85%  of  the  television 
homes  take  newspapers,  the  report 
showing  164  yes  and  29  no,  with 
76%  for  the  local  paper. 

The  survey  also  provided  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  number  of  homes 
taking  newspapers  from  outside  the 
community.  In  600  calls  made,  362 
answered  and  265  took  the  local 
paper  while  43  took  another  news¬ 
paper. 

A  further  breakdown  showed 
193  taking  the  local  paper  only,  38 
taking  the  Fresno  Bee  only,  59 
taking  local  and  Bee,  13  taking 
local  and  another,  and  2  taking 
another  only.  This  data,  of  course, 
made  a  special  promotional  story 
for  the  Advance-Register. 

The  general  findings,  Mr.  Miller 
said,  have  augmented  the  local 
sales  drive  which  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  accounts 
as  well  as  of  linage. 

Recommended  to  Others 
Mr.  Miller  said  he  would  rec¬ 
ommend  similar  surveys  be  under¬ 
taken  by  other  newspapers  and  to 
implement  the  action  he  has  cir¬ 
cularized  fellow  publishers  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Unit  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  HLs  message  to  them  was 
as  follows: 

“Since  we  have  already  had  the 
opportunity  to  present  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  few  local  accounts  and 
since  we  have  found  them  most  im¬ 
pressed  we  feel  it  proper  to  pass 
along  some  food  for  thought. 

“1.  Newspapers,  as  a  whole, 
have  continually  maintained  a 


“2.  For  over  25  years  radio  has 
‘relieved’  newspapers  of  national 
advertising  because  they  sold  them¬ 
selves  as  a  medium  ...  as  a  whole 
.  .  .  and  not  against  each  other. 
Today,  now  that  they  are  being 
pushe-J  out  of  top  position  with 
national  advertisers,  they  are  sel¬ 
ling  on  a  local  level  as  never  be¬ 
fore  . .  .  and  succeeding!  In  spite  of 
most  newspaper  attitude  that  radio 
is  on  the  way  out,  radio  still  man¬ 
ages  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  local 
advertising  dollar  .  .  .  formerly 
the  local  newspaper’s  unoontested 
field. 

“3.  Television  has  quickly  set  it¬ 
self  up  as  both  a  national  and  local 
force  ...  by  virtue  of  selling  the 
medium  and  not  necessarily  the 
results  obtained  therefrom.  Gla¬ 
mor,  more  than  ever,  is  the  key¬ 
note  to  selling  TV  against  radio 
and  newspapers.  A  quick  glance  at 
your  local  TV  picture  will  show 
you  ‘suffering’  because  advertising 
funds  have  been  lessened  more  than 
ever  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  na¬ 
tional  TV.  Locally,  small  TV  sta¬ 
tions  are  pounding  the  streets  of 
all  communities  to  sell  spots  and 
tie-ins  and  are  draining  local  ad¬ 
vertising  funds. 

‘Prove  Up  Your  Stand’ 

“Since  newspapers  have  been 
guilty  of  failing  to  sell  their  me¬ 
dium  and  to  render  competitive 
service  that  radio,  TV  and  maga¬ 
zines  have  been  offering,  we  still 
need  to  face  the  facts  and  more 
than  ever  get  out  and  sell  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell  goods  for  local  mer¬ 
chants  and  national  products.  The 
first  step  in  every  community,  we 
feel,  is  a  good,  clean  survey  of 
your  local  situation  to  prove  up 
your  stand  in  your  community. 
Such  information  in  simple  “black 
and  white”  language  should  impress 
everyone  .  .  .  particularly  if  he 
has  been  getting  a  ridiculously 
low  return  on  his  dollar  invest¬ 
ment. 

“The  figures  shown  on  our  sur- 


ihe  local  merchant  when  he  sees 
these  figures  in  simple  ‘black  and 
white’  language  and  not  hearsay! 

“Such  information  should 
personally  presented  to  each  ac¬ 
count  in  the  community  to  insure 
the  fact  that  everyone  knows  how 
you  stack  up  against  competition. 
Once  an  advertiser  realizes  his 
money  is  not  well  spent  with  ‘gla¬ 
mor’  media  he’ll  begin  to  appre¬ 
ciate  why  he  has  not  been  getting 
results  from  his  advertising.  In¬ 
stead  of  complaining  about  busi¬ 
ness  he’ll  likely  complain  about 
wasting  his  advertising  funds  and 
eliminate  such  waste. 

“Of  late,  since  we  have  .stressed 
the  effectiveness  of  our  medium 
and  shown  evidence  to  that  effect, 
we  have  actually  gained  in  volume 
of  accounts  as  well  as  inches  of 
local  advertising  .  .  .  all  because 
we  have  started  'selling'! 

“Such  a  survey  as  ours  has  ac¬ 
tually  cost  very  little.  Other  than 
the  paper  involved  and  the  time 
to  put  the  booklet  together  the 
cost  was  boiled  down  to  one  per¬ 
son  being  hired  on  an  hourly  basis 
to  make  phone  calls  at  random 
and  make  note  of  the  answers  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  questions  asked. 

“We  recommend  such  action  on 
the  part  of  every  newspaper,  no 
matter  how  large  or  small,  for  all 
of  us  are  affected  on  every  level. 
Such  mass  action  on  the  part  of 
all  newspapers  should  leave  no 
question  in  anyone’s  mind  as  to 
where  to  spend  the  greatest  part 
of  their  advertising  dollar!’’ 

■ 

Trusteeship  Plea 

Cincinnati 

Application  has  been  filed  in 
Common  Pleas  Court  here,  by 
Edward  W.  Scripps,  II,  to  be  re¬ 
appointed  a  trustee  of  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Trust.  When  Mr.  Scripps 
entered  military  service  in  July, 
1953,  the  court  named  Jack  R. 
Howard,  general  editorial  manager 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  to 


were  made  between  10:10  a.m.  and  ‘holier-than-thou’  attitude  and  have  vey  are  not  surprising  to  us  on  the  replace  him  as  trustee.  Mr.  Scripps 
6:10  p.m.  lost  almost  completely  the  knack  local  newspaper,  but  it  surprises  us  is  now  out  of  service,  he  informed 

Of  those  answering,  85%  (144)  of  selling  themselves  to  the  adver-  how  much  surprise  is  shown  by  the  court. 
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Lawyer  Says 
Arrest  on  TV 
Violates  Rights 

Philadelphiv 

Garfield  W.  Levy,  an  attorney, 
charged  this  week  that  his  client, 
a  burglary  suspect,  “was  arrested, 
tried  and  convicted  on  a  televi¬ 
sion  program”  before  he  was 
formally  arraigned  before  a  mag¬ 
istrate  on  specific  charges. 

He  told  Police  Magistrate  E. 
David  Keiser  that  this  was  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  his  client’s  privacy. 

The  program  is  a  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  called  ‘Telerama”  on  WPTZ. 
On  the  night  before  the  suspect 
was  arraigned,  he  was  seen  being 
arrested  and  questioned  by  police. 
The  program  depicted  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  night  squad. 

“I  have  a  parakeet  who  is  fond 
of  TV,”  Mr.  Levy  told  the  mag¬ 
istrate.  “Last  night  my  television 
set  was  on  and  my  parakeet 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

“I  glanced  at  the  picture  and 
saw  my  client  being  questioned 
and  statements  being  taken.  There 
he  was  signing  his  life  away.  1 
feel  that  my  client  should  not  be 
exposed  to  public  disgrace  until 
he  is  convicted.” 

Mr.  Levy  said  he  would  file  a 
petition  protesting  what  he  terms 
his  client's  rights  under  the  Fourth 
Amendment. 


•OUTLAW’  PEN — President  Eisenhower  presents  to  Maurice  Johnson, 
INP  White  House  photographer,  the  pen  with  which  he  signed  the  law 
making  the  Communist  Party  illegal.  Mr.  Johnson  won  it  in  a  raffle 
(fur  free)  at  the  Summer  Executive  Offices  in  Denver,  where  the 
President  is  now  vacationing. 


President  Requests 
Juvenile  Case  Secrecy 


Washington  sons  having  a  legitimate  interest  evidence  as 

in  it.  And  the  Standard  Juvenile  whether  the  accused  engaged  in 
Court  Act  prepared  by  the  Na-  certain  activities  which,  in  a  broad 
tional  Probation  and  Parole  As-  interpretation,  could  be  related  to 
sociation  provides  that  police  rec-  l^c  oarty  press, ^  such  as  the  Daily 
ords  of  children  shall  be  kept  l^orker.  This  list  includes; 
separate  from  records  of  adults  (a)  made  financial  contribution 
and  shall  not  be  open  to  public  to  the  organization  in  dues,  assess- 
inspection.  The  reason  for  these  ments,  loan.s,  or  in  any  other  form; 
recommendations  is  that  publica-  made  himself  subject  to  the 

tion  of  the  identity  of  individual  discipline  of  the  organization  in 
children  who  are  in  trouble  i^s  f^rm  whatsoever; 
likely  to  defeat  or  make  more  dif-  ,  ,  .  .11  1 

ficult  the  rehabilitation  of  the  child 

and  tends  to  undermine  the  confi-  d'rec  .ves  of  any  kind  of  the 
dentiality  of  juvenile  court  rec-  ization. 

ords.  (d)  has  acted  as  an  agent,  cou- 

“However,  the  press  in  the  Dis-  messenger,  corres^ndent,  or- 

trict  of  Columbia  and  the  great  "?  other  capaci  y 

body  of  the  press  in  other  places  organization; 

have  shown  real  understanding  of  (c)  has  conferred  with  officers 
this  problem  and  have  voluntarily  or  other  members  of  the  organ- 
withheld  from  publication  the  ization  in  behalf  of  any  plan  or 
names  of  children  and  other  enterprise  of  the  organization; 
identifying  information.  I  have,  (f)  has  written,  spoken,  or  in 
therefore,  approved  this  bill  in  full  any  other  way  communicated  by 
confidence  that  the  press  and  all  signal,  semaphore,  sign,  or  in  any 
'  -  other  form  of  communication,  or¬ 

ders.  directives  or  plans  of  the  or¬ 
ganization; 

(g)  has  prepared  documents, 
pamphlets,  leaflets,  books,  or  any 
other  type  of  publication  in  behalf 
of  the  objectives  and  purposes  of 
the  organization; 

(h)  has  mailed,  shipped,  circu- 
lated,  distributed,  delivered,  or  in 
any  other  way  sent  or  delivered  to 
others  material  or  propaganda  of 
any  kind  in  behalf  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion; 

(i)  has  advised,  counseled,  or  in 
any  other  way  imparted  informa¬ 
tion.  suggestions,  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  officers  or  members  of  the 
organization  or  to  anyone  else  in 
behalf  of  the  objectives  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 
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Signing  the  Case  Bill  (S  3655) 
which  requires  the  police  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  keep  ar¬ 
rest  books  open  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion,  President  Eisenhower  called 
upon  the  press  to  continue  to  co¬ 
operate  in  shielding  the  identity 
of  children. 

A  proposal  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Welfare  and  Education 
which  would  have  made  juvenile 
case  records  strictly  secret  even  in 
the  case  of  murder  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  measure  as  finally 
passed. 

The  President’s  statement  of  ap¬ 
proval  follows; 

Understanding  Shown 
“The  purpose  of  this  bill,  to 
establish  .safeguard  by  law  an  ad¬ 
ditional  safeguard  against  secret 
arrests,  is  clearly  a  sound  one. 

*ln  connection  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  bill  to  police  rec¬ 
ords  for  children  of  juvenile  court 

age — that  is,  children  under  18 —  interested  members  of  the  corn- 

questions  have  been  raised  as  to  munity,  because  of  their  interest 

the  consistency  of  the  bill  with  in  the  protection  of  children,  will 

special  standards  proposed  by  in-  continue  to  cooperate  in 

terested  groups.  For  example,  in  fashion. 

its  report  to  the  Council  on  Law  “I  am  asking  the  District  of 

Enforcement  of  the  District  of  Columbia  officials  to  explore  the 

Columbia,  the  Committee  on  Ju-  feasibility,  from  an  administrative 

venile  Crime  recommended  that  standpoint,  of  keeping  separate 

identifying  information  received  arrest  books  for  adults  and  chil- 

by  the  police  department  on  per-  dren  of  juvenile  court  age. 

sons  of  juvenile  court  age  should  bill,  I  understand,  would  not  pre- 

be  confined  to  the  files  of  the  elude  this. 

-  56  juvenile  squad  and  kept  confiden-  “In  addition,  I  am  asking 

.  . . .  40  tial.  them  to  .study  the  actual  ex- 

'his  pub-  “Similarly,  the  Senate  Sub-  perience  which  develops  under 

committee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  this  law  and,  if  it  should  appear 

ce  pro-  delinquency  has  suggested  that  that  the  interests  of  the  children 

made  of  such  information  be  kept  by  the  of  the  District  of  Columbia  arc 

opyright  police  separate  and  apart  from  not  adequately  protected  by  it,  to 
that  relating  to  older  persons  and  recommend  the  enactment  of  ap- 
_  be  open  to  inspection  only  by  per-  propriate  safeguards.” 


Bassett  to  Be  CE 

Los  Angeles 
James  Bassett,  Mirror  political 
editor  now  on  leave  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  will  return 
after  the  Fall  election.s  to  become 
city  editor  of  the  paper.  Until  then, 
Henry  Osborne,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  will  be  acting  city  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Ralph  (Casey)  Shawhan 
who  resigned  to  work  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company. 


UniteJ  Press  flashed  the  news  to  however,  reporters  swarmed  in 
the  United  States  where  it  was  and  the  palace  asked  all  reporters 
45  minutes  ahead  of  other  re-  and  photographers  to  leave.  They 
ports.  were  not  admitted  again  until  the 

T-L  c  .u  body  was  placed  in  state. 

The  news  came  from  the  U.P.  ^ 

correspondent  inside  the  presiden-  Brazil  s  new  president,  Joao 
tial  palace  where  he  stayed  as  F'l^o,  has  devoted  mos^t  of 

long  as  he  was  allowed,  giving  life  to  militant  political  jour- 
details.  Within  a  few  minutes,  {Continued  on  page  51) 


Daily’s  Plant  Burned 
By  Rioters  in  Brazil 


By  W.  W.  Copeland 

United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 

Sjiecial  to  Kditor  &  Prii.isHEi 

I 

Rio  de  Janeiro  i 
Rioting  crowds  destroyed  two  | 
newspapers  and  a  radio  broad-  | 
casting  station  this  week  as  an  | 
aftermath  of  the  suicide  of  Presi-  | 
dent  Getulio  Vargas  of  Brazil  and  I 
tried  to  destroy  two  other  news-  I 
papers.  | 

The  principal  attacks  came  in 
Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  of 
Vargas’  home  state  of  Rio  Grande  I 
do  Sul,  where  the  mobs  surged  out 
of  control  for  four  hours.  Quick 
police  action  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
prevented  major  damage. 

The  crowds  in  Porto  Alegre 
burned  the  anti-Vargas  afternoon 
newspaper  Estado  do  Rio  Grande 
and  Diario  de  Noticias,  the  second 
largest  morning  paper  in  the 
state.  The  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  with  it  all  the  machinery 
and  the  United  Press  bureau 
which  was  located  in  the  building. 

Diario  de  Noticias  belonged  to 
.\ssis  de  Chateaubriand’s  Diarios 
.^ssociados  chain. 

Mr.  Chateaubriand  also  owned 
Radio  Farroupilha,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  radio  station  in  Porto 
Alegre.  Rioters  burned  the  down¬ 
town  studios  but  did  not  touch 
the  transmitting  station  outside 
the  city. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  rioters  tried 
to  enter  and  demolish  Trihinia  da 
imprensa,  edited  by  Carlos  La- 
cera  who  was  the  kingpin  critic 
of  the  Vargas  regime.  Mr.  La- 
cerda  had  demanded  Vargas’  res¬ 
ignation  ever  since  an  attempt  was 
made  against  Lacerda’s  life  Aug. 

5.  Mr.  Lacerda  was  wounded  in 
the  foot  in  the  attack  and  Air  Force 
Mai.  Rubens  Vaz  was  killed. 

Rioters  also  attacked  the  lead¬ 
ing  afternoon  newspaper  O  Gloho, 
in  Rio,  but  police  prevented  dam¬ 
age.  The  mob  overturned  two  O 
Globo  delivery  trucks  in  wrath 
against  the  paper’s  strong  editor¬ 
ials  and  against  its  Radio  Globo 
on  which  Mr.  Lacerda  had  carried 
on  an  anti-Vargas  campaign  in 
almost  daily  broadcasts. 

Mr.  Lacerda  and  his  family 
were  rushed  to  the  military  air 
base  in  Galeao  for  safety  a  few 
hours  before  the  armed  forces  de¬ 
manded  Vargas’  resignation  and 
forced  upon  him  the  90-day  leave 
of  absence  which  led  to  his  sui¬ 
cide.  The  Lacerda  family  was  re¬ 
maining  at  the  airbase  through 
the  crisis. 

First  news  of  Vargas’  suicide 
was  flashed  by  the  Esso  Reporter 
program  on  Radio  Nacional  by 
Heron  Domingues,  the  program 
announcer  and  United  Press  cor¬ 
respondent.  At  8:40  a.m. — five 
minutes  after  Vargas’  death — the 
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Columbia  University  con¬ 
ferred  a  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
gold  medal  on  Carlos  Lacerda 
last  October,  in  a  salute  to  his 
militant  journalism  and  his  con- 
tributions  to  international 
friendship  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

For  two  years  he  had  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Inter  Amer- 
As.sociation  and  his 


ican  Pres' 
activities  in  that  organization  ‘ 
brought  him  into  close  contact  I 
with  leaders  of  journalism  in 
all  of  the  Americas.  1 

One  prominent  publisher  | 
from  the  UniteJ  States  re-  I 
marked,  after  listening  to  a  fiery  1 
political  speech  by  the  editor  of  j 
Rio’s  Trihuna  da  Imprenxa: 
“He  will  some  day  be  presi-  | 
dent  of  Brazil,  if  he  isn’t  shot  1 
in  the  meantime.”  j 

It  was  the  assassin’s  bullet  ^ 
aimed  at  him  that  killed  an  Air  j 
Force  officer  instead  and  set  off 
the  chain  of  events  that  reached 
a  climax  in  the  suicide  of  Pres-  i 
ident  Vargas  this  week.  i 

In  a  speech  here  last  year  ' 
Mr.  Lacerda  accused  the  Vargas 
regime  of  exercising  a  nefarious 
form  of  press  control  and  cen¬ 
sorship  by  a  system  of  subsi- 
;  dizing  friendly  journalists.  His 
;  paper  had  led  in  exposing  the 
arrangement  whereby  a  state 
;  bank  advanced  funds  to  Samuel 
i  Wainer  to  set  up  a  chain  of 
I  pro-Vargas  newspapers.  A  con- 
i  gressional  committee  later  found 
[  Mr.  Wainer  ineligible  to  be  a 
]  publusher  in  Brazil  becau.se  he 
;  was  born  elsewhere;  Mr.  La- 
I  cerda  claimed  it  was  Bessarabia, 
i  American  newsmen  this  week 
^  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Lacerda’s 
r  crusading  paper  took  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  unbridled  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  allowed  by 
Vargas;  a  freedom  that  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  collect  for 
;  libel  damages. 

i  The  4()-year-old  editor  has 
?  been  in  newspaper  work  since 
he  was  16.  He  has  a  record  of 
activity  in  pro  -  Communist 
^  youth  movements,  “a  .spouting 
Lefti.st.”  as  Edward  Tomlinson 
-  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
=  put  it.  But  since  establishing 
Tribuna  about  five  year  ago  with 
=  the  help  of  a  public  stock  sub- 
S  scription  he  has  gone  full  speed 
ahead  in  battling  dictators  and 
with  a  background  of  education 
”  in  the  law,  he  ha.s  become  an 


Police  guard  Tribuna  da  Imprensa  building  in  Rio. 
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John  S.  Knight  and  Carlos  Lacerda  at  I.4PA  meeting. 


(Press  Attacks 
On  Inquiry 
Criticized 

H  Washington 

®  The  press  was  severely  criticized 
for  its  handling  of  the  hearings  of 
the  Special  House  Committee  to 
I  Investigate  Tax-Exempt  Founda¬ 
tions  by  the  committee’s  chairman, 
Rep.  B.  Carroll  Reece  (R.,  Tenn.), 
In  a  statement  he  inserted  in  the 
Record  without 


Ellmaker  Tells 
Plan  to  Expand 
Phila.  News 


Lee  Ellmaker  Jr.  has  been  named 

publisher  of  the  P/ii/ade/p/ii'a  Dm'/y  ^  i 

News.  The  post  has  been  vacant  •> 

since  the  death  of  his  father  three  V'  ^ 

years  ^  " 

Mr.  Ellmaker’s  election  was  an-  n  3'^ 

nounced  Aug.  25,  following  a  K  %■% 

meeting  of  the  board  of  directors.  ^  *k 

Naming  of  new  officers  has  follow- 
ed  the  purchase  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  stock  of  the  Daily 
News  by  Matthew  H.  McCloskey, 

builder  and  Democratic  leader.  ^ 

Mr.  McCloskey  has  been  elected 

chairman  of  the  board.  "  \ 

Mrs.  Myrtle  W.  Ellmaker,  wife  \  ^ 

of  the  founder,  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  William  Ellmaker,  Lee’s  right  AT  HOME — Wisconsin  cows  an( 
brother,  was  named  vicepresident,  memories  of  the  days  he  worked  on  a  weel 
Dean  R.  McCullough,  editor,  and  of  India,  when  V.  P.  V.  Rajan  (righO  paid  a 
Gustave  E.  Nelson,  general  man-  Ion, 
ager,  respectively,  were  reappoint¬ 
ed  by  the  board. 

Lee  Ellmaker  said  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  new  officers  to  expand 
news  coverage  of  the  tabloid,  and 
endeavor  to  increase  the  circula¬ 
tion  above  200,000.  It  is  now  180,- 
000. 

He  said  he  would  concentrate 
on  the  editorial  and  business  side 
and  his  brother  will  handle  cir¬ 
culation,  promotion  and  mechan¬ 
ical.  Lee  is  31,  William  is  28. 


Congressional 

making  it  available  to  newspapers, 
Mr.  Reece  asserted  that  Congress 
ought  to  investigate  “the  source 
and  nature  of  the  pressure  behind 
newspapers”  that  have  been  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  inquiry. 

The  committee  chairman  said 
the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  Daily  Worker  have  made 
a  terrific  attack  against  the  in¬ 
vestigation. 

‘These  savage  attacks  have  been 
of  a  nature  so  untruthful  and  so 
venomous  as  to  eliminate  any  ex¬ 
planation  but  one,”  Mr.  Reece  de¬ 
clared.  “The  attitude  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  of  its  staff  and  the  oc¬ 
currences  at  hearings  have  been 

_ _ c  Miami,  Fla.  deliberately  misrepresented  to  the 

presented  on  Thursday,  Aug.  26,  The  Miami  Daily  News  jumped  public  with  such  obviously  intend- 
a  radio  and  television  program  the  gun  on  the  hurricane  season  ej  malice  that  no  explanation 
which  marked  the  first  time  that  a  this  week  with  a  special  40-page  seems  rational  but  that  the  power 
national  network  has  taken  an  edi-  Hurricane  Edition.  of  some  of  the  major  foundations 

torial  position  in  its  own  name  on  Florida  Living  Magazine,  Sun-  and  their  sycophants  is  truly  great." 
a  controversial  public  issue.  day  News  supplement,  devoted  an  Alfred  Friendly,  acting  manag- 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  CBS  presi-  entire  issue  to  pertinent  information  jng  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
dent,  appeared  before  the  camera  concerning  these  tropical  storms,  and  Times  Herald,  replied;  “We 
and  microphone  to  tell  viewers  and  Etnergency  storm  shelters  with  lo-  stand  back  of  the  accuracy  and  ob- 
listeners  why  the  Columbia  Broad-  cations  and  telephone  numbers  jectivity  of  our  reporting  and  the 
casting  System  believes  the  forth-  were  listed  on  a  convenient  map.  fairness  of  our  editorial  comment.” 
coming  hearings  on  the  Flanders  On  full  color  charting  maps  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
censure  resolution  against  Senator  readers  could  indicate  the  path  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune  had  no 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  should  be  an  approaching  hurricane  well  in  comment. 

opened  to  the  broadcasting  media,  advance  of  the  storm.  newspaper  is  con- 

The  Senate  six-man  committee  thus  ,  ,  cerned,”  said  John  S.  Knight’s  Z)<- 

far  has  ruled  that  only  reporters  MrS.  Carl  Ackerxnan  troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  “we  are 

may  be  admitted.  Claimed  Bv  Death  willing  to  oblige  Mr.  Reece  at  once 

United^States  Court  of^A^ah  ^*abel  Vander  Hoof  Ack-  — t ^ 

S  aB,Sr.o  p“»n.  «■».  wife  of  Dean  Carl  W.  “';E„7„1'„7dtw^o  wS 

agai.;  radio  ^a^Ule-isjoneovef. 
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‘Best  Covered' 
Religious  Parley 
At  Evanston 

Evanston,  Ill. 
The  World  Council  of  Churches 
convening  here  this  month  is  be¬ 
ing  hailed  as  “the  best  covered  re¬ 
ligious  meeting  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.” 

With  more  than  600  press  repre¬ 
sentatives,  divided  about  equally 
among  religious  and  secular  press, 
the  WCC  is  providing  a  daily 
stream  of  news  copy  that  has  taxed 
Western  Union  facilities.  From 
Aug.  15  through  Aug.  24,  Western 
Union  handled  over  700,000 
words  of  WCC  press  copy;  the 
high  point  coming  on  Aug.  19  when 
121,000  words  were  filed  on  the 
day  President  Eisenhower  address¬ 
ed  the  convocation. 

3  Press  Centers 
Generally  speaking,  press  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  adequate 
with  only  a  few  minor  slip-ups  here 
and  there. 

Major  development  this  week 
was  an  exclusive  interview  obtained 
by  Madelon  Golden,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  reporter,  with  Bishop  John 
Peter  of  Hungary,  who  for  10  days 
had  remained  a  mysterious,  un- 
conmmunicative  delegate  from  an 
Iron  Curtain  country. 

Sought  Clearance 
During  this  10-day  period,  WCC 
press  committeemen  sought  clear¬ 
ance  from  the  State  Department  to 
determine  whether  or  not  Bishop 
Peter’s  visa  permitted  him  to  con¬ 
duct  a  press  conference.  State  De¬ 
partment  officials  ruled  the  Hun¬ 
garian  delegate  could  not  hold  a 
press  conference,  but  was  permitted 
to  talk  to  individual  reporters.  Miss 
Golden  persuaded  him  to  grant  an 
interview. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  news¬ 
men  prevailed  upon  the  WCC  press 
staff  to  arrange  for  the  bishop  to 
give  his  views  in  a  formal  question¬ 
naire.  The  Q&A  report  was  re¬ 
leased  the  same  day  the  Sun-Times 
published  its  interview.  Bishop  Pe¬ 
ter  denied  he  is  a  Soviet  agent. 

Another  “minor  incident”  oc¬ 
curred  when  Dr.  Willem  Visser ’t 
Hooft,  general  secretary  of  WCC, 
told  the  group  of  presidential  no¬ 
minees  not  to  pose  for  pictures.  He 
protested  that  publication  of  photos 
might  give  impression  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  rigged.  Photographers 
made  pictures  anyway. 

50  Aid  the  Press 
Working  closely  with  media  was 
Erik  Modean,  head  of  the  news  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  National  Lutheran 
Council.  General  press  relations 
were  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
C.  Parlin,  Methodist  layman,  and 
Alton  Motter,  Chicago  PR  man.  A 
staff  of  about  50  PR  men  and  wom¬ 
en  was  on  hand  to  help  the  press. 
Arthur  West  was  in  charge  of  news 
photo  arrangements. 


CHARMER — Editor  Warren  F.  Gardner  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Rec¬ 
ord-Journal  never  misses  a  chance  to  correct  misinformation  about 
snakes.  He  thinks  every  editor  ought  to  know  how  to  handle  them, 
too.  That’s  a  timber  rattlesnake  he’s  putting  into  a  window  display  at 
the  Record-Journal  office. 


So.  Bend  Paper, 
Radio-TV  Help 
In  Union  Vote 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  South  Betui  Tribune  and  its 
radio  and  TV  station  provided 
an  important  “assist”  in  the  final 
outcome  of  the  union  vote  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  members  accepting  a  15% 
wage  cut  “in  implementing  the  ex¬ 
pansion  program  of  the  Studebaker 
management.” 

After  Local  5,  UAW-CIO,  had 
turned  down  the  proposal,  the  Trib¬ 
une  employed  both  its  own  columns 
and  the  air  waves  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  man¬ 
agement  and  labor. 

Through  news  stories  and  ads, 
the  Tribune  invited  the  public  to 
send  in  questions  for  the  Studeba¬ 
ker  management  to  answer  concern¬ 
ing  the  why  of  the  wage  cut 
proposed.  Classified  telephone  soli¬ 
citors  were  assigned  to  take  down 
questions  phoned  to  the  Tribune. 
More  than  500  questions  were 
phoned  to  the  paper.  These  ques¬ 
tions  were  culM  out  as  to  dupli¬ 
cations  and  the  remaining  inquiries 
were  turned  over  to  Studebaker  of- 


Joint  Plant  Editors 
Back  Rival  Nominees 

Columbus,  Ga. 

An  example  of  individual  edi¬ 
torial  freedom  of  jointly-owned 
newspapers  came  to  light  here  last 
week  when  the  editors  of  both 
newspapers  came  out  in  support  of 
different  gubernatorial  candidates 
— and  on  the  same  day! 

On  Tuesday,  Aug.  17,  the 
Columbus  Enquirer,  the  morning 
paper  of  the  Columbus  Ledger- 
Enquirer  Newspapers,  made  known 
its  editorial  support  of  Melvin 
Thompson  for  Governor.  Tuesday 
afternoon,  the  Columbus  Ledger 
announced  its  stand  for  Charles 
Gowen  for  Governor.  Coinciden¬ 
tally,  neither  editor  knew  the  other 
had  picked  that  particular  day  to 
announce  his  choice  for  governor. 

Enquirer  Editor  W.  C.  Tucker 
and  Ledger  Editor  Robert  W. 
Brown  stated  neither  knew  —  nor 
cared — who  the  other  was  going 
to  support  or  when  the  announce¬ 
ment  would  come. 

Publisher  Maynard  Ashworth 
said  independent  action  is  the  rule, 
not  the  exception,  for  both  news¬ 
papers  and  this  split  support  should 
demonstrate  the  editorial  independ¬ 
ence  of  each  of  the  newspapers. 

■ 

Don  Murray  Cited 

Boys  Town,  Nebr. 

Don  Murray,  Pulitzer-Prize  win¬ 
ning  editorial  writer  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald,  was  honored  here 
Aug.  21  at  the  annual  Airpower 
Banquet  of  the  Air  Force  Associ¬ 
ation.  He  received  a  Citation  of 
Honor  for  his  series  of  editorials 
on  national  defense. 


$1,000  Granted  for 
Pulitzer  Memorial 

The  New  York  Community 
Trust  has  announced  a  grant  of 
$1,000  toward  the  financing  of  a 
memorial  plaque  to  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer  near  the  site  of  the  New 
York  World  Building,  now  being 
cleared  of  tenants  prior  to  demo¬ 
lition  operations. 

The  proposed  plaque,  embedded 
in  a  sloping  granite  base,  will  bear 
an  inscription  concluding  with  the 
words:  “An  immigrant,  he  rose  to 
fame  but  never  lost  the  common 
touch.” 

Flanked  by  plantings  of  ailan- 
thus,  periwinkle  and  Japanese 
holly  and  situated  beside  the  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley  monument  in  City  Hall 
Park,  the  plaque  will  face  across 
Park  Row. 

A  committee  headed  by  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope,  former  executive 
editor  of  the  World,  is  receiving 
subscriptions  for  the  memorial. 

■ 

65  Cities  Are  Linked 
For  Color  Television 

The  Long  Lines  Department  of 
American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  says  color  televi¬ 
sion  can  now  be  transmitted  to 
65  cities  across  the  nation.  At 
present,  145  TV  stations  in  these 
cities  are  receiving  network  tele¬ 
vision  service  and  about  95  of 
them  are  getting  color  in  addition 
to  black-and-white. 

The  company  expects  to  have 
most  of  its  principal  routes  equip¬ 
ped  for  color  by  November  and 
be  able  to  transmit  color  programs 
to  about  95  cities  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 


ficials. 

The  Tribune’s  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  offered  their  facilities  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  a  one- 
hour  simulcast,  featuring  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  Studebaker  board  chair¬ 
man,  and  Horald  S.  Vance,  com¬ 
pany  president,  who  answered  the 
specific  questions  rai-sed  by  union 
members  and  the  public. 

As  a  result,  the  next  day  nearly 
8,000  union  members  voted  8  to  1 
in  favor  of  taking  the  pay  cut.  It 
was  primarily  a  case  of  clearing  up 
misunderstanding.  A  Studebaker  ad 
put  it  this  way:  “Only  loyal,  under¬ 
standing  workers  and  progressive 
management  could  have  achieved 
such  a  milestone.  .  .  .” 

Some  participants  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  had  been  inclined  to  put  some 
blame  on  the  press  for  the  flareup 
in  union  ranks  which  defeated  the 
proposal  at  first. 

The  first  news  of  management’s 
plan  to  seek  a  voluntary  wage  cut 
came  in  a  scoop  by  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  whose  reporter  obtain¬ 
ed  the  information  merely  by  tele¬ 
phoning  to  Mr.  Hoffman  at  his 
California  home. 

■ 

Printing  Equipment 
Orders  on  Increase 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

An  upward  trend  in  orders  f<» 
printing  presses  and  equipment 
over  the  past  four  months  was  re¬ 
ported  this  week  by  Edward  O. 
Williams,  president  of  American 
Type  Founders,  Inc. 

He  said  orders  for  presses  and 
equipment  were  running  about 
10%  above  expectations  for  the 
last  four  months  with  orders  for 
June  and  July  exceeding  April  and 
May  figures. 
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Unitypo  Plan 
Is  Kept  Alive 
By  ITU  Vote 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Unitypo  continues  as  a  defense 
mechanism  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  by  a  vote  of 
271  to  89  at  the  96th  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  last  week,  but  the 
timing  for  a  new  appeal  for  funds 
has  been  left  up  to  the  union’s 
officers. 

A  big  talking  point  for  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  President  Woodruff 
Randolph’s  policy  of  publishing 
newspapers  where  printers  go  out 
on  strike  was  the  action  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Newspaper 
Guild  in  establishing  a  daily  paper 
which  claims  a  circulation  of  30,- 
000  after  four  months  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Randolph  also  pointed  out 
that  Unitypo,  as  a  corporate  entity 
of  ITU,  is  continuing  to  publish 
Labor’s  Daily  and  to  develop  the 
Brewer  Keyboard  for  tape  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  defense  committee  noted 
“with  regret”  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  suspend  the  five  Daily 
News  -  Digest  newspapers,  because 
the  membership  failed  to  approve 
special  assessments. 

The  committee  urged  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  reject  an  opposition  move 
to  submit  the  question  of  Unitypo’s 
continuance  to  a  referendum  and 
to  approve  the  Executive  Council 
plan  of  keeping  the  Unitypo  fa¬ 
cilities  intact  as  “cheap  job  insur¬ 
ance.” 

Some  delegates  declared  the  Uni¬ 
typo  newspapers  had  served  to 
bring  other  publishers  to  terms 
rather  than  take  a  strike  and  face 
competition. 

Mr.  Randolph  opposed  the  idea 
of  submitting  any  question  of  de¬ 
fense  strategy  to  the  membership. 

“We  have  told  the  members  for 
seven  years  or  more  that  this  is  the 
only  weapon  we  have  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  put  the  question 
to  them  to  tell  us  what  to  do  in 
strike  strategy  because  they  do  not 
know,”  the  president  declared. 

The  present  officers  also  scored 
a  political  victory  in  passage  of  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  reprimand 
to  the  Houston  local  for  resorting 
to  the  courts,  instead  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  in  a  controversy  over  ex¬ 
penditure  of  union  funds.  The 
Texans  were  found  guilty  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  union  laws  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 


Color  in  Lancaster 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Lancaster  Sunday  News, 
Starting  Sept.  26,  will  publish  its 
comic  section  in  four  colors  print¬ 
ed  by  the  Greater  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Pre.ss.  The  News  also  plans  to  add 
the  Family  Weekly  rotogravure 
magazine. 


VIP  Art  Tracy,  12-year-oId  Chicago  Daily  News  carrier,  delivers  a 
paper  to  the  doorstep  of  President  Miller's  home  at  Northwestern 
University  while  President  Eisenhower  is  a  guest.  At  right  is  a  Secret 
Service  agent,  one  of  a  heavy  guard  of  agents  who  saw  to  it  that  no 
one  else  got  close  to  Dr.  Miller's  home  during  the  President's  visit. 


Bar  Studies 
Possible  Curb 
On  Releases 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  at  a 
meeting  in  Chicago,  approved  a 
st’idy  of  “unethical”  publicity  in 
criminal  and  other  trials  in  court¬ 
rooms. 

An  immediate  study  and  an 
early  report  wa.s  ordered  of  an 
amendment  to  the  association’s 
canons  of  professional  ethics,  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  and  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

‘Unprofessional  Conduct' 

This  amendment  would  clarify 
Canon  20  of  the  lawyers’  code  by 
making  it  more  specific  that  the  is¬ 
suance  of  press  releases  by  lawyers 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases  con¬ 
stituted  unprofessional  conduct. 

Canon  20  now  asserts  that  news¬ 
paper  publicity  by  lawyers  as  to 
pending  or  anticipated  litigation 
may  interfere  with  a  fair  trial  and 
nrejudice  due  administration  of 
justice.  It  condemns  such  practices 
in  general. 

The  suggested  code  amendment 
would  make  it  clear  that  it  was  un¬ 
professional  for  lawyers  to  issue 
press  releases  or  make  public  state¬ 
ments  that  might  interfere  with  a 
fair  trial  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

Without  dissent,  the  House  of 
Delegates  directed  the  Committee 
on  Professional  Ethics  and  Griev¬ 
ances  to  study  the  proposal  and  re¬ 
port  at  the  earliest  date. 


Cadillac  Deliveiy 
Wows  Viiginian 

Detroit 

Dr.  White  R.  Dodd  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  was  recently  visiting 
his  son-in-law,  Hal  Sindles  of 
American  Airlines  in  Detroit.  The 
doctor  was  flabbergasted  when  a 
Cadillac  drove  up  and  out  stepped 
a  pretty  blond  in  Summer  finery 
to  deliver  the  Detroit  Times  on 
the  Sindles’  doorsteps. 

“What  a  city!”  said  Dr.  Dodd. 
“Is  that  how  you  deliver  newspa¬ 
pers  here?” 

His  son-in-law  explained  that 
Mrs.  Joe  Keifus,  wife  of  the  head 
of  Big  Joe  Manufacturing  Co., 
had  just  taken  over  son  Jimmy’s 
paper  route  while  Jimmy  was 
spending  two  weeks  in  camp. 


Dela-ware  Township 
Has  Another  Weekly 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

A  new  weekly,  Delaware  Town¬ 
ship  News,  started  publication 
here  Aug.  26.  Three  local  busi¬ 
nessmen — Frank  K.  Kelemen, 
president  of  KSM  Products,  fnc., 
Charles  L.  Becker,  lithographer, 
and  Arthur  D.  Heller,  owner  of 
Artcraft  Typesetters,  are  sole 
stockholders  in  the  publishing 
company. 

Neill  H.  Massey,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Free¬ 
hold  (N.  J.)  Transcript,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Township  News.  Stephen 
Bielicki,  formerly  of  the  staff  of 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post, 
has  been  named  editor. 


Canadian  Press 
Issues  New 
Style  Book 

The  Canadian  Press  has  issued 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  its 
style  book. 

Twenty  pages  have  been  added 
to  the  pocket-size  guide  for  ed¬ 
itors  and  reporters  of  the  co-op¬ 
erative  news  agency  owned  and 
operated  by  Canada’s  daily  news¬ 
papers.  More  than  1,000  copies 
have  been  ordered  by  newspapers 
coast  to  coast  which  have  made 
CP  style  their  own. 

“Every  story  worth  printing  . 
can  be  written  for  the  Canadian  ’ 
Press,”  says  the  foreword.  “The 
purpose  of  this  style  book  is  to 
point  the  way,  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  news — not  to  raise 
barriers.” 

First  printing  was  in  1940. 
Principal  additions  since  a  1947 
revision  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  advent  of  Teletypesetter. 

In  1947,  all  CP  members  re¬ 
ceived  their  news  on  teleprinters 
using  only  capital  letters.  Now 
two-thirds  of  them  get  their  news 
copy  from  CP  in  upper  and  lower 
case  and  may  use  tape  made  from 
CP’s  transmission  to  operate  line¬ 
casting  machines  automatically. 

At  most  of  these  papers,  CP 
capitalization  style  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  for  both  wire  and  local 
news.  The  style,  covered  in  6'/4 
page.s  of  the  new  CP  style  book, 
is  moderately  “down.”  It  is  based 
on  member-paper  replies  to  sev¬ 
eral  detailed  questionnaires  and 
is  a  compromise  between  tile 
“far  up”  style  of  most  papers  in 
the  Atlantic  provinces  and  the 
“far  down”  style  of  most  papers  I 
in  the  West. 

Another  new  chapter  lays  down 
the  copy-handling  practices  for 
the  East,  West  and  Ontario  Tele¬ 
typesetter  circuits  —  for  instance, 
placelines  go  in  light-face  caps 
for  places,  lower-case  for  prov¬ 
ince,  state  or  country;  bylines  go  ■ 
bold  -  face  caps  centered  with  CP 
credit  lines  bold-face  upper-and- 
lower. 

Since  1947.  CP's  picture  service 
has  been  established  and  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  picture  style  is  added. 

CP  style  is  far  from  static. 
Every  page  of  the  100-page  book 
with  ring  binding  has  changes 
from  the  1947  edition.  All  style 
rulings  made  in  the  last  seven 
years  and  put  into  effect  by  circu¬ 
lars  to  staff  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated,  along  with  some  changes  in 
spelling  style  (Oxford  Dictionary 
is  the  authority,  with  some  excep-  - 
tions)  and  style  for  sports  and 
other  routine. 

Many  ideas  came  from  CP 
regional  meetings  of  member- 
paper  news  editors,  held  each 
Spring. 

Even  before  the  style  book  was 
issued  to  the  staff,  the  first  of  a 
new  series  of  style  circulars  had 
been  prepared. 
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CARTOONISTS  CAPTURE  CONGRESSMEN  IN  THREE  MOODS 
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Polio  Fund  Aid 
Scores  Paper's 
'Stacked  Deck' 

An  official  spokesman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  this  week  accused  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  of 
using  “a  stacked  deck”  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  support  its  opposition  to 
the  Emergency  March  of  Dimes. 
(E  &  P,  Aug.  14,  page  13.) 

‘The  people  of  Syracuse,  like 
those  alsewhere,”  are  supporting 
the  drive  because  they  recognize 
the  urgency  of  the  need.”  as.serted 
Donald  M.  St.  John,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Foundation.  In  a 
letter  to  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
disputed  the  claim  that  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial,  explaining  why 
it  objected  to  a  special  fund  appeal 
at  this  time,  was  “a  good  summary 
of  community  thinking.” 

The  Post -Standard  declared  the 
polio  campaign  threatened  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  normal  fund-raising 
appeals  of  other  agencies  later  on. 
Mr.  St.  John  observed  that  the 
Community  Chest  organizations 
have  long  been  on  record  as  fa¬ 
voring  the  complete  dissolution  of 
separate  fights  against  cancer,  tu¬ 
berculosis,  etc. 

letters  Analyzed 

He  offered  a  page  of  letters 
printed  in  the  Post-Standard  Aug. 
1.^  xs  “a  better,  though  stacked, 
summary  of  community  thinking.” 

“In  this  layout.”  he  remarked, 
“the  deck  is  stacked  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  ways: 

“( 1 1  One  head  says:  Bronx 
Citizen  Attacks  POLICY  On 
Poi  lo  Fund.  Another  says:  Couple 
Have  Always  Given,  Now 
Against  Fund’s  POLICY.  Would 
you  know  from  reading  these  heads 
that  the  first  one  is  a  blast  at  the 


Post-Standard,  and  the  second  one 
favors  the  paper’s  editorial? 

“(2)  The  only  anonymous  letter 
used  favors  the  paper’s  position. 
In  another  case,  the  publisher  pro¬ 
vides  himself  with  space  to  answer 
a  letter  unfavorable  to  the  paper. 

“(3)  Of  seven  heads  more  than 
one  column  wide,  five  were  put  on 
letters  theoretically  supporting  the 
paper.  The  only  three-column 
heads  used  were  over  letters 
deemed  to  be  to  the  paper’s  ad¬ 
vantage. 

13  lo  8  Score 

“In  reviewing  these  letters,  one 
finds  the  Post-Standard  passing  off, 
as  favorable  comments,  opinions 
with  which  the  newspaper  itself 
would  be  embarrassed  to  align  it¬ 
self  editorially. 

“Of  21  comments  appearing  on 
the  page,  13  might  be  labeled  as 
favoring  the  Past  Standard  posi¬ 
tion,  with  8  agaiast  it. 

“The  nationwide  publicity  given 
the  editorial  has  made  it  seem  that 
a  large  segment  of  public  opinion 
is  against  us.  Actually,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation’s  volunteers  in 
3,100  Chapters  are  almost  100  per 
cent  behind  the  drive,  with  only  a 
handful  expres.sing  concern  lest  the 
drive  next  January  be  endangered. 
As  long  as  people  are  people,  there 
must  be  some  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion.  And  as  long  as  newspapers 
are  run  by  people,  there  will  be 
some  which  .seek  to  transform  this 
honest  difference  into  a  question 
of  good  versus  evil;  unfortunately, 
presses  that  roll  every  day  seem  to 
determine  whose  side  the  angels 
are  on.” 

Papers  Denied  Names 

In  Colorado  and  Illinois,  two 
newspapers  were  embattled  with 
physicians  over  the  latter’s  refusal 
to  release  the  names  of  polio  vic¬ 
tims  for  publication. 

A  committee  of  the  Boulder 
County  (Colo.)  Medical  Society 
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recommended  that  city  health  of¬ 
ficers  make  public  only  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  and  that  newspapers 
be  required  to  get  written  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  patient  or  member  of 
the  family  for  use  of  names. 

“In  the  future,”  the  Daily 
Camera  told  its  readers,  “if  a  fam¬ 
ily  desires  a  public  report,  it  will 
be  necessary  either  to  call  the 
Camera  directly  or  to  give  the 
doctor  a  written  release.” 

The  Mattoon  (III.)  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette  protested  the  city  health  of¬ 
ficer’s  decision  to  withhold  all  in¬ 
formation  about  polio  cases  at  City 
Hospital.  He  said  “newspapers  and 
radio  stations  have  not  respected 
his  request  not  to  use  the  names 
of  patients.” 

The  newspaper  argued  that  pub¬ 
licity  in  polio  cases  increases  the 
public’s  awareness  of  the  “great 
crippler”  and  it  suggested  that  if 
all  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
were  to  suppress  all  reports  of 
polio  for  one  year  “we  venture  to 
say  that  the  polio  drive  would  do 
well  to  collect  a  few  plugged 
nickle.s.” 


Ownership  Change 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  newly  organized  Foothills 
Publishing  Co.  has  acquired  the 
La  Mesa  (Calif.)  News  and  Foot¬ 
hills  Pictorial,  the  El  Cajon  (Calif.) 
Record  and  the  Lakeside  (Calif.) 
Star.  Dr.  A.  W.  Klieforth,  of  La 
Mesa,  a  retired  member  of  the 
U.  S.  State  Department  foreign 
service,  is  president,  and  Dr. 
George  Phillips,  San  Diego  State 
College  faculty  member,  is  vice- 
pre.sident  of  the  new  corporation. 
William  Mockler  and  Edmund 
Cordova,  former  owners,  will  re¬ 
main  as  co-owners  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  with  Mockler  as  editor-in- 
chief  and  Corlova  as  mechanical 
superintendent. 


Herald  Tribune  Named 
In  $500,000  Libel  Suit 

Papers  have  been  filed  in  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  New  York  in  a 
$500,000  libel  action  brought  by 
Paul  Crouch,  former  Communist 
and  later  a  Government  witness  in 
hearings  of  Communists  against  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  its 
president,  Whitelaw  Reid,  and  two 
of  its  writers,  Stewart  and  Joseph 
AIsop. 

Mr.  Crouch  alleges  that  as  a 
result  of  several  articles  printed 
in  the  newspaper  between  April 
13  and  May  19,  1954,  concerning 
the  investigation  of  Dr.  J.  Robert 
Oppenheimer,  the  atomic  scientist, 
by  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  and 
investigations  by  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell  Jr.  and  Deputy 
Attorney  General  William  Rogers, 
the  plaintiff  had  been  libeled  and 
had  suffered  in  name  and  loss  of 
income. 

Mr.  Crouch  charges  that  in  the 
publication  of  such  “false  and 
defamatory  matter,  defendants 
were  actuated  by  malice  and 
wrongfully  and  wilfully  ...  in¬ 
jured  plaintiff.” 

He  complained  that  his  name, 
credit  and  reputation  as  a  man, 
and  as  an  expert  witness,  writer, 
lecturer  and  researcher  into  com¬ 
munism  and  Communist  infiltra¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  had  suf¬ 
fered,  and  that  he  had  lost  employ¬ 
ment  with  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  had  been  dam¬ 
aged  to  the  extent  of  $500,000. 


Hire  A  Teenager 

The  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times  is  aiding  in  a  citywide 
project  to  aid  boys  and  girls  to 
find  employment.  Free  ads  will 
be  run  daily  for  youngsters  seek¬ 
ing  jobs,  under  the  heading  “Hire 
A  Teenager.” 
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Editorial  Work 
Builds  Goodwill 
With  Mexicans 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
An  unprecedented  event  —  in 
•which  the  governor  of  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  northern  district  and 
numerous  other  Mexican  dignitar¬ 
ies,  including  the  mayors  of  three 
cities,  were  guests  of  American 
newspapermen  at  a  “cahuama” 
party — has  brought  into  focus  the 
new  prestige  of  the  U.  S.  press  in 
northwestern  Mexico. 

Three  San  Diego  Union  news¬ 
men  and  two  United  Press  staffers 
spearheaded  arrangements  for  the 
unusual  goodwill  event,  expenses 
of  which  were  shared  by  32  San 
Diego  newspapermen.  The  “ring¬ 
leaders”  were  Malcolm  Donnelley, 
city  editor;  Mil  Chipp,  executive 
news  editor,  and  Frank  Rhoades, 
society  editor,  of  the  Union;  and 
A1  Wiese,  San  Diego  U.P.  bureau 
manager,  and  Robert  C.  Miller, 
U.  P.  war  correspondent  who 
maintains  a  home  in  San  Diego. 

2  Giant  Turtles 
Two  giant  turtles — cahuamas — 
were  imported  from  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  prepared  Baja 
California  style  in  honor  of  the 
visiting  officials,  led  by  Governor 
Braulio  Maldonado  of  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia;  and  Mayors  Gustavo  Au- 
banel  of  Tiiuana,  Rodolfo  Esca¬ 
milla  Soto  of  Mexicali  and  David 
Ojeda  of  Ensenada. 

Gov.  Maldonado  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  that  he  urged  the  affair  be 
staged  every  three  months,  ro¬ 
tated  among  San  Diego,  Tijuana, 
Ensenada  and  Mexicali. 

The  party  was  considered  by 
many  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
increasingly  important  influence 
being  exerted  by  the  Union  in 
Baja  California,  as  result  of  a 
program  launched  almost  a  year 
ago.  At  that  time,  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley,  president  and  publisher,  Un¬ 
ion-Tribune  Publishing  Company, 
William  Shea,  general  manager, 
and  Richard  F.  Pourade,  editor, 
decided  to  expand  coverage  of 
Mexico  in  particular  and  Latin- 
America  in  general.  Mr.  Pourade, 
incidentally,  is  a  native  of  Culia- 
can,  Sinaloa. 

A  newsman  experienced  in  Lat- 
in-American  affairs,  David  Hell- 
yer,  was  hired  as  Inter-American 
Affairs  editor.  He  had  been  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  School  of 
Inter-American  Studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  and  had  served 
the  State  Department  as  director 
of  a  Costa  Rica-U.  S.  bi-national 
cultural  center  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica. 

His  assignment  is  to  establish 
goodwill  between  San  Diego  and 
Baja  California,  through  editor¬ 
ials,  news  stories,  and  personal 
contacts  with  Mexican  officials. 

A  “News  of  Mexico”  depart¬ 
ment  was  organized,  with  Mr. 
Hellyer  supervising  the  work  of 


80,000  Attend 


25th  Festival 


In  Chicago 


Chicago 

Nearly  80,000  spectators  were 
stirred  by  song  and  pageantry  at 
the  25th  annual  Cbicagoland  Mu¬ 
sic  Festival  held  here  at  Soldiers’ 
Field,  Aug.  21,  sponsored  by  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc. 

“k’ve  never  had  anything  to 
match  this,”  was  the  way  Libc- 
race,  television  pianist  and  fea¬ 
tured  star  of  the  Festival,  sum¬ 
med  up  his  impression  of  the  lake- 
front  spectacle.  Otto  A.  Harbach, 
American  librettist  and  guest  of 
honor,  called  the  audience’s  trib¬ 
ute  to  his  songs  “overwhelming." 

“The  Festival  staff  never  did  a 
better  job,”  was  the  comment  of 
Philip  Maxwell,  Festival  director. 
“Everything  was  perfect — the 
balmy  weather,  the  crowd’s  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  the  skill  of  the  parti¬ 
cipants.” 

Mr.  Maxwell  said  the  gate  re¬ 
ceipts  (proceeds  of  which  go  to 
Tribune  Charities,  Inc.)  were  the 
largest  in  the  25-year  history  of 
the  Festival.  Honored,  also,  was 
Carey  Orr,  Tribune  cartoonist, 
who  was  presented  atop  a  beauti¬ 
ful  float,  depicting  his  cartoon 


four  hours  after  it  comes  off 
the  press. 

The  Airplane  Edition  was 
inaugurated  a  year  ago  by 


show  were  the  Negro  chorus, 
1,500  accordionists,  200  kilted 
Scottish  bandsmen,  1,200  park  dis¬ 
trict  singers,  the  mafch  lighting 
ceremony,  also  the  75,000  watt 
electric  light  bulb  from  General 
Electric,  together  with  Henry 
Weber’s  orchestra  and  Horace 
Mann  school  band  from  Gary, 
Ind. 


S  Last  lap  of  race  with  Airplane  Edition.  m 

I  Split-Second  Service  for  Vacationers  | 

g  Detroit  plane,  a  Stinson,  which  flies  m 

g  Using  a  relay  system  remi-  the  Times  across  the  Straits  to  g 
g  niscent  of  the  Pony  Express,  St.  Ignace,  in  the  Upper  Pen-  g 
I  the  Detroit  Times  has  been  insula,  for  distribution  in  the  B 
g  getting  its  “Airplane  Edition”  surrounding  area.  g 

g  to  vacationers  and  regular  resi-  But  the  race  against  time  is  S 
g  dents  of  Northern  Michigan  ^ot  finished.  Mickey  McDonald  B 

g  almost  before  the  ink  is  dry.  of  Cheboygan  meets  the  plane  m  .  ...  .  -  ,  ” 

1  Involved  in  the  daily  race  at  Pellston  with  two  automo-  1  i,^ ?  lu?  c 

g  against  time  is  a  relay  of  cir-  biles  and  speeds  the  papers  1  Highlights  of  the  silver  jubilee 
g  culation  truck,  two  chartered  north  and  south  to  surrounding  B 
p  airplanes,  five  automobiles,  a  towns.  The  northbound  auto,  ■ 
m  and  a  horse-drawn  ^fter  split-second  throwoffs,  m 

B  ^  result  arrives  at  the  Mackinaw  City  B 

t  of  this  combination  of  carrie^,  pj^j.  ^jjb  just  five  minutes  to  ■ 
p  Times  customers  in  the  north-  spare  before  the  ferry  Algo-  M 
I  bnd  are  reading  the  pajrer  only  j^ah  II  pulls  out.  1 

Thirty-three  minutes  later  B 
the  Times  is  being  handed  over  p 
to  Fuller  Cowell,  aged  dray-  P 

I  Connell  of  Boston 
Heads  Engravers 

Boston 

Wilfrid  T.  Connell,  veteran 
business  manager  of  the  Boston 
Photo-Engravers  Union,  Local  No. 
3,  was  elected  president  of  the 
International  Photo  -  Engravers 
Union  of  North  America,  AFL, 
at  the  53rd  annual  convention 
here  Aug.  20. 

He  has  been  business  manager 
of  the  Boston  local  since  1940 
and  an  international  vicepresident 
since  1946.  He  defeated  Denis 
M.  Burke  of  New  York  by  a  vote 
of  53  to  46. 

Other  officers  include  Mat¬ 
thew  Woll  of  New  York,  first  vice- 
president;  Frank  D.  Smith  of 
Toronto,  second  vicepresident;  I. 
Arthur  Rehage  of  Chicago,  third 
vicepresident;  William  H.  Graf 
stringers  in  Tijuana,  Ensenada,  special  features  on  Mexico  and  of  San  Francisco,  fourth  vicepres- 
Tecate  and  Mexicali.  Assisting  Latin  America  are  published  else-  ident;  Robert  Blumenthal  of  SL 


R.-'a:  McCloy,  times  drcula-  for  delivery  to  world- 

famous  Grand  Hotel  on 


a  tion  executive. 

B  Shortly  before  10  a.m.  a 

O  Times  truck  pulls  up  beside  a  ....  .u  •  i  j  ^ 

I  chartered  plane  at  IDetroit  City  P^oi-tted  on  the  island-  | 


Mackinac  Island.  Only  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  and  bicycles 


no  autos. 

After  their  morning  round 
of  golf  and  lunch,  Detroiters 


p  Airport.  Papers  are  transferred 
y  and  soon  the  twin-engined 
B  Cessna,  piloted  by  Glenn  H. 

P  Lamont,  is  on  its  way.  At  ?re  able  to  sit  down  to  read-  g 
g  11:38  a.m.  Lamont’s  plane  is  *rig  the  Times,  just  like  at  y 
p  met  at  the  Traverse  City  air-  home.  = 

B  port  by  the  two  station  wagons  “It  is  obvious,”  said  Walter  p 
B  of  Bob  Thompson,  of  the  Aronoff,  Times  circulation  di-  □ 
p  Thompson  News  Agency,  rector,  “that  the  Times  does  g 
B  These  distribute  the  papers  to  not  expect  to  make  money  E 
H  towns  around  Traverse  City.  from  this  very  expensive  cir-  g 
B  Mr.  Lamont  takes  off  for  culation.  We  do  it  because  it  g 
y  the  second  leg  of  his  flight  gives  our  50-weeks-a-year  read-  g 
m  and  at  12:06  p.m.  he  lands  at  ers  their  same  newspaper  while  g 
H  Pellston  Airport.  There  his  they  are  vacationing.  The  = 
g  part  of  the  job  is  done.  He  is  Times  is  making  and  keeping  | 
P  met  by  the  second  chartered  friends.”  g 

gl]|]jj';']!];|!!i;iiiin!iiiiiiiiiii!iiiiii|ii'"T"!  ~ 


him  is  Gus  Holmes,  who  was  where, 
born  in  Hermosillo,  Sonora,  and 
is  bi-lingual. 

One  full  column  of  space  is  de 


Louis,  fifth  vicepresident  and 


A  regular  Sunday  feature  is  Henry  Schmal  of  St.  Louis,  scc- 
“The  News  Week  in  Latin  Amer-  retary-treasurer. 


ica,”  a  roundup  of  news  culled 
voted  to  this  news  daily,  and  ex-  from  Mexico  City  dailies  and 
pansion  to  two  columns  is  antici-  other  sources,  translated  by  Mr.  tired  after  holding  the  presidency 
pated.  In  addition,  spot  news  and  Hellyer.  for  26  years. 


Mr.  Connell  succeeds  Edward 
J.  Volz,  of  New  York,  who  r^ 
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Merchandising  Credit 
Like  Money  in  the  Bank 

By  Winstead  D.  Smith 

National  Advertising  Manager.  Richmond  (ColiL)  Independent 


The  Earned  Merchandising 
Credit  Plan  at  the  Independent  is, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  country  that  keeps  mer¬ 
chandising  on  a  properly  allocated 
cost  basis. 

Actually,  2%  of  money  spent 
with  us,  in  addition  to  the  basic 
services  offered  all  advertisers 
(trade  letters,  tie-in  solicitation, 
distribution  of  advertiser-supplied 
display  material,  etc.),  is  offered 
each  product  on  an  accrued  basis. 
A  newly  advertised  product,  which 
has  not  had  time  to  earn  a  mer¬ 
chandising  credit,  starts  off  with  a 
$50  “new  business  merchandising 
bonus.” 

Satisfied  Customers 

In  addition  to  making  merchan¬ 
dising  expenditure  more  effective, 
this  plan  helps  keep  our  customers 
satisfied.  It  immediately  tells  the 
advertisers  that  merchandising 
“ain’t  no  Santa  Claus”  but  is  al¬ 
ways  paid  for;  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  reminded  of  this  they  .seem  to 
prefer  a  plan  that  hides  nothing 
but  makes  available  to  them  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  earn — and  all  of 
what  they  earn. 

The  occasional  advertiser  who 
wants  $100  worth  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  for  $50  worth  of  advertising, 
with  or  without  the  specious  pro¬ 
mise  of  “big  space  in  the  future  if 
this  works  out  well,”  finds  no  rea- 
•son  to  be  offended  when  we  show 
him  how  we  keep  our  record  of 
each  product’s  merchandising  fund. 
We  have  not  had  a  single  com¬ 
plaint  from  an  advertiser  wanting 
extra  merchandising  in  the  two 
years  of  operating  this  plan,  so  long 
as  we  could  show  him  that  his 
credit  was  figured  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  of  the  largest  adver¬ 
tiser;  before,  this  type  of  space 
buyer  usually  accused  us  of  favor¬ 
ing  the  big-space  products. 

It  takes  us  less  than  one  day  of 
one  person’s  time,  each  half  year, 
to  keep  the  fund  records  reasonably 
up-to-date. 

Letter  with  ‘Check’ 

Advertisers  receive  a  “check” 
drawn  on  the  Independent  Mer¬ 
chandising  Dividend  Bank.  The 
sum  shown  on  the  check  is  re¬ 
deemable  in  merchandising  serv¬ 
ices.  The  amount  expires  at  the 
end  of  each  year. 

The  covering  letter  with  the 
“check”  reads  as  follows: 

“Dear  Advertiser: 

“Perhaps  you  already  know  of 
the  Independent’s  Earned  Mer¬ 
chandising  Credit  Plan.  In  addition 


to  trade  bulletins,  tie-in  solicita¬ 
tion,  and  other  such  items  that 
constitute  the  standard  service  of 
most  newspapers,  each  product  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  Independent  has  its 
own  merchandising  fund,  based  on 
the  amount  of  space  run  with  us 
during  the  preceding  and  current 
calendar  years. 

“The  amount  of  your  Earned 
Merchandising  Credit  is  shown  on 
the  attached  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
dend  Check,  which  expires  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

“If  you  are  planning  a  newspaper 
campaign  to  start  any  time  during 
this  year,  or  if  you  are  currently 
running  space  in  the  Independent, 
we’ll  be  glad  to  work  out  a  mer¬ 
chandising  program  tailored  to 
your  needs  (in  addition  to  the 
standard  services  mentioned 
above).  Just  send  your  salesman 
in  to  our  office,  or  ’phone  me,  or 
drop  me  a  line  asking  me  to  call 
on  you — or  whatever  is  most  con¬ 
venient  for  you.” 

The  letter  is  signed  by  the  na- 


'Newspapers  Are, 

Every  now  and  then  you  run 
into  a  former  newspaperman 
holding  down  a  key  spot  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Meet  Harold  H.  Yost,  former 
reporter  for  the  nonolulii  (T. 
H.)  Star-Bulletin  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  correspond¬ 
ent,  now  advertising  manager 
for  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Perhaps  it’s  his  former  news¬ 
paper  background  that  makes 
him  partial  to  newspapers  as  an 
ad  medium,  or  perhaps  it’s 
based  on  results  Harold  has 
gotten  from  spending  around 
$600,000  annually  in  the  me¬ 
dium  (much  of  it  for  color)  to 
sell  Calpak’s  long  line  of  food 
products  packed  under  the  Del 
Monte  label.  Whatever  the  rea¬ 
son,  here’s  how  he  feels  about 
newspaper  advertising: 

“Newspapers  are  and  always 
will  be  one  of  the  great  adver¬ 
tising  mediums.  For  some  clas¬ 
ses  of  advertisers,  notably  the 
big  metropolitan  department 
stores,  they  are  the  indispensible 
medium,  as  clearly  demonstrat¬ 
ed  during  the  New  York  news- 


tional  advertising  manager. 

To  explain  the  “check,”  assume 
that  Editor  &  Publisher  maga¬ 
zine,  advertising  with  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  for  the  first  time,  bought 
5,026  lines  of  advertising  with  us 
in  the  Fall  of  1953  and  Spring  of 
1954.  Our  rate  is  18c  the  line,  so 
2%  of  the  revenue  from  your  ac¬ 
count  is  $18.09;  you  were  new 
business  with  us,  so  your  “new  ac¬ 
count”  credit  was  $50.  Tthe  total 
credit  is  therefore  $68.09,  and  since 
you  didn’t  ask  for  any  merchandis¬ 
ing  beyond  the  basic  service,  your 
total  credit  remains  at  that  figure. 

Publicity  Space  Charged  Off 

Since  we  know  (still  assuming, 
of  course)  that  historically  your  ac¬ 
count  breaks  its  advertising  in  the 
Fall,  we  take  this  time  to  use  the 
merchandising  fund  promotionally, 
by  forwarding  the  letter  and 
“check”  to  all  pertinent  personnel 
on  our  Editor  &  Publisher  card. 
We  mail  similar  checks  either  to 
inactive  advertisers  or  to  current 
advertisers  whose  campaigns  could 
be  benefited  by  merchandising,  but 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
not  allowed  themselves  contact 
with  us  in  order  to  let  us  help  them. 

With  this  “fund,”  we  have 
bought  cards,  easels  and  various 
other  point-of-sale  display  material 
(since  we  do  not  own  our  own 
printing  shop)  for  our  advertisers. 


paper  strike  some  months  back. 
“Our  company,”  Harold  con- 


Harold  H.  Yost 

California  Packing  Corp. 


tinues,  “has  consistently  used 
newspaper  advertising  for  many 
years.  We  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  encourage  dealers  to 
feature  Del  Monte  products  in 
their  own  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“I  can  foresee  no  time  when 
we  shall  even  consider  giving 


hired  demonstrators,  administered 
contests  among  retailers  and  pro¬ 
vided  prizes  for  support  of  adver¬ 
tised  products,  and  similar  services 
that  cost  us  real  money  to  the  exact 
amount  that  the  record  shows. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  also 
charge  off  at  national  rate  the 
space  devoted  to  publicity  pictures 
and  stories  for  our  advertisers.  In 
short,  virtually  anything  asked  for 
in  the  way  of  merchandising  is 
given,  except  that  the  fund  cannot 
be  used  for  rebate,  short-rate,  or 
free  advertising  space. 

N.  Y.  Ad  Club  to  Hold 
Annual  Selling  Course 

The  31st  annual  Advertising  and 
Selling  Course  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  will  open  Oct.  4 
and  will  consist  of  27  lectures. 
Those  who  complete  these  lectures 
may  enroll  in  one  of  six  clinics: 
Sales  Promotion,  Better  Selling, 
Copy,  Radio  and  Television,  Pro¬ 
duction,  Marketing  and  Research. 

Three  annual  scholarship  awards 
are  offered — first  prize  $500,  sec¬ 
ond  $200  and  the  third  $100.  The 
awards  will  be  made  to  winners  of 
a  special  essay-project  contest  open 
to  all  current  first-time  students. 
They  will  be  used  to  pay  the  tui¬ 
tion  for  any  advertising,  selling, 
marketing  or  research  courses  at 
any  school  of  the  winners’  choice. 


up  the  use  of  newspapers  where  M 
and  as  they  fit  best  into  our  9 
sales  and  merchandising  plans.”  ^ 
A  graduate  of  the  University  j 
of  California,  Harold’s  been  in  g 
advertising  and  public  relations  □ 
some  30  years,  starting  with  the  3 
Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau  (now  g 
Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau).  He  B 
joined  H.  K.  McCann  Co.  (now  m 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.)  in  San  3 
Francisco  in  1928;  became  ac-  H 
count  man  for  Calpak’s  Del  p 
Monte  line — the  client  for  which  9 
he  is  today  ad  manager.  H 

Following  World  War  II,  M 
Harold  was  in  Hawaii  on  spe-  M 
cial  public  relations  work  for  3 
the  Hawaii  Statehood  Commis-  M 
sion.  In  1948  he  joined  Calpak  B 
to  organize  and  edit  the  com-  g 
pany’s  Del  Monte  Shield,  slick-  ^ 
paper  house  magazine.  In  1951  g 
he  was  appointed  ad  manager  M 
and  today  is  supervisory  editor  g 
of  the  Shield  along  with  his  S 
other  duties.  M 

Harold’s  hobby?  The  out-  p 
doors,  particularly  a  small  seg-  g 
mcnt  of  it  in  California’s  Napa  n 
Valley  where,  he  says,  “I  may  g 
one  of  these  days  get  away  from  g 
it  all.”— R.  B.  McI.  1 
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Editors,  Noted 
Citizens  Aid 
Steak  Knife  Ads 

Minnneapolis 

Murray’s  Restaurant  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  unusual  program  for 
•selling  Murray’s  Silver  Butter  Knife 
steak  dinners  to  residents  of  more 
than  20  towns  in  Minnesota. 

Working  with  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  and  leading  personalities  in 
each  of  the  towns  on  the  .schedule, 
Murray’s  invites  a  prominent  cit¬ 
izen  and  his  wife  to  enjoy  a  silver 
Butter  Knife  steak  dinner  for  two 
with  Mr.  Murray’s  compliments. 

As  the  steak  is  served,  the  guests 
are  photographed,  and  during  the 
dinner,  their  comments  are  noted. 
The  photograph  and  comments 
then  become  the  main  illustration 
for  a  .seven  column  by  240  line  ad 
carrying  the  headline  “Your  Neigh¬ 
bors  Eat  At  Murray’s”  which  is 
run  in  the  hometown  newspaper 
of  the  guest. 

Not  only  is  the  ad  series  deliver¬ 
ing  high  impact  local  readership, 
but  local  editors  have  given  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  assistance  in  securing 
popular,  well  known  local  personal¬ 
ities  and  in  merchandising  the  ad 
when  it  appears. 

The  photograph  and  comments 
about  the  dinner  are  also  used  as 
the  basis  for  Murray’s  one-minute 
television  spot  once  each  week,  the 
theme  for  which  is  “People  Every¬ 
where  In  Minnesota  Enjoy  Mur¬ 
ray’s  Silver  Butter  Knife  Steak 
Dinner  for  Two.” 

Complete  preparation  and  de¬ 
tails  are  handled  by  the  Ray  C. 
Jenkins  Advertising  Agency  and 
Public  Relations  Service  Bureau  of 
Minneapolis. 


2  Join  Art  Staff 

Paul  F.  Samuelson  and  George 
M.  Guido  have  joined  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Detroit  offices  of 
Campbell-Ewald  company.  Mr. 
Samuelson  was  art  director  of 
Kircher,  Hilton  &  Collett,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Guido  worked  as  art  director  in 
Grey  Advertising  and  Anderson 
&  Cairns,  and  as  associate  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Anderson,  Davis  & 
Platte. 


School  Section 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Using  the  Associated  Press 
Back-to-School  section,  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  sold  15,738  lines  of 
local-retail  copy.  The  supplement 
ran  in  the  Aug.  22  issue. 


Skinner  at  Y  <Si  R 

Eugene  M.  Skinner  has  been 
made  assistant  manager  of  the 
merchandising  department  of 
Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc. 


'nbur  Neighbors  Eat  at 


Ad  Revenue 
Is  Growing 
In  Britain 


Reportorial  techniques  make  restaurant  ad  good  reading. 


Newspaper  Reps 
Set  for  Name 
Change  Sept.  1 

Newspaper  representatives 
Small,  Brewer  and  Kent,  Inc. 
Sept.  1  will  change  its  name  to 
read  Johnson,  Kent.  Gavin  &  Sin- 
ding,  Inc.,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

William  C.  Johnson,  president 
of  the  corporation  for  the  past 
two  years,  began  his  career  as  a 
newspaper  representative  with  the 
John  Budd  Co.  in  1925.  He  later 
became  New  York  office  sales 
manager  of  the  company.  In  1933 
he  joined  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walk- 
er  and  was  made  vicepresident  in 
1948. 

Buys  Interest 

Albert  H.  Kent,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer,  for  several  years 
was  eastern  sales  manager  for  the 
George  B.  David  Co.,  daily  news¬ 


paper  representatives.  In  1939  he 
bought  out  the  interest  of  Mr. 
David  and  then  consolidated  the 
list  of  newspapers  into  what  is 
the  Small,  Brewer  and  Kent  or¬ 
ganization. 

Vicepresident  Joseph  G.  Gavin 
joined  SB&K  in  1926  and  has 
served  as  VP  in  charge  of  the 
Boston  office  since  that  time. 
Thomas  A.  Sinding,  vicepresident 
and  Chicago  office  manager,  has 
been  with  the  company  for  about 
two  years. 

The  firm  has  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Francisco. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Weekly  Folds 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Lowville 
Leader  was  published  Aug.  19. 
Richard  T.  Powers,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  since  1952,  said  sus¬ 
pension  was  due  to  “uncontrol¬ 
lable  circumstances.” 


Johnson 


Kent 


Gavin 


Sinding 


By  Doris  Willens 

London 

Have  Britain’s  long  years  of  con¬ 
trolled  economy  made  for  any  per¬ 
manent  changes  in  the  pattern  of 
press  advertising? 

A  recently-published  survey 
nvade  on  behalf  of  the  Advertising 
Association  indicates  that  as  con¬ 
trols  of  products  and  paper  are 
removed,  the  old  pre-war  pattern 
is  slowly  being  re-established. 

Advertising  expenditure  formed 
2.07%  of  the  national  income  in 
1938,  fell  to  1.19  in  1946,  rose  to 
1.54  in  1952.  And  provisional  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  the  increase  con¬ 
tinued  in  1953  and  will  soon  reach 
the  1938  level. 

News  Print  Rationing 

Until  newspapers  are  finally 
freed  from  newsprint  rationing,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  whether  they 
have  suffered  any  permanent  losses 
to  magazines  and  periodicals. 

While  paper  controls  were  in 
full  effect  during  the  immediate 
post-war  years,  advertisers  turned 
to  posters,  transport,  film  and 
slides.  These  forms  of  advertising 
have  now  fallen  back  in  importance 
to  about  where  they  were  before 
the  war. 

Then  magazines  and  periodicals 
were  freed  from  controls,  and  be¬ 
tween  1948  and  1952  they  were  the 
greatest  gainers. 

As  newsprint  rations  for  the  na¬ 
tional  press  were  increa.sed,  it  too 
showed  gains.  In  1938  the  national 
press  cornered  17.1  percent  of  all 
advertising;  in  1948  this  had  fallen  , 
to  10  percent.  By  1952  it  had  re¬ 
covered  to  12.2.  Provisional  figures 
show  that  the  gain  is  probably  con¬ 
tinuing. 

Post-War  Ads  Up 

Although  it  represents  a  smaller 
share  of  the  national  income,  post¬ 
war  advertising  expenditure  has — 
pound  for  pound — more  than 
doubled  that  of  pre-war  days.  In 
1938  the  total  was  almost  £98  mil¬ 
lions,  which  at  that  time  was 
equivalent  to  about  $390  millions. 
The  estimated  1953  total  Ls  £230 
millions,  now  equivalent  to  $644 
millions. 

Proportion  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  spent  on  advertising  in  Bri¬ 
tain  is  just  over  half  that  spent  in 
the  United  States,  but  much  higher 
than  that  spent  in  France,  Italy, 
Denmark  and  Australia. 

The  question  now  uppermost  in  \ 
the  minds  of  newspaper  publishers  ' 
is  what  percentage  of  the  available 
advertising  money  will  be  drained 
off  by  Britain’s  new  commercial 
television. 

A  Fleet  Street  editor  told  E&P’s 
correspondent  that  the  national 
press  has  agreed  to  ban  from  its 
pages  the  program  .schedules  of 
the  new  commercial  television 
when  it  comes  into  operation. 
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in  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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the  answer  is  that  it  will  be  done 

most  thoroughly  by  giving  them  GlOCGIlGS  GUt  ACiS 
local  newspaper  support.  /m  Prir^c' 

“In  advertising,  the  opinions  of  ^  ric?uui..c  r 
shopkeepers  are  of  fundamental  Mountain  Home,  Ark. 

importance.  Four  retail  groceries  in  this 

“In  the  long  run,  the  thing  north  Arkansas  town  of  1,200  took 

that  matters  most  to  local  papers  a  combination  ad  in  the  weekly 

is  what  retailers  think  of  them  as  Baxter  County  Bulletin  last  week 

media.  advertise  the  fact  that  they  11  do 

“This  matters  most  not  merely  no  more  advertising, 
because  so  large  a  proportion  of  The  four  markets  said  they  were 
advertising  revenue  comes  directly  taking  the  action  because  we  all 

from  retailers  who  think  well  of  know  that  to  sell  on  a  competitive 

.  .  -the  selling  power  of  local  papers,  basis  we  must  keep  our  overhead 

nificant  light  on  the  problem  of  There  are  deeper  reasons.  Retailer  at  a  low  minimum.” 

planning  a  national  campaign,”  opinion  is  an  influence  reaching  “As  a  No.  1  step  to  cut  our  over¬ 
commented  the  bulletin  of  the  right  into  the  planning  of  national,  head,”  they  added,  “we  are  discon- 
Newspaper  Society.  Approacn  the  35  ^vell  as  local,  campaigns.  tinning  both  newspaper  and  radio 

problem  with  the  main  question,  “The  manufacturer  with  con-  advertising.  We  believed  you  had 

‘What  is  the  main  essential?*  and  sunier  goods  to  sell  must  first  sell  rather  see  low  prices  every  day 

the  answer  is.  To  win  the  support  them  to  retailers.  If  he  seeks  to  than  large  newspaper  print  on  the 

of  retailers.’  Then  ask  how  and  sidestep  this  process,  and  to  foster  weekends.” 

_ _  I  the  public  demand  first,  it  follows  The  explanatory  ad  was  signed 


Advertiser  • 


Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 

Shopkeepers  Prefer  Ad 
Campaign  in  Local  Paper 


marketing  operation  this  is  waste-  Increase  Ads«  Parizo 
ful  because  it  creates  a  demand  ip^ii  t\— 
which  cannot  at  once  be  met  and  Tells  Dairy  tormers 
which  therefore  passes  elsewhere;  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

and  it  is  slow  because  the  actual  The  key  to  solving  the  dairy 
selling  starts  so  late  in  the  day.  farmer’s  problems  is  increased  ad- 
“One  of  the  important  require-  vertising,  Vic  Parizo,  manager  of 
ments  of  a  successful  national  cam-  the  membership  service  depart- 
paign  is,  therefore,  that  it  should,  ment  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
in  advance  of  its  launching,  seem  Cooperative  Association,  said  at  a 
an  effective  one  to  retailers.  It  must  luncheon  here  of  the  Rotary  Club 
include  media  which  the  retailer  on  problems  in  the  dairy  industry, 
has  faith  in  so  that  he  is  persuaded  Farmers  take  it  for  granted  that 
to  stock  the  goods  in  readiness,  everyone  knows  about  milk  and ' 
The  successful  campaign  must  be  other  dairy  products'  and  therefore 
planned  with  due  regard  to  the  re-  they  do  not  spend  enough  money 
toilers’  preferences.  in  advertising  their  products,  he 

‘That  is  why  those  preferences  added, 
affect  the  disposition  of  advertising  He  said  that  farmers  throughout 
budgets  far  in  excess  of  those  which  the  nation  are  individualistic  and 
they  directly  control.  do  not  know  how  to  market  their 

‘The  retailer’s  opinions  on  ad-  product  so  as  to  get  maximum 
vertising  values  may  not  be  closely  benefits. 

reasoned  or  scienti^.  But  they  are  He  advocated  six  methods  to  in- 
based  on  experience  and  are,  there-  crease  the  consumption  of  dairy 
fore,  probably  sound.  products: 

“Right  or  wrong,  they  matter.”  1.  Increased  advertising. 

■  2.  Increased  education  about 

'“‘^%et«rm«rchandi,ing. 

$7.8  Billion  in  53  4.  Better  packaging. 

Advertising  expenditures  in  the  5.  Making  the  product  mor« 
United  States  reached  a  high  of  easily  available  to  the  consumer. 
$7.8  billion  in  1953,  compared  with  6.  More  research  on  uses  for 
less  than  $1.7  billion  in  1935,  ac-  dairy  products, 
cording  to  the  latest  chart  in  the  ■ 

weekly  “Road  Maps  of  Industry”  New  York  Linage  Dip 

series  prepared  by  the  National  In-  \wr-  j  .  •  t  i 

dustrial  Conference  Board.  Wiped  Out  Ul  July 

The  major  share  of  spending  for  The  drop-off  in  advertising  lin- 
advertising  still  went  for  newspaper  age  in  New  York  City  newspaper 
advertising;  however,  the  percent-  from  1953  was  narrowed  and  all 
age  dropped  from  45%  of  the  1935  but  wiped  out  in  July.  Linagt 


Your  test  campaigns  can  be 
made  and  checked  quickly, 
effectively  and  economically 
when  you  conduct  them  in 
WORCESTER — the  "Crossroads 
of  New  England".  By  far  the 
most  representative  of  the  re¬ 
gion,  Worcester's  well-balanced 
population  enjoys  substantial, 
and  stable  industrial  and  agri- 
Worcester  leiegram-baxette  Ci 
103,099. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
George  F.  Booths  Publisher 

\  MOLONEY,  REGAN  I  SCHMIH,  he. 

j  NaHonol  Kepresenlativu 


creased  slightly.  Television,  com-  were  financial,  11.19%,  automO' 
ing  up  from  nothing  in  1948  to  tive,  4.26,  and  department  stores 
7.8%  in  1953,  accounted  for  almost  0.85%.  The  losses  were  recorded 
as  much  of  the  advertising  dollar  by  classified,  2.29%,  general,  0.89, 
last  year  as  radio.  and  retail  0.19. 
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TO  SEE  THAT  Your  Ad 
WILL  BE  SEEN  BY  More  PEOPLE 


"Wide-Awake  St  Louis  Reads  the  Morning  Glebe' 
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Calif.  Paper  Sold 

PiSMO,  Calif. 

Howard  Seelye  and  I.  O. 
(Zeke)  Marques  of  El  Centro, 
Calif.,  have  purchased  the  Pismo 
(Calif.)  Times  from  Mary  and 
James  McCully  and  will  take  over 
operation  Sept.  1.  Mr.  Seelye, 
managing  editor,  El  Centro  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Post-Press,  formerly  was  with 
the  Whittier  (Calif.)  News.  Mr. 
Marques,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent,  Post-Press  and  the  affiliated 
Brawley  News,  previously  was 
with  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Un¬ 
ion-Tribune  and  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Printing  Co. 

Mrs.  Gloria  Seelye,  formerly 
advertising  manager  and  editor, 
Montebello  (Calif.)  News,  also 
will  be  active  in  the  Pismo  week¬ 
ly’s  operations. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Kimble,  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  has  purchased  the  Dorches¬ 
ter  (Wis.)  Clarion  from  W.  P. 
Lehnertz,  owner  since  1945,  and 
is  taking  over  the  property  as  of 
Sept.  1.  Mr.  Kimble  previously 
edited  the  Linden  (Tenn.)  Perry 
Countian  and  also  was  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  a  radio  station  at  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  Tenn. 

*  *  * 

The  West  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
News,  a  community  weekly  re¬ 
ported  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
publications  financed  entirely  by 
community  advertising,  was  sold 
Aug.  12  to  Gilbert  Yarbrough, 
publisher  of  the  Hickman  (Tenn.) 
County  Times  for  an  undisclosed 
amount. 

The  News,  published  for  the 
past  55  years,  has  a  circulation  of 
about  4,500  and  was  owned  by 
Mrs.  Jane  Johnson. 

*  *  m 

Hustiford  (Wis.)  News  has 
been  sold  by  Willie  Kaul  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  since  1948,  to 
Lyle  Sielaif,  part  owner  of  the 
Hilbert  (Wis.)  Favorite.  Mr.  Kaul 
will  engage  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  and  auction  service. 

*  *  * 

Sale  of  Attica  (Kas.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  to  Arthur  J.  Carruth  III,  for¬ 
mer  Topeka  and  Medicine  lx>dge 
newspaperman,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  E.  Jacobsen. 

Howard  Haughawout  has  sold 
Onaga  (Kas.)  Herald  to  William 
Harder.  The  Herald  had  been 
owned  by  the  Haugawout  family 
since  1890.  Mr.  Harder  formerly 
worked  in  the  Capper  Publications 
composing  room,  but  more  recent¬ 
ly  leased  and  published  the  Blue 
Rapids  Times  for  a  year. 

* 

Selmer  Sawter,  who  purchased 
the  job  printing  shop  of  Ettrick 
(Wis.)  Advance  last  year,  has 
taken  over  the  publication  of  the 
Advance,  publL^ed  by  Helmer 
Gilbertson,  editor  of  Melrose 
(Wis.)  Chronicle. 


Vz-Year  Report 
bn  Linage 
In  Soft  Goods 

Chicago 

The  Advertising  Checking  Bu¬ 
reau  through  its  Newspaper  Re¬ 
search  Services  has  released  the 
six-month  figures  on  eight  classifi¬ 
cations  of  nationally  advertised 
lines  of  merchandise. 

In  compiling  the  statistics.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Checking  Bureau  reads 
every  advertisement  in  every  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Each  ad  is  measured  and 
tabulated  by  brand  name.  In  many 
instances  a  record  is  kept  of  the 
price  at  which  the  merchandise 
was  advertised.  More  than  85,000 
newspaper  advertisements  were 
processed  in  the  reports  below. 

In  reading  the  data,  it  should  be 
noted  that  on  some  reports  all 
newspapers  are  included,  while  in 
other  reports  only  a  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  are  included.  All 
figures  are  for  the  six  month  period 
ending  June  30. 

Woolen  Blankets 

Six  leading  brands  were  checked 
in  all  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  Linages  are  as  follows: 
1954—57,000  inches 
1953—74,000  inches 

1952 — 60,000  inches 
Women’s  Wear  Fabrics 
Nine  leading  brands  of  fabrics 
used  in  women’s  wear  were  check¬ 
ed  in  all  newspapers  in  cities  of 
over  50,000  population.  In  1954 
there  were  92,259  agate  lines  of 
advertising  as  against  the  124,744 
agate  lines  in  the  corresponding 
period  for  1953.  When  the  tabula¬ 
tions  are  broken  down  by  size  of 
city,  it  is  seem  that  the  decrease  in 
advertising  is  quite  small  in  cities 
of  from  50,000  to  100,000  popula¬ 
tion  compared  with  1953.  Adver¬ 
tising  in  cities  of  100,000  and  over 
population  is  about  one-third  un¬ 
der  1953. 

Dresses 

Four  leading  brands  of  dresses 
advertised  at  $8.95  to  approximate¬ 
ly  $19.95  were  checked  in  all  cities. 
Comparison  of  1954  with  previous 
years  is  as  follows: 

1954 — 1,405,000  Agate  Lines 

1953 — 1,525,000  Agate  Lines 

1952 — 1,492,000  Agate  Lines 
Sanitary  Napkins 
All  newspapers  in  145  cities 
were  checked  for  all  brands  and 
6,735  ads  totaling  434,000  lines  of 
display  space  were  tabulated. 
Household  Bleaches 
A  check  of  7  leading  brands  of 
household  bleaches  was  made  in 
29  specified  cities.  A  total  of  6,648 
advertisements  appeared  during  the 
first  six  months  on  these  7  brands 
totaling  965,878  agate  lines. 

Pen  Advertising 

In  all  cities  of  50,000  and  over 
population  there  appeared  a  total 
of  2,476  advertisements  totaling 


B&B  Exec  to  Join 
Paper  Study  Group 

William  A.  Foxen,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Benton  &  Bowles. 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  a  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  Hoover  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Foxen  will  serve  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission’s  Task 
Force  on  Paperwork  Management, 
a  group  which  is  making  a  special 
study  to  reduce  the  large  volume  of 
paper  work  and  record  keeping  re¬ 
quired  by  rulings  of  federal  agen¬ 
cies. 


442,000  agate  lines.  The  average 
size  of  a  fountain  pen  advertise¬ 
ment  in  1952  was  120  lines;  in 
1953;  154  lines;  and  180  lines  in 
1954. 

Leather  Goods 

This  classification  covers  miscel¬ 
laneous  leather  goods  such  as  key 
carriers,  bill-folds,  pass  cases,  etc. 
6,685  advertisements  were  checked 
in  all  papers  in  all  cities.  Total 
lines  630,000  showing  very  little 
change  from  the  same  periods  in 
1953  and  1952. 

Foundation  Garments 

A  new  brand  name  has  been  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  list  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ment  ads  being  checked  making  a 
total  of  13  this  year  against  12  in 
1953.  Of  this  total  4  brand  names 
had  exceeded  a  total  of  1,000,000 
lines  on  June  30.  All  newspapers 
in  all  cities  were  checked. 

1954—9,352,983  Agate  Lines 

1953— 8,757,951  Agate  Lines 

Bras 

Thirteen  brand  names  were 
checked  in  32,059  separate  adver¬ 
tisements.  Four  brand  names  had 
exceeded  1,000,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  June  30.  All  newspapers 
were  checked. 

1954 —  8,453,048  Agate  Lines 

1953—8,094,166  Agate  Lines 

m 

Plan  Started  to  Govern 
Gas,  Electric  Co.  Ads 

Cleveland 

Harold  Eckes,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Co., 
Cleveland,  this  week  announced 
the  start  of  a  plan  to  draft  a  code 
of  ethics  governing  advertising  and 
public  relations  activities  by  gas 
and  electric  companies. 

Mr.  Eckes,  member  of  a  six- 
man  committee  of  the  Public  Util¬ 
ity  Advertising  Association,  which 
instituted  the  plan,  charged  that 
there  was  a  growing  tendency  in 
advertising  among  some  utility 
companies  to  resort  to  claims,  state¬ 
ments,  and  comparisons  not  based 
on  supportable  facts. 

A  resolution,  recently  adopted 
by  the  association,  said  that  “such 
practices,  where  they  exist,  may  be 
damaging  to  the  entire  gas  and  elec¬ 
tric  public  utility  industry.” 

The  proposed  code  is  to  be 
offered  to  the  P.U.A.A.  national 
convention  in  Chicago  next  May. 


Papers  to  Share 
In  Political  Ads 
In  New  Mexico 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.  . 

Charles  H.  Fischer,  president  of 
the  New  Mexico  Press  Association, 
who  recently  criticized  Democratic 
handling  of  advertising  plans  for 
the  Fall  election,  has  been  assured 
that  newspapers  would  be  given  , 
their  fair  share  of  advertising.  j 

Mr.  Fischer,  publisher  of  Clovis  : 
(N.  M.)  News-Journal,  wrote 

Democratic  State  Chairman  T.  E.  . 
Brown  urging  him  to  “look  into  the  I 
powerful  medium  of  newspaper  ' 
advertising  over  all  others.” 

The  letter  was  touched  off  by 
a  report  that  the  Democrats  have 
contracted  to  spend  $20,000  for  j 
radio  and  television  time. 

Mr.  Brown  said,  “We  plan  to 
use  all  types  of  advertising  and  all 
the  advertising  won’t  be  centered 
in  Albuquerque.  It  will  be  spread 
all  over  the  state.” 

Plans  Criticized 

Mr.  Fischer  had  criticized  appar¬ 
ent  party  plans  to  use  advertising 
money  to  carry  the  campaign  mes¬ 
sage  in  Albuquerque  alone.  He 
wrote  that  Albuquerque  radio  and 
television  stations  “are  fine  stations, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  a  rather 
strong  slap  in  the  face  to  the  press 
of  New  Mexico  that  this  amount 
should  already  be  contracted  for, 
and  as  yet  to  my  knowledge, 
nothing  has  been  contracted  for  in 
the  great  newspapers  of  our  state.” 

Joe  Lawler,  managing  editor  of 
the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mex¬ 
ican  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  press  group,  ^ 
commented:  “I’ll  guarantee  the 

Democrats  will  lose  plenty  of  votes 
among  the  TV-viewing  and  radio¬ 
listening  public  if  they  start  inter¬ 
fering  with  network  programs. 
Radio  and  TV  are  entertainment 
media,  and  .  .  .  political  advertis¬ 
ing  doesn’t  come  under  the  enter¬ 
tainment  category  ...  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  political  advertising 
would  serve  more  to  antagonize 
voters  than  convert  them.” 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  head  of  New 
Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which 
operates  dailies  in  Las  Vegas, 
Tucumcari,  Gallup,  Farmington, 
and  Artesia,  said  he  thought  both 
parties  would  rely  mainly  on  “the 
superior  pulling  powers  of  the 
newspapers  of  New  Mexico.” 

“We  understand  that  radio  and 
TV  station  budgets  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  advance  because  of  the 
relative  inflexibility  of  these  } 
media.” 

■ 

Promotion  Readied 

A  three-month  Fall  promotion  of 
Lady  Esther’s  Four-Purpose  Face 
Cream,  tying-in  with  the  cosmetic 
firm’s  35th  anniversary,  will  run 
from  Sept.  15  to  Dec.  15.  A  heavy 
schedule  of  national  advertising  in  . 
daily  newspapers  and  Sunday  sup-  1 
plements  breaks  Sept.  12.  | 
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Advertiser  ♦  Newspcrper 

Classified  Ads  Register 
People  in  Hotel  Again 


The 

ONLY 

WAY 

KNOW 

what  Circulation 
You  Buy  is  to 

Follow  A.B.C. 
STATEMENTS  .  .  . 

It  is  the  ONLY 
RECOGNIZED 


Proof! 


is  the  ONLY 

ABC 

Newspaper 


Yes  .  .  .  it’s  the 
0  NL  Y  way  of 
Knowing  what  your 
Advertising  BUYS 
in  the  RICH  NORTH 
SHORE  MARKET! 

Rspresented  by 

JOHNSON.  KENT.  GAVIN 
&  BINDING.  Inc. 

New  York.  Chicago, 
Boston,  San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles 


Have  you  a  “white  elephant” 
hotel  in  your  town?  One  that’s  dy¬ 
ing  from  too  many  unoccupi^ 
rooms;  a  victim  of  motelmania? 

Then  try  the  classified  cure  on 
the  hotel’s  owner. 

The  prescription  is  detailed  in  an 
article  which  Hotel  Gazette,  trade 
paper  of  the  business,  presents  in 
the  August  issue.  The  patient  was 
Hotel  Kenmore  Hall  on  East  23rd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

New  owners  (Robert  Souers  and 
Bernard  Saltzman)  took  over  the 
place  recently  when  it  was  reported¬ 
ly  losing  more  than  $100  a  day. 
They  gave  it  a  fast  face-lifting, 
spending  less  than  $100  a  room  for 
redecorating,  replacing  furniture, 
adding  eye-appealing  draperies. 
Then  they  turned  to  a  promotion 
program  and  adopted  a  “pay  as  you 
go  policy.” 

For  Limited  Budget 

Therein,  says  Seena  Hamilton, 
managing  editor  of  Hotel  Gazette, 
lies  the  story  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

After  surveying  the  situation  pro- 
mation  man  Gerry  Lang  selected 
the  classified  approach  as  the  one 
most  likely  to  produce  immediate 
results.  This  was  necessary  because 
a  long  range  program  would  not  fit 
into  the  limited  budget  of  the 
Souers  -  Saltzman  plan  of  making 
the  property  self-sustaining  on  its 
renovation  project. 

A  study  of  markets  and  media 
showed  clearly  that  the  nearest, 
most  accessible  audience  was 
•through  the  classified  pages  of 
three  New  York  dailies  which 
could  deliver  a  message  economic¬ 
ally  to  more  than  2,500,000  read¬ 
ers  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

With  media  selected,  a  30-line 
classified  advertisement  prepared 
by  Lang,  was  placed  through  the 
James  Andrew  DeNina  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  New  York.  The  first 
ad,  placed  in  a  Sunday  New  York 
Times  brought  in  70  calls,  50  of 
these  in  person,  resulting  in  the 
renting  of  five  units — the  same  day 
the  ad  appeared! 

As  more  rooms  were  completed 
and  work  stepped  up  to  include  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  lobby,  the  creat¬ 
ing  of  the  Ken  Club  (a  guest  room 
for  relaxation)  and  a  TV  Theatre, 
the  coverage  of  the  advertising  was 
increased  to  include  insertions  on 
Sunday  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  the  New  York  Jour- 
ruil  American.  After  a  period  of  50 
days  when  the  renovation  project 
was  accelerated,  the  frequency  of 
insertion  was  increased  to  include 
daily  ads  in  the  Times  and  the 
Herald  Tribune,  with  daily  space 
limited  to  ten  or  twelve  lines. 

As  more  ads  appeared  in  the 
classified  sections,  rentals  kept  in¬ 


creasing.  When  the  occupancy  was 
up  30%,  ads  were  limited  to  the 
New  York  Times  on  Sunday  and 
three  times  weekly,  Monday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Friday.  In  110  days, 
more  than  150  units  were  rented 
directly  through  these  ads.  Today, 
occupancy  is  better  than  90%  and 
direct  pronmtion  has  been  curtailed 
to  avoid  overselling — a  problem 
that  confronted  the  Kenmore  on 
one  recent  weekend  when  occupan¬ 
cy  exceeded  100%. 

The  potency  of  classified  ads  as 
a  quick  acting  sales  weapon  is  fur¬ 
ther  seen  by  the  report  that  when 
ads  ran  in  all  three  newspapers, 
inquiries  ran  well  over  120  calls  on 
a  Sunday  and  Monday  alone. 

But  most  telling  of  all  are  the 
sales  charts  which  show  that  when 
Souers  and  Saltzman  took  over, 
the  number  of  unsold  rooms  aver¬ 
aged  better  than  6,800  a  month. 
Today,  after  only  four  months,  un¬ 
sold  rooms  have  been  reduced  to 
less  than  1,800 — a  feat  accomplish¬ 
ed  on  an  advertising  budget  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,500  for  classified 
ads  in  that  period  of  time. 

In  March,  the  first  month  under 
the  new  owners,  gross  income 
jumped  $2,000  over  the  same 
month  of  ’53.  April  was  $3,000 
ahead  of  the  previous  year;  May, 
$4,100  ahead,  and  June  show^ 
a  $6,300  jump. 

This  is  just  part  of  the  astonish¬ 
ing  record  of  a  hotel  that  nobody 
wanted,  summarizes  Hotel  Ga¬ 
zette.  The  Kenmore  ads  were  more 
than  a  series  of  “rooms  for  sale” 
plugs.  Adman  Lang  wrote  copy 
that  told  a  story,  that  teased,  at¬ 
tracted  readership — and  that  were 
not  crowded.  The  proof  of  high 
readership  is  seen  in  the  many  let¬ 
ters  that  have  come  in  just  com¬ 
menting  on  the  ads. 

■ 

Atlanta  Agency  Adds 
Two  to  Creative  Stott 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Paul  Darcy  Boles,  former  re¬ 
porter-feature  writer  for  the  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post  and  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  and  Mason  Plank,  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  man,  have 
joined  the  creative  staff  of  Liller, 
Neal  and  Battle,  Atlanta  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

Mr.  Boles,  author  of  “The 
Streak”  and  the  just-published  “The 
Beggers  in  the  Sun,”  has  been 
named  director  of  television,  radio, 
and  motion  pictures.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  vicepresident  of  an  agency. 

Mr.  Plank  has  been  assign^  to 
copy  and  account  servicing  depart¬ 
ments  and  before  coming  to  At¬ 
lanta  he  was  associated  with  Par¬ 
son,  Huff,  and  Northlich  agency, 
Louisville,  and  Leo  Burnett  &  Co., 
Chicago. 


Linage  Hits 
Record  High 
For  Half  Year 

National  advertisers  bought  ' 
more  newspaper  space  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  than 
ever  before  in  history.  The  new 
record  broke  the  previous  one  set 
in  1950  by  0.4  per  cent,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Measured  against 
1953,  the  gain  for  the  first  half 
was  3%.  I 

Grocery  Ads  Up 

“The  new  six-month  record,”  i 
said  the  Bureau,  “reflected  heavier  I 
use  of  newspapers  by  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  every  major  classifica¬ 
tion.”  The  grocery  classification, 
for  example,  was  up  1,779,834  lines 
over  the  first  six  months  of  1953.  | 
Other  increases  included:  perfumes 
and  cosmetics,  1,235,175  lines; 
passenger  cars  (new)  2,346,627 
lines;  airlines,  1,780,781  lines. 

“liie  increase  in  gasolines  and 
oils,”  the  Bureau  reported,  “dwarf¬ 
ed  all  other  gains.”  The  classifica¬ 
tion  moved  up  11,596,980  lines, 
or  115.1%. 

The  increased  use  of  newspaper 
space  by  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  as  well  as  networks  amounted 
to  more  than  1,500,000  lines,  for 
a  gain  of  25.1%. 

Mags  Boost  Ads 

Magazines  boosted  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising  slightly  more — 
26.4% — to  promote  circulation  and 
advertising. 

Gains  of  just  under  a  million 
lines  were  recorded  by  beer — up 
901,564;  beverages^  (coffee,  tea, 
soft  drinks,  etc.),  737,051;  laun¬ 
dry  soaps  and  cleaners,  800,138;  | 
furniture  and  home  furnishings, 
911,991. 

■ 

Mahoney  &  Howard, 
Specialists  in  Idioms 

Mahoney  &  Howard,  Inc.,  New 
York,  announce  the  formation  of 
a  Foreign  Advertising  Department 
to  adapt  copy  treatment,  me-  I 
chanics,  production  and  media  se¬ 
lection  geared  to  specific  target 
audiences  here  and  abroad.  Each 
insertion  will  have  been  produced 
for  specific  media  with  careful  se¬ 
lection  as  to  color  conditions,  sym¬ 
bols  and  idiomatic  references  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  market  being  serv¬ 
iced. 

Peter  Sebastian  will  be  in  charge 
of  this  service.  He  is  not  only  flu¬ 
ent  in  all  Western  European  lan¬ 
guages,  but  also  offers  this  service  ^ 
for  Far  Eastern  markets  based  on 
his  experience  in  that  area.  He  has 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  catch 
phrases  and  psychological  approach 
necessary  in  all  media. 

Mr.  Sebastian  will  be  assisted  by 
Pierre  Deb  who,  until  recently, 
operated  hs  own  advertising  agency 
in  Lebanon,  and  is  fluent  in  the 
Arabic  languages. 
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as  of  this  date  the  firm  of 

Small,  Brewer  and  Kent  inc 

will  be  known  as 

Johnson,  Kent,  Ga  vin  &  Sinding  me. 

an  organization  designed  to  serve  the 
Daily  Newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium 
through  sound  promotion 
and  informative  selling 

September  i,  1954 
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An  Important 
Message  to  Users 
of  Color  in  Newspapers 


SlRirtor 


Tlie  artist  designates  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  practical  Color  adver¬ 
tisement:  the  Account  Execu¬ 
tive  enthuses  over  it  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  client’s  OK:  com¬ 
plete  specifications  go  to  the 
newspaper. 

It  should  be  significant  that 
The  Mirror’s  specialists  and 
follow-through  Color  experts 
see  that  the  published  job 
completes  the  efliciency  pic¬ 
ture. 


.  .  .  can  pla.v  an  invaluable  part 
in  many  newspaper  advertising 
messages,  supplying,  or  course, 
vastly  added  visual  and  SALES 
apiieal.  Food  is  made  more 
appetizing,  the  product  be¬ 
comes  a  fac-simile :  a  basic 
idea  that  concentrates  on  Color, 
sparks  every  line  of  copy. 

Tlie  .\ltonna  Mirror's  success 
witli  Color  is  baaed  on  rigidly 
following  specifications. 


.  .  .  whether  black  with  one 
color,  or  black  with  two  coK 
ors.  is  available.  _  Ben  Day 
permits  of  gradiating  tones, 
which,  in  some  cases,  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  full-color 
job. 

That  word  “Specifications” 
means  what  it  says,  to  us. 
ITsers  of  color  in  The  Altoona 
Mirror  verily  the  statement. 


.  .  .  The  Altoona  Mirror  rings 
98%  of  every  100  home  door¬ 
bells  in  the  Altoona  City 
Zone,  and  Color  is  being  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  rainbow  glow 
of  response. 

Not  all  newspaper  advertising 
demands  color.  But  when  it 
DOES,  the  Mirror’s  meticulous 
care — and  its  circulation,  bring 
prompt  results. 

Eltoona 

flRirror 


RICHARD  E.  tEELER 

Adt'frtitimg  Msmsger 


Adman  Urges 
More  Service 
To  Advertisers 

Galveston,  Tex. 

Though  newspaper  circulation 
and  income  are  at  all-time  high, 
newspaper  managements  must  “be 
more  aggressive”  to  keep  pace  in 
the  television  era,  William  C.  Dek- 
ker,  vicepresident  and  director  of 
media  for  McCann-Erickson,  de¬ 
clared  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  here  Aug.  21. 

Mr.  I>ekker  pointed  out  that 
while  all  national  advertising  in  the 
five  major  media  has  increased 
56%  since  1949,  the  gain  by  news¬ 
papers  has  been  only  33.3%.  If 
the  newspapers’  gain  had  been  on 
a  comparable  ratio  with  the  other 
major  media,  he  pointed  out,  reve¬ 
nue  would  be  $100,000,000  more 
per  year  than  it  now  is. 

If  newspapers  are  to  continue  to 
maintain  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  constantly  expanding  national 
advertising  budget,  he  said,  they 
should  research  their  own  product, 
sell  the  field  as  a  whole  and  ren¬ 
der  greater  research,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  audience  data  services  to 
the  advertiser. 

Mr.  Dekker  viewed  with  some 
alarm  a  “decreasing  ratio”  of 
newspapers  to  U.  S.  households  and 
felt  that  newspapers  have  an  edu¬ 
cational  and  promotion  job  to  do. 

He  struck  an  encouraging  note 
by  indicating  that  there  appears  to 
be  increasing  evidence  of  a  trend 
on  the  part  of  some  advertisers  to 
depart  from  the  traditional  con¬ 
cept  of  national  media  and  en¬ 
gage  in  competitive  advertising  at 
the  regional  and  local  levels,  which 
call  for  heavier  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  in  newspapers. 

■ 

Classified  Service 

Havana 

The  effectiveness  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  was  pointed  out  this  week 
in  a  front-page  story  in  El  Mundo. 
One  of  its  ads  resulted  in  reuniting 
members  of  a  family  who  had  been 
separated  for  63  years. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Scientists  report  that  they  many 
have  found  a  remedy  for  dishpan 
hands.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  is  a 
better  one  than  that  discovered  by 
many  wives — hanging  an  apron 
on  their  husbands. 

*  *  • 

The  Fred  Fuddles  have  gone  off 
to  a  small  hotel  in  the  mountains. 
Mrs.  Fuddle  was  finally  convinced 
that  Fred  was  badly  in  need  of  a 
change  of  hammocks. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


D-I-Y  Receiving 
Editorial  Push 

Philadelphia 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is 
helping  to  add  force  to  the  Do-It- 
Yourself  industry  and  its  potential 
for  advertising  by  co-sponsoring 
the  forthcoming  Philadelphia  Do- 
It-Yourself  Show,  in  cooperation 
with  Orkin  Expositions  Manage¬ 
ment.  The  show  will  take  place 
Nov.  1-6  in  Convention  Hall.  The 
Inquirer  is  giving  it  extensive  ed¬ 
itorial  promotion. 


Local  Cor  Ads  Reach 
$99  Million  for  V2  Year 

Washington 
New  car  dealers  have  spent  over 
$99,000,000  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  for  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  said  this  week. 
This  amount  does  not  include  ex¬ 
penditures  for  factory  cooperative 
ads  and  national  TV  shows. 

Statistics  compiled  by  N ADA’s 
Business  Management  Department 
show  that  the  nation’s  new  car  re¬ 
tailers  have  spent  an  average  of 
$36.39  per  new  car  sold  for  local 
ads  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1954. 

The  average  dealer’s  advertising 
budget  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
has  been  estimated  at  $2,481.  This 
figure  includes  only  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  local  advertising  in  home¬ 
town  newspapers,  on  radio  and  TV 
stations  and  for  handbills  and  signs. 

■ 

Willis.  Woolf.  Rabb 
Join  HH&McD  Staff 

Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc. 
has  added  Don  R.  Willis  to  its 
staff  and  has  arranged  with  James 
D.  Woolf  to  serve  as  a  consultant. 

Mr.  Woolf  was  formerly  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  creative  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Western  office  of  J. 
Walter  Thampson.  Mr.  Willis,  for¬ 
merly  creative  director  at  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  will  be  director  of 
all  creative  activities  at  Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Howard  W.  Rabb 
has  joined  the  agency  as  a  mer¬ 
chandising  executive. 

Mr.  Rabb  formerly  was  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  director 
of  Alabama  Flour  Mills,  and  serv¬ 
ed  with  Armour  Fertilizer  Works, 
Division  of  Armour  and  Company. 

^C&C  to  Handle 
Tintair'  Advertising 

Martin  L.  Straus  II,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president  of  Bymart- 
Tintair,  Inc.,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Kastor,  Farrell, 
Chesley  &  Clifford,  Inc.,  for  adver¬ 
tising  of  ‘Tintair”  hair  coloring. 

The  announcement  followed  by 
several  months  an  amicable  de¬ 
cision  reached  with  Erwin  Wasey 
&  Company,  who  agreed  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  Tintair’s  agency  until  a 
new  agency  was  selected. 


Single  Plant 
Savings  Enable 
Ad  Discount 

Jackson,  Miss.  ' 
‘There  is  positively  no  plan  to  j 
increase  advertising  rates,”  the 
Jackson  Daily  News  and  Clarion- 
Ledger  have  advised  in  a  statement 
of  policy  covering  the  new  single 
ownership  operation. 

Local  advertisers  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  10%  dis¬ 
count  by  using  both  papers,  morn-  j 
ing  and  evening.  ' 

Publisher  R.  M.  Hederman  Jr. 
explained:  i 

“Due  to  savings  to  be  effected  ' 
in  composition  costs,  there  will  be  I 
a  discount  of  10%  on  local  retail 
advertising,  beginning  Sept.  1, 
1954,  on  the  second  unchanged  , 
publication  of  the  same  ad  that  is  | 
authorized  for  insertion  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  issue  of  both  newspapers. 
For  example,  an  ad  authorized  for 
the  Daily  News  on  Monday  will  be 
charged  for  at  the  present  Daily 
News  rate.  If  this  same  ad,  with¬ 
out  change,  is  authorized  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  Clarion-Ledger  on  Tues¬ 
day  it  will  be  charged  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  Clarion-Ledger  rate  less  10%. 
Likewise,  an  ad  authorized  in  the 
Clarion-Ledger  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  will  be  charged  for  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  Clarion-Ledger  rate.  If  this 
same  ad,  without  change,  is  author¬ 
ized  for  insertion  in  the  Daily 
News  Wednesday  afternoon,  it  will 
be  charged  at  the  present  Daily 
News  rate  less  10%. 

“The  retail  advertising  rate  for 
the  big,  combined  Sunday  paper 
will  be  the  total  of  the  rate  in  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Clarion-Ledger 
less  10%  (the  lowest  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  retail  contract  rates  now  in  use 
by  an  individual  firm  will  apply). 
This  new  Sunday  paper  will  reach 
the  combined  circulation  of  both 
papers  for  at  least  10%  less  than 
it  now  costs  to  use  both  Sunday 
papers. 

Both  papers  now  sell  for  10 
cents  each  on  Sundays  or  20  cents 
for  both.  The  combined  Sunday 
paper  will  sell  for  15  cents. 
Monthly  subscribers  will  pay  $1.30 
for  either  paper  for  six  days  or 
$1.70  for  either  paper,  including 
the  big  Sunday  paper.” 

■ 

Wilkins  Coiiees  to  Get 
90-Day  Ad  Campaign 

Washington 
The  largest  90-day  advertising 
campaign  ever  put  behind  any  gro¬ 
cery  product  in  the  Washington 
market  will  be  released  here  on 
Sept.  1,  it  was  announced  by  the 
M.  Belmont  Ver  Standig,  Inc.  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

The  campaign  will  promote  Wil¬ 
kins  Instant  and  Regular  coffees, 
and  will  consist  of  1,000  television 
spots,  3,450  radio  spots,  and  a  sum 
total  of  over  8  million  newspaper 
impressions. 
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How  many  pages 
do  you 

publish  per  year? 


Give  us  the  approximate  figure. 

WeMI  show  you  how  little  it  costs  to 
put  your  newspaper  on  Recordak 
Microfilm  and  keep  that  “just  off  the  press'* 
freshness  through  the  years. 

^  hen  you  use  Recordak  Newspaper  Service  you 
have  this  assurance — 

Every  roll  of  Recordak  Microfilm  is  processed 
to  meet  the  high  specifications  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards  for  archival  films. 

Experts — using  specially  designed  professional 
ecjuipment — handle  the  job  of  microfilming,  film 
processing,  inspection.  Somelhing  to  remember 
because  you  want  your  film  records  to  be  as 
picture-perfect  "tomorrow”  as  today. 

Write  today.  We‘11  quote  prices  two  ways — 
microfilming  at  one  page  per  exposure  .  .  .  and 
two  pages  per  exposure.  Recordak  (Corporation 
(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  \ . 

"Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Window  Display  Shows 
Daily *s  Intricacies 


Food  Pages  Put 
In  One  Section 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sattler’s  big  East  Side  depart¬ 
ment  store  which  initiated  a  “Sat- 
tler-Extra!”  a  year  ago  as  a  pro¬ 
motional  event  saluting  the  local 
newspaper  industry,  repeated  it 
this  year — on  an  even  bigger  scale. 

The  Aug.  12-21  promotion  was 
designed  to  bring  home  to  the  read¬ 
er  and  Sattler  shopper  a  glimpse  of 
the  teamwork  that  goes  into  getting 
an  advertiser’s  message  across. 

The  store’s  main  windows  were 
full  of  many  interesting  displays 
covering  the  local  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry — shoppers  saw  how  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News’  mechanical 
department  prepared  an  ad  while 
an  Associated  Press  teleprinter 
punched  out  world  news  before 
him. 

Another  News  display  featured  a 
sound-and-color  motion  picture 
film  on  the  making  of  newsprint. 
Another  showed  how  the  News  mi¬ 
crofilms  its  pages.  Others  pointed 
up  the  News’  many  community- 
service  projects. 

Inviting  area  shoppers  to  view 
the  displays,  Sattler’s  President 
Aaron  Rabow  said:  “Prices  of  all 
commodities  would  double  and 


.N 


triple  if  there  were  no  newspapers 
to  bring  to  the  public  the  retail¬ 
ers’  daily  merchandise  message 
with  such  remarkable  efficiency 
and  economy.” 

The  News’  Editor  and  Publisher 
Edward  H.  Butler  commented: 
“’Economical  distribution  to  the 
consumer  is  a  major  factor  in 
keeping  retail  prices  at  the  lowest 
level  and  we  at  the  News  are  proud 
that  our  paper  has  a  considerable 
part  in  helping  its  advertisers  bring 
their  daily  merchandise  message  to 
the  shoppers.  .  .  . 

“Sattler’s  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  ‘Sattler-Extra!’  their  dramatic 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  eco¬ 
nomical  distribution  to  bring  very 
real  savings  to  the  buying  public.” 

Robert  S.  Cornelius,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Sattler’s,  com¬ 
mented:  “It  is  our  belief  that  Sat¬ 
tler’s  expansion  from  a  small  shoe 
store  to  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
department  stores  bears  a  definite 
relation  to  the  large  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  we  have  used  in 
Buffalo  newspapers.  We  consider 
the  daily  newspapers  our  partners 
in  public  service.” 

The  theme  of  the  Buffalo  Cou- 


Some  LINES  are 


expressive 


other  LINES  are 


IMPRlSmi  like  the 

27,039,292 

LINES  of  Paid  Advertising  carried  in  1953 
compared  to  25,218,606  in  1952 

ABC  TRADE  AREA  POPULATION  412,548 
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SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

WEST  HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC  National  Representatives 


South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  is  con-  L^ll 
centrating  all  of  its  food  advertis¬ 
ing  and  food  news  in  one  section 
on  Thursdays.  This  move  was 
made  to  give  readers  an  opportun-  * 
ity  to  “shop”  the  food  ads  in  one 
section.  l‘y  Sei 

The  arrangement  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  both  food  advertis- 
ers  and  other  retail  accounts,  the  . 


Ore.  Paper 
Starts  Public 
Charity  Ads 


Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

The  Herald  and  News  is  starting 
a  new  classified  advertising  classifi¬ 
cation  to  be  known  as  Public  Char¬ 
ity  Services.  It  is  a  courtesy  serv¬ 
ice  and  no  charge  is  made  for 


Thus  far,  only  two  organizations 


latter  having  previously  avoided 


use  of  the  Thursday  paper  because 
of  the  “competition”  with  food  ads 
appearing  in  run-of-paper. 


Outgrowth 

This  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  new 
spurt  of  enthusiasm  in  the  town 


The  food  section  is  combined  by  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  The 
with  the  society  and  women’s  fea-  group  has  financed  a  new  club- 
tures,  with  an  added  “ear”  to  house  and  approached  the  paper 
identify  the  Thursday  section  as  for  a  daily  contact  ad  to  run  free 
“Marketing  Guide.”  A  readership  of  charge.  For  the  last  few  months 
study  reveals  that  the  new  section  it  has  run  without  charge  under 
has  attained  a  high  readership  General  Notices,  and  reads: 
among  women.  “Alcoholics  Anonymous.  Phone 

_ _  23909.  P.  O.  Box  204.” 

_  ■  ,  r  ,  The  new  classification  will  be 

“Sat-  |sJq  7  and  will  immediately  follow 
tler-Extra!  was  community  serv-  personals. 

ice,  featuring  the  Crusade  for  jq  qualify,  an  organization  must 
Safety  which  has  enrolled  285,000  non-profit,  eleemosynary  in  na- 
citizens  and  helped  reduce  traffic  ture,  non-sectarian,  of  permanent 
^cidents  and  fatality  rates  since  establishment  and  devoted  to  pub- 


its  start  May  9. 

Other  Courier-Express  public 


lie  service. 

Not  qualifying  will  be  notices  of 


^rvices  represented  included  the  dinners,  bazaars,  food  or  rummage 

Good  Fellows,  who  distribute  toys  sales,  sponsored  by  any  organiza- 

to  orphans  and  needy  children  tion. 

each  Christmas;  the  Learn  to  Swim  ;\|i  of  the  ads  will  be  straight 
pro§r3m  wnicn  ii3s  tHU^ht  some  clsssificd  word  3ds. 

2,200  children  to  swim  yearly  for  , 

nine  years;  the  Funorama,  vaude¬ 
ville  show  presented  annually  for  'White  Christmas' 

""1  Planned  by  U.  S.  Steel 

p.,by,  y«,ly  racing  da,*  for  dS  and 

boy,,  and  the  Hole-in-One  Tourna-  dectric  and  gas 

ment,  which  gives  all  golfing  en-  ^^A  cooperatives  and 

thusiasts  a  chance  at  prizes.  newspaper  adverting  managers 

..1  L  Ihis  week  heard  about  Operation 

stj.’  n?Ki  Sattler-Extra!”  the  Snowflake”  from  United  States 
stores  public  address  system  was 

The  huge  Christmas  campaign 
Courier-Express  newsroom.  tn  it  c 


The  huge  Christmas  campaign 
is  designed  to  help  U.  S.  Steel’s 
customers  sell  more  White  Goods 
^  — ranges,  refrigerators,  dishwash- 

Shulton,  Inc.  Plans  Bi^  ers,  freezers,  washing  machines. 

Toiletries  Compaion 

r;. ^  ^  ,  .  common  symbol  of  a  snowflake 

FqIi  "i’  D5  ’. announces  that  its  ^^d  the  slogan  “Make  it  a  White 
L-v  '‘"•fi  advertising  Christmas— give  her  a  major  ap- 


drive  will  be  strong  selling  cam¬ 
paigns  for  both  its  men’s  and  wom¬ 
en’s  toletries  lines  of  Desert  Flow- 


pliance.” 

Late  in  November,  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Hour,  network  television 


Garden,  Escapade  show,  will  present  three  “White 


and  Old  Spice. 

Broad  advertising  schedules  for 


Christmas”  messages  backed  up 
in  print  by  a  two-page,  four-color 


e  Old  Spice  mens  line  encom-  spread  in  the  Nov.  27  Saturday 
pass  ^werful  campaigns  in  all  me-  Evening  Post,  and  by  trade  press 
dia.  Concentrated  in  C^tober,  a  advertisements.  Retail  represent- 
newspaper  campaign  will  run  in  atives  of  the  Post  will  be  working 
108  newspapers  in  90  cities,  featur-  with  dealers  in  development  of 
mg  several  new  Old  Spice  products  local  promotions, 
as  well  as  the  regular  staples.  The  Post  will  also  offer  all 

Old  Spice  For  Men  products  daily  newspapers  a  special  “White 
will  be  included  in  the  schedule  Christmas”  matted,  editorial  sup- 
for  the  Sunday  Magazine  Supple-  plement  in  which  local  appliance 
ments  of  First  Three  Markets  dealers  and  utility  companies  can 
Group,  Parade  and  This  Week  schedule  tie-in  advertisements, 
which  run  in  82  newspapers;  plus  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
Sunday  magazine  supplements  in  born,  Inc.,  will  handle  advertis- 
12  additional  major  newspapers.  ing  and  publicity. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


s  /  ^  mer  newspaperman  with  a  Phi 

P  0  Beta  Kappa  key  will  receive  inter- 

’  a  /w  national  acclaim  for  their  exciting, 

trend-making  contributions  to 
^  women’s  shoe  fashions  at  the  Nei- 

man-Marcus  Fashion  Exposition  in 
V  *  1  Dallas  Sept.  6-7. 

.if  i  The  Neiman-Marcus  Award  will 

be  presented  to  Beth  and  Herbert 
Reilly  (at  right),  for  30  years  a  representa-  Levine  for  their  shoe  designs  of 
:r  Company,  and  long-time  friend  of  the  In-  architectural  and  sculptural  per- 
ailies,  receives  a  gift  certificate  from  Hoosier  fection  at  the  Texas  specialty 
ting  in  Rochester,  Ind.  Left  to  right;  Paul  V.  store’s  17th  annual  exposition,  this 
ipany,  Chicago,  secretary-treasurer  of  League;  year  entitled  ‘The  Mosaic  of  Fa- 
irald,  retiring  president,  advertising  section  of  shion.”  Others  receiving  the  1954 
Plymouth  Pilot-News,  president,  publishers'  Award  for  “distinguished  service  in 
lelbyville  News,  newly-elected  president,  ad-  of  fashion”  will  be  Emilio 

vertising  section.  Pucd  of  Italy  who  has  revolution- 

”  ized  the  look  of  women’s  sports- 
3es  First  Audit  Reports  wear  with  his  own  originality  of 

p— _  T  design  and  flair  for  color,  and 

gency  ror  Latin  America  James  Galanos,  young  California 

)ert  St.  Inter  American  Press  Associa-  couturier,  well-known  in  fashion 
;y  which  tion  has  distributed  the  first  audit  world  circles, 
advertis-  reports  prepared  by  its  new  Office  still  in  their  thirties,  Beth  and 
arket  re-  of  Certified  Circulation.  The  OCC  Herb  Levine  operate  Herbert  Le- 
,  was  an-  was  set  up  earlier  this  year  to  pro-  vine,  Inc.,  a  firm  which  this  year 
lubert  St.  vide  an  ABC-style  auditing  serv-  will  attain  a  capacity  of  5,000  pairs 
iree  dec-  'ce  for  Latin  American  publica-  a  week  of  women’s  fine  quality 
Mr.  St.  tions  for  the  first  time  in  history,  shoes,  making  it  the  sixth  largest 
a,  Wasey  The  initial  reports  for  the  news-  operation  of  the  industry,  and  just 
served  as  paper  El  Espectador  and  the  mag-  10  times  its  original  size. 

&  Keyes,  azine  Dominical,  of  Bogota,  Co-  Beth  left  her  father’s  dairy  farm 
gency  he  lombia,  were  distributed  among  ad-  in  Holtsville,  Long  Island,  while 
2.  Now  yertisers  and  advertising  agencies  still  in  her  teens  to  become  a  ste- 
of  retire-  in  the  United  States.  They  were  nographer  and  shoe  model  (she  has 
prepared  by  Price  Waterhouse  and  a  size  4-B  foot)  at  Palter  deLiso. 
president,  Company,  one  of  seven  interna-  Later  she  was  employed  at  other 
sales  an-  i'^nal  accounting  firms  cooperating  leading  quality  shoe  factories  and 
planning.  OCC.  given  an  opportunity  to  combine 

e  Harold  OCC  has  member  peri-  styling  and  design  talents.  She 

C.  T.  M.  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  achieved  immediate  recognition  for 

ir;  i’  s!  Panama,  Mexico  and  Paraguay,  her  freshness  of  thinking  and  per- 
publicity;  Espectador,  cept  for  “selling”  styles, 

ctor,  and  evening  daily,  the  total  net  paid  "■  Herbert  Levine,  born  in  New 
was  64,011  for  the  second  quarter  York  City,  was  graduated  from 

Dartmouth  College  in  1937.  His 
published  in  June,  ranging  from  primary  interests  were  journalism 
96,470  to  129,280,  due  to  the  the  theatre.  At  college  he  was 
3  clashes  that  occurred  between  the  an  editor  of  the  Daily  Dartmouth. 

police,  the  army  and  student  Graduating  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
groups.  honors,  he  worked  on  newspapers 


Dean's  Ad  Tips 
Are  Quoted 
To  Retailers 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Carl  C.  Webb,  secretary-manager 
of  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  quot^  the  following 
10  tips  from  Charles  M.  Edwards, 
dean  of  the  New  York  University 
school  of  retailing,  in  a  recent  talk 
before  the  Oregon  Retailers  Insti¬ 
tute: 

1.  Use  your  advertising  to  buy 
customers  before  you  expect  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  your  merchandise. 

2.  Put  real  news  in  your  adver¬ 
tising  or  don’t  put  your  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  news. 

3.  Do  in  your  advertising  what 
customers  want  in  order  to  induce 
customers  to  do  what  you  want. 

4.  Make  your  advertising  work 
harder  by  working  harder  to  make 
your  advertising. 

5.  Take  display  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  dressing  class  if  you  wish  dis¬ 
play  to  be  more  than  window 
dressing. 

6.  Capitalize  on  your  point  of 
sale  audience  to  make  capital  at 
your  point  of  sale. 

7.  Apply  successful  techniques 
to  display  to  win  success  in  display. 

8.  Devote  as  much  attention  to 
your  sales  force  as  you  do  your 
sales  figures. 

9.  Assign  somebody,  not  every¬ 
body,  the  responsibility  and  the 
authority  for  supervision  of  your 
sales  force. 

10.  Reduce  your  selling  expens¬ 
es  through  constructive  training, 
not  through  destructive  slashing. 


Anniversary 

ss'-p"  'V’pt::  «...  s-sz  irsf  sur  r. 

ment.  Magazine,  newspaper,  radio  vions  <vtition«  tnvo  h^n  HUtriK  "''*1  keynote  speaker  at  the  joined  Andrew  Geller,  and  while 

and  television  will  be  u.sed  both  on  editions  have  been  distrib-  Bureau  of  Circulation’s  For-  there,  as  sales  and  advertising  man- 

a  national  and  regional  basis.  ’  tieth  Anniversary  dinner,  Oct.  20,  ^ger,  first  met  Beth.  After  their 

a  a  at  the  Drake  Hotel  here.  marriage,  the  Geller  Co.  asked 

FrrcViiArie  Cat  QAT-kt  IMaaI  The  dinner  will  precede  the  ®^th  to  help  them  with  designing 

fashions  Get  Sept.  Nod  QamDOian  for  Bell's  opening  of  the  Bureau’s  two-day  and  she  was  back  in  the  sh^  world 
p  11  f  I,-  MI  u  Auu  V  u  II  annual  meeting.  Featured  speaker  Working  side  by  side,  Beth  and 

ball  fashions  will  be  underscored  •  Abbott  Kimball  Company,  ^},e  opening  session  will  ^  Dr.  Herb  realized  the  possibilities  of 
m  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  Inc.,  New  York  City,  is  launching  Norman  Vincent  Peak  author  of  operating  a  shoe  manufacturing 
Magazine,  Sept.  12.  Keyed  to  the  a  new  advertising  drive  through  Power  of  Positive’ Thinking.”  business  of  their  own.  Herb  would 

theme  “Your  Fall  Wardrobe,”  fa-  November  and  December  for  the  j^r  Peak’s  talk  will  follow  a  re-  handle  factory  management,  selling 
sions  for  men  and  women,  for  teen-  William  G.  Bell  Company,  Boston,  members  by  William  A.  business  details,  and  Beth 

agers  and  adults,  for  night  and  day,  on  Bell’s  Seasoning  and  Bell’s  Hart,  director  of  advertising  E  I  would  be  responsible  for  designing, 
and  for  casual  and  formal  oc-  Ready-mixed  Stuffing.  It  will  use  jy  p^nt  de  Nemours  &  Co  ’  Inc  ^  friend  helped  finance  them  in  the 

casions  will  be  included  in  the  64-  47  metropolitan  newspapers  from  chairman  of  the  ABC  l^ard!  establishment  of  Herbert  Levine, 

page  Sunday  Tribune  supplement,  coast  to  coast  every  week.  _ ’  Inc. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Used  Car  Losses  Seen 
As  Only  ^Temporary* 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“The  steady  improvement  in 
used  car  stocks  and  sales  is  one  of 
the  auto  industry’s  most  encourag¬ 
ing  developments  of  recent  weeks,” 
says  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  in 
its  Retail  Memo.  It  goes  on  to  re¬ 
late  the  importance  of  a  healthy 
used  car  inventory  situation  to  the 
general  health  of  the  automobile 
industry  in  this  country. 

As  reported  in  last  week’s  Clas¬ 
sified  Clinic,  used  car  linage  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  is  al¬ 
ready  feeling  the  pinch  of  lower 
inventories.  “Here  in  Shreveport,” 
says  Israel  Weinstein,  CAM, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  “classified  automotive  adver¬ 
tising  has  dropped  against  a  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  of  low  inventories  .  .  . 
with  less  automobiles  on  the  used 
car  lots  in  months.” 

H.  J.  Bendinger,  CAM,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  says  his 
automotive  classification  shows  a 
loss  of  just  under  5%  for  the  year 
with  the  “truck”  category  solely 
responsible.  However,  he  adds, 
“It’s  likely  that  los.ses  may  come 
on  used  car  linage  unless  dealer 
stocks  increase.” 

Ahead  in  Boston 

In  New  York  City  most  of  the 
newspapers  are  showing  losses  in 
used  cars  despite  the  fact  that  deal¬ 
ers  are  pushing  ’54  models  in  clas¬ 
sified.  The  dealers  look  forward  to 
increased  inventories  of  used  cars 
when  the  ’55  models  are  out. 

An  exception  to  the  downward 
trend  in  classified  automotive  is 
evident  in  Boston  where  the  dailies 
are  all  showing  substantial  gains 
...  in  some  cases  as  high  as  45%. 

Asked  for  his  analysis  of  the 
important  used  car  situation  and 
his  suggestions  for  coping  with  it, 
Mr.  Bendinger  says: 

“A  combination  of  low  inventory 
of  used  cars  and  the  fact  that  the 
page  of  used  car  sales  has  generally 
kept  up  with  slower  new  car  sales 
in  ’54  is  responsible  for  the  used 
car  linage  losses  that  have  been 
generally  noted.  Steps  to  correct 
this  situation  should  include  well 
planned  promotion  of  new  car  sales 
to  keep  trades  coming  into  dealer 
lots  and  provide  a  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  balanced  supply  for  used  car 
buyers.  With  that,  more  classified 
copy  from  dealers  slanted  toward 
buying  used  cars  will  help.” 

Israel  Weinstein  is  attempting  to 
“hold  the  lines”  in  automotive  by 
preparation  of  good  copy  and  sug¬ 
gesting  use  of  every  day  insertions 
instead  of  larger,  one  or  two  day  a 
week,  hit-or-miss  advertising. 
Here’s  his  analysis  of  the  picture: 


“The  franchised  dealers  in  our 
city  are  ‘shifting’  their  operations 
in  an  effort  to  sell  the  ’54  models 
on  hand  in  anticipation  of  the 
early  showing  of  ’55  models  by 
the  manufacturers  and  drop  in 
prices.  Classified  expenditures  are 
diverted  to  some  extent  in  display 
columns  in  merchandising  ’54  cars. 

“The  used  car  dealer,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  playing  a  cautious 
attitude  on  trades,  watching  the 
new  car  market — and  at  the  same 
time  not  overpaying  on  current  or 
older  models  .  .  .  picking  his  deals 
very  carefully  when  buying  out¬ 
right.  The  general  public  which 
makes  the  market  is  sitting  tight 
fully  conscious  of  the  developments 
in  the  ensuing  months  on  a  ‘look 
and  see’  basis.” 

50  Full  Pages 

Just  before  the  used  car  inven¬ 
tory  got  tight.  Bud  Freyman  and 
Kenny  DeFrane  of  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  wrap¬ 
ped  up  a  little  used  car  feature 
that  netted  their  newspaper  50 
full  pages  between  March  27  and 
June  30th.  Ted  MacDonald,  of 
H.  C.  MacDonald  &  Sons  classified 
promotion  service,  characterizes 
the  deal  as  the  “largest  classified 
sale  ever  made”  to  his  knowledge. 

It  all  started  with  organizing  10 
of  the  14  new  car  dealers  in  Lafa¬ 
yette  into  a  “no  name”  associa¬ 
tion.  They  put  up  $1,000  in  prizes 
for  persons  visiting  their  show 
rooms  during  the  sale.  The  news¬ 
paper  contributed  a  1-inch  banner 
heading  and  the  dealers  bought 
either  half  column  or  full  column 
ads  under  the  eight  column  stream¬ 
er.  While  the  original  plan  called 
for  only  10  full  pages,  its  success 
was  so  marked,  with  sales  register¬ 
ing  from  32%  to  107%  above  the 
previous  year,  that  the  number  of 
ads  were  stepped  up  to  50. 

■ 

Detroit  Agency  Names 
Brownell  Copy  Chief 

Detroit,  Mich. 

William  E.  Brownell  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Campbell-Ewald  Co.  as 
associate  director  of  the  copy  de¬ 
partment,  Julian  L.  Watkins,  vice- 
president  and  creative  director  of 
the  agency,  announced  this  week. 

Brownell  returns  to  Campbell- 
Ewald,  where  he  worked  in  the 
Detroit  and  New  York  offices, 
from  Grant  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago. 

His  fiction  stories  have  appeared 
in  Collier’s,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Argosy,  and  Cosmopolitan. 


PNPA  Invites 
Doily,  Weekly 
CAMs  to  Clinic 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Newspaper  classified  advertising 
managers  from  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  Ohio,  have 
been  invited  to  join  their  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  colleagues  at  the  1954  PNPA 
Classified  Clinic,  September  12-14, 
Hotel  Berkshire,  Reading,  Pa. 

PNPA  —  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association  —  has 
announced  that  Joseph  H.  Hop¬ 
kins,  CAM,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  chairman  of  the  PNPA  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Committee,  will 
preside  at  the  sessions. 

Highlights  of  the  clinic  will  in¬ 
clude:  “The  Question  Box” — a 

full  half-day  session  of  open  floor 
discussion;  special  sessions  on  au¬ 
tomotive,  business  services  and  real 
estate  advertising;  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  page  exhibit  contest;  and 
a  half-dozen  guest  speakers. 

Specialists  from  outside  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  field  who  will  par¬ 
ticipate  on  the  program  are;  Irvin 
Taubkin,  advertising  promotion 
manager.  New  York  Times;  Edwin 
W.  Parkinson,  assistant  manager, 
Pennsylvania  Automotive  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Verner  S.  Gaggins,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  on  the  program  include:  1.  Z. 
Buckwalter,  general  manager,  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  PNPA 
president;  William  J.  Rohn,  general 
manager,  Reading  Eagle -Times; 
Kay  B.  Henry,  CAM,  Pittsburgh 
Post  -  Gazette  and  vicechairman, 
PNPA  Classified  Advertising  Com¬ 
mittee:  Edgar  F.  Bossard,  CAM, 
Easton  Express;  George  E.  Jordan, 
CAM,  Allentown  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers;  Ralph  H.  Sides, 
CAM,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.; 
James  G.  Slep,  CAM,  Altoona 

■  Mirror;  Lee  W.  Stauffer,  CAM, 

1  Clearfield  Progress. 

John  P.  Pozel,  CAM,  Tarentum 
Valley  Daily  News;  Ernest  L. 
Rhinehart,  CAM,  Pottstown  Mer- 

■  cury;  John  W.  Duff,  CAM,  Union- 
town  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  chair¬ 
man,  Exhibits  Committee;  Paul  C. 
Shebest,  CAM,  Williamsport  Sun 
and  Gazette  &  Bulletin;  Margaret 
Fritz,  CAM,  Johnstown  Tribune- 
Democrat;  J.  H.  Cline  Jr.,  CAM, 

j  Sharon  Herald,  and  Don  H.  Ray¬ 
burn,  CAM,  Stroudsburg  Record, 
m 

f  ANA  Names  Power 
Program  Chairman 

William  G.  Power,  advertising 
:  manager,  Chevrolet  Motor  Divis- 
,  ion.  General  Motors  Corp.,  has 
,  been  named  program  chairman  of 
the  45th  annual  meeting  of  the 
1  Association  of  National  Advertis- 
,  ers  Nov.  8-10  at  the  Hotel  Plaza, 
New  York  City. 


research 
brings  you 

3 

MAJOR 

ADVANCES 


THE  SCAN-A-GRAVER 
THE  SCAN-A-SIZER 

The  Variable 
Response  Unit 


Just  six  years  ago  Fairchild  intro¬ 
duced  electronic  engraving  tn 
American  newspapers.  Since 
then  continuing  research  has  pro¬ 
duced  many  major  improvements 
in  the  Scan-a-^aver  — and  no» 
Fairchild  announces  two  n«if 
contributions  to  high-fidelity 
electronic  engraving: 

Th*  SCAN-A-SIZER,  a  complete  en¬ 
graving  machine,  will  automati¬ 
cally  enlarge  and  reduce  copy. 
Th«  VARIABLE  RESPONSE  UNIT 
(shown  below),  will  give  you 
precise  electronic  control  of  tlx 
tonal  values  and  dot  structure  in 
an  engraving. 

The  steady  stream  of  devetep- 
ments  in  this  young  and  vigorous 
industry  makes  it  important  that 
you  protect  yourself  against  ob¬ 
solescence  with  a  Fairchild 
lease. 
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SCAN-A-SIZER 

ENLARGES  and  REDUCES  automatically 


LEASING  PROVIDES 
EQUIPMENT  FLEXIBILITY 

Lessees  of  Fairchild  equipment  always  have 
the  option  of  selecting  the  equipment  that  is 
best  suited  for  their  job  — whether  it  is  the 
Standard  or  Cadet  Scan-a-graver,  the  new 
Scan-a-sizer,  or  any  other  machine  that  will 
be  developed  in  the  future.  There  are  no 
problems  or  costs  of  obsolescence  or  depre¬ 
ciation  under  o  Fairchild  lease.  This  protec¬ 
tion  is  especially  valuable  in  a  young  and 
growing  field  like  electronic  engraving. 


Here’s  the  latest  development  in  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  field  of  electronic  engraving  —  the  new  Fairchild 
Scan-a-sizer!  This  machine— to  be  available  in  1955— 
will  enlarge  or  reduce  original  copy  as  much  as  4V^ 
times— and  produce  Scan-a-gravings  as  large  as  11"  x 
14".  New,  dramatic  editorial  formats  and  advertising 
layouts  are  possible. 

You  can  use  the  Scan-a-sizer  to  produce  high-(juality 
halftones  for  your  job  shop,  too.  Just  shift  gears  and 
change  from  85-line  to  120-line  screen.  New  simplified 
controls  on  the  Scan-a-sizer  give  you  improved  tone- 
scale  sensitivity.  Difiicult  copy,  even  flat-mounted  art¬ 
work  as  big  as  18"  x  221/2",  can  he  faithfully  reproduced. 
The  machine  is  easy  to  operate  and  produces  the  same 
high  (luality  plastic  engravings  that  have  made  previous 
models  of  the  Scan-a-graver  so  successful. 


•  If  you'r*  looking  for  the  latest  production  methods,  but 
don't  wont  to  run  the  risk  of  quick  obsolescence,  find  out  more 
about  Fairchild's  leasing  arrangement.  The  Scan-a-sizer  and 
Scan-a-graver  are  electronic  machines  that  produce  low-cost, 
plastic  halftones  —  right  in  your  own  shop.  Write  Fairchild 
Camera  &  Instrument  Corporation,  Robbins  Lane,  Syosset,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.,  Department  100-84A. 
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CaMERfi  RND  INSTRUMENT 


CORRORRTtON 


TOO  ONE-SIDED 

PROPOSALS  to  tighten  up  the  rules  against 
pre-trial  statements  by  lawyers,  and,  in 
effect,  shut  off  the  flow  of  information  in 
criminal  cases,  will  be  scrutinized  by  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  committee  on 
profcssional  ethics  and  grievances.  The  House 
of  Delegates,  ruling  body  of  ABA,  referred 
the  matter  to  the  committee  with  the  in¬ 
struction  to  give  it  speedy  study  and  report 


Presumably,  action  to  amend  Canon  20 
as  recommended  by  the  New  York  Bar  or  as 
the  committee  may  advise  could  not  become 
final  until  next  year’s  ABA  convention  in 
Philadelphia.  If  the  committee  reports 
early”  there  would  be  time  for  the  press 
to  take  its  case  directly  to  the  public. 

The  amendment  suggested  to  ABA’s  code 
would  make  clear  that  it  was  unprofessional 
for  lawyers  to  issue  public  statements  that 
might  interfere  with  a  fair  trial  and  pre¬ 
judice  due  administration  of  justice.  It  is 
predicated  upon  the  headline-seeking  antics 
of  a  few  lawyers  in  recent  New  York  City 
trials. 


The  professional-minded  lawyers  and  some 
others  who  might  have  special  axes  to  grind 
have  approached  the  problem  of  trial  pub¬ 
licity  through  two  channels;  one  involves 
strict  application  of  Canon  35  which  debars 
modern  techniques  of  journalism  from  the 
courtroom;  the  other  wraps  a  bigger  gag 
around  public  officials’  mouths  under  the 
guise  of  ethics  as  denoted  in  Canon  20. 

Either  way,  and  both  ways,  it  is  a  case  of 
one  group  in  society  enacting  unilaterally  a 
code  of  behavior  which  interferes  with  the 
rights  of  all  society  to  know  how  justice  is 
being  administered.  Adoption  of  a  canon  by 
the  lawyers’  association  appears  harmless 
enough  until  it  is  realized  how  this  simple 
act  becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  Alexander 
F.  Jones,  executive  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal,  put  his  finger  on  it 
when  he  debated  Canon  35  with  the  lawyers. 
Through  their  own  professional  machine  the 
lawyers  obtain  widespread  acceptance  of 
their  own  code  by  the  judges  who  set  the 
rules  for  the  courts  in  the  various  states. 

Evils  in  the  administration  of  justice  must 
be  eradicated  but  let’s  do  it  by  democratic 
process.  The  press  has  its  code,  too, — the 
Canons  of  Journalism — but  it  does  not  and 
cannot  impose  these  rules  of  conduct  by 
professional  mandate  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  regulate  the  business  of  others. 


Attempts  to  legislate  their  code  would 
draw  the  public’s  fire,  and  the  lawyers  know 
it.  So  they  would  circumvent  the  state  legis¬ 
latures  and  rely  on  the  members  of  their 
own  profession,  the  judiciary,  to  enact  a  law 
which  is  inherently  in  conflict  with  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  to  know. 

As  long  as  newspapers  dedicate  themselves 
to  defending  that  right  there  will  be  occa¬ 
sion  for  disagreement  with  lawyers  on  the 
basic  principles  of  free  press  and  fair  trial. 
Imposing  a  gag  rule  would  only  result  in  an 
embattled  stand  by  both  parties  whereas  a 
continued  bipartite  experiment  might  open 
paths  to  a  workable  solution.  The  Bar’s 
wrong-way  approach  serves  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  all  the  more  on  the  merits  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Association’s  participation  in  code  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  press. 


EDITCi)RIAL 


Faith  without  work  is  dead. — James,  11;  20. 


THE  GLAMOROUS  SIDE 

A  NOTE  of  praise  from  the  publisher’s  of 

fice  to  the  editorial  room  is  due,  in  most 
newspaper  shops,  for  the  alluring  treatment 
of  news  and  features.  Except  for  a  dwindling 
few  of  editors  who  ignore  the  modern  trend 
and  let  George  the  printer  make  up  their 
paper  in  the  composing  room,  the  men  on 
the  copy  desk  are  really  trying  hard  to  win 
readers  and  hold  them. 

If  you  will  gather  an  armful  of  “ex¬ 
changes,”  spread  them  in  single  file  along 
the  floor  and  pace  the  pages  you  can’t  help 
but  be  impressed  by  the  variety  of  tech¬ 
niques,  the  ingenious  designs,  the  cute  tricks 
of  typography  that  make  for  more  pleasant 
and  relaxing  newspaper  readership. 

Some  of  the  things  we  liked  while  strolling 
down  newsprint  lane: 

Headlines  in  one  family  of  type. 

Smart  “kicker”  lines  that  tell  more  in  a 
glance  than  banks  and  double  barlines. 

Local  columns  with  that  “interesting”  look. 

News-style  captions  and  pictures  with  edi¬ 
torials. 

Eye  appeal  on  woman’s  pages.  The  touch 
of  the  artist  in  standing  departmental  titles, 
and  a  bright  flare  like  “Lana  Throws  Curve 
at  Dior.” 

Opinion  pages  where  judicious  use  of 
white  space  invites  the  pause  that’s  reflective. 

Food  pages  that  can  be  awfully  dull  but 
aren’t  when  the  copy  desk  comes  up  with  a 
seasoned  gem  like  this  one:  “Eat  All  You 
Can  and  What  You  Can’t,  Can.” 

Statistics-burdened  sports  pages  that  some¬ 
how  sparkle  with  makeup  variations  that 
never  seem  to  stop. 

8-on-9  and  9-on-lO  point  text. 

Yes,  there  is  genuine  glamor  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  nowadays,  and  the  reporter  has  no 
monopoly  on  it.  Just  give  the  editors  a  few 
fonts  of  Bodoni  or  Spartan  and  scratch  out 
those  old  copy  desk  dont’s.  Their  adventures 
in  makeup  will  make  your  newspaper  ex¬ 
citing. 


ARMY  NEWS 

TWO  generals  —  Lt.  Gen.  Withers  A.  Bur- 
ress,  commander  of  the  First  Army,  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Gilman  C.  Mudgett,  Chief  of  In¬ 
formation  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
— came  out  forcefully  for  full  Army  co¬ 
operation  with  the  press  and  public  this 
week  in  speeches  at  the  opening  of  the  Army 
Information  School  at  Fort  Slocum. 

Their  warning  that  “you  can’t  hide  the 
body”  should  pervade  the  entire  personnel  of 
the  fighting  forces,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  public  and  press  and  the  Army  itself. 


BALANCED  PERSPECTIVE 

BETWEEN  puffs  on  cigarettes  editorial 

writers  and  columnists  have  been  doing 
their  bit  nobly  to  exhort  newspaper  readers 
to  weigh  the  lung  cancer  reports  with  pa¬ 
tience  and  fortitude.  Give  the  tobacco  indus¬ 
try’s  research  project  a  fair  shake,  they  have 
been  urging,  in  the  face  of  controvertible 
findings  in  the  medical  field. 

If  the  cigarette  manufacturers  are  willing 
to  concede  that  their  slashing  of  newspaper 
advertising  budgets  amounted  to  retaliation 
for  full  reporting  of  the  lung  cancer  stories, 
then  they  would  do  well  to  peruse  the  pam¬ 
phlet  issued  this  week  by  their  own  public 
relations  firm.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc. 
Common  fairness  would  compel  them  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  this  collection  of  editorial  clippings 
indicates  how  carefully  the  newspapers  give 
attention  to  both  sides  of  a  public  question. 

The  PR  firm  thought  the  selected  items 
were  typical  of  “new  approaches”  for  treating 
the  tobacco-and-health  topic  from  “a  bal¬ 
anced  perspective  while  the  necessary  facts 
are  being  sought  through  scientific  research.” 

In  the  words  of  the  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus,  the  newspapers  are  the  one  medium 
that  gave  the  straight  news  in  the  cigarette- 
cancer  argument;  that  is,  they  freely  reported 
the  claims  made  by  scientists,  the  cigarette 
makers  and  other  interested  groups. 

“Look  over  the  cities  that  have  only  one 
newspaper,”  the  Argus  editor  suggested,  “and 
you  will  find  that  the  surviving  paper  almost 
invariably  was  the  one  that  printed  the  news 
no  matter  whom  it  hurt. 

“The  cigarette  makers  also  need  public 
confidence.  How  much  confidence  will  the 
public  have  in  (the  manufacturers’)  research 
findings  if  it  discovers  that  they  strike  back 
at  anyone  who  refuses  to  cover  up  the  news?” 

The  report  by  the  American  Press  maga¬ 
zine  that  72%  of  the  editors  replying  to  a 
poll  feel  that  cigarettes  may  be  a  contribut¬ 
ing  cause  of  cancer  strengthens  our  belief 
that  the  press  is  being  impersonally  fair  to 
the  tobacco  men. 

SPELLING  BEE 

THE  PREDICAMENT  that  a  newspaper  got 
Alex  Diamond  into — making  him  spell 
Pennsylvania  with  a  “u”  where  there  should 
be  a  “y”— deserves  the  sympathy  of  editors. 
The  fact  that  the  fifth-grade  lad  got  into  an 
argument  with  his  mother  because  of  the 
typographical  error  certainly  calls  for  some 
censure  in  the  proofreading  department. 

What’s  far  worse  than  misspelled  words  in 
“typos,”  however,  are  some  of  the  alphabe¬ 
tical  concoctions  that  only  modern-day  col¬ 
lege  graduates  can  get  out  of  typewriters. 
We  concur  heartily  in  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  our  Education  Editor,  Dwight  Bentel, 
greets  the  audacity  of  Professor  Callihan  to 
write  a  textbook  on  spelling  for  journalism 
students. 

This,  in  Professor  Bentel’s  view,  is  the 
white  flag  of  surrender  by  the  academicians. 
Spelling  has  been  mere  elementary  school 
stuff — and  not  too  much  of  it  there,  either, 
we  would  observe.  Now  with  the  promise  of 
help  from  Professor  Callihan  we  may  re¬ 
ceive  an  application  from  a  prospective  re¬ 
porter  who  can  cover  the  siege  of  City  Hall 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  rule  that  “i” 
comes  before  “e”  except  after  “c.” 
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Executive  Spotlight 


PAT  TAGGART,  business  manager  of  the  Waco 
(Tex.)  News-Tribune  and  Times-Herald,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  which  publishes  dailies  in  Waco,  Austin  and 
Port  Arthur.  HARRY  PROVENCE,  editor  of  the 
Haco  papers,  becomes  editorial  supervisor  for  the 
group,  by  appointment  of  H.  M.  Fentress,  president 
and  publisher.  Both  men  will  continue  present  duties. 


Taggart 


Sechtman 


EDWARD  M.  SECHTMAN  has  been  promoted  to 
a  new  assignment  in  the  Hearst  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation.  He  moves  from  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph,  where  he  was  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  to  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  and  Sun¬ 
day  American,  where  he  will  be  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  W’illiam  M.  Mahoney  has  retired.  Mr.  Secht¬ 
man  joined  the  Hearst  paper  in  Pittsburgh  after 
working  on  dailies  in  New  England. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Duluth  (Minn.)  News- 
Tribune  and  Herald,  was  elimin¬ 
ated  in  the  first  round  of  play  in 
the  national  amateur  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  at  Detroit  this  week.  Du¬ 
luth’s  first  entry  in  history  in  the 
classic  event,  he  lost  to  BiTly 
Erfuth  of  Texas,  3  and  1. 

V  «  * 

W.  H.  Ferry  is  withdrawing 
from  partnership  in  the  public  re¬ 
lations  agency  of  Earl  Newsom 
&  Company  to  serve  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
a  Ford  Foundation  grantee 
which  is  concerned  with  activities 
directed  toward  the  elimination  of 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  thought, 
inquiry  and  expression  in  the  U.S. 

V  *  V 

Max  Wolofsky,  publisher  of 
Canadian  Jewish  Chronicle  and 
Montreal  Daily  Eagle,  has  left 

with  his  wife  for  a  month’s  trip 
to  Israel. 

*  *  * 

Bice  Clemow,  president  and 

publisher  of  West  Hartford 
(Conn.)  News,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Reider,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Port  Clinton  (Ohio) 
Ottawa  County  News,  is  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee  for  Ohio  secretary 
of  state.  A  veteran  of  three  terms 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  state 
legislature,  he  was  minority  whip. 

*  V  * 

William  Kingsbury,  editor  of 
the  Sunday  magazine  for  many 
years,  has  been  named  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean  in  charge  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  content  of  the  daily  anti  Sun¬ 
day  paper.  Allen  Pettus,  who 
has  been  Sunday  editor,  has  be¬ 


come  editor  of  the  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine. 

*  «  V 

Roy  L.  Matson,  editor  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
1954  public  relations  division  of 
the  Madison  United  Givers  Fund. 
George  R.  Stephenson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Madison  Capital 
Times,  is  associate  chairman 


On  the  Business  Side 


Robert  N.  Woodruff  has  been 
promoted  to  credit  manager  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
succeeding  Clay  Sims,  who  died 
recently.  Mr.  Woodruff,  with  the 
Oregonian  since  1940,  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  advertising  service  de¬ 
partment  before  being  appointed 
credit  manager. 

*  *  V 

Eugene  M.  Solula  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
and  Utica  Daily  Press.  He  has 

been  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  for  the  last  six  years. 

*  «  « 

Thomas  Kennedy  has  resum¬ 
ed  his  duties  on  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Evening  Register,  following  two 

years  of  Army  service. 

*  «  * 

Robert  C.  Burns,  formerly  of 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  for 
27  years,  has  joined  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  News  as  circulation  di¬ 
rector. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Miss  Ebba  Janson,  city  editor 
of  Laconia  (N.  H.)  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen,  spent  her  1954  vacation  visit¬ 
ing  relatives  in  Sweden. 

V  *  « 

Paul  Massey  put  aside  his 


venerable  Oliver  typewriter  this 
week  and  retired  from  the  job 
of  manager  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star's  bureau  at  Pekin, 
Ill.  After  48Vi  years  on  the  job, 
the  78-year-old  newsman  and  his 
wife  are  moving  to  Elkhart,  Ind., 
where  their  daughter,  Beth,  is  a 
schoolteacher. 

*  «  * 

John  B.  McDermott,  political 
writer  for  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  has  left  on  a  five-week  fact 
finding  tour  of  Latin  America  for 
the  Herald  and  Chicago  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service.  He  will 
write  a  series  of  articles  on  15 
countries  in  Central  America, 
South  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
concentrating  on  possible  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration  in  those  areas. 

«  V  * 

Oscar  (Yank)  Taylor  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  reporting  staff  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Luman  Long,  veteran  rewrite- 
man,  has  been  made  political 
writer  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  succeeding 
Ray  Ghent,  who  is  now  public 
relations  director  for  the  N.Y.  State 
Republican  Committee. 

•  *  * 

Jean  R.  Paulson,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press  Democrat,  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  Berkeley  (Calif.) 
Gazette.  Mr.  Paulson  was  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times,  and  San  Luis  Obispo 
(Calif.)  Telegram-Tribune  before 
going  to  Santa  Rosa. 

*  •  « 

Yosabura  Saito  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  via  Pan-American  Clip¬ 
per  en  route  from  Japan  to  join 
the  New  York  staff  of  Japan's 
Yomiuri  Shimbun. 

«  *  * 

Eujene  J.  Cadou,  Indiana 
manager  of  International  News 
Service,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Davies  County  In¬ 
diana  Reunion. 

*  *  * 

Harry  W.  Knickerbocker  of 
the  Torrington  (Conn.)  Register, 
has  been  named  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Torrington  Press  Club, 
and  Matthew  W.  Beary,  Register 
city  editor,  was  elected  president. 


Walter  G,  Gisselbrecht,  editor 
of  the  Register,  was  elected  first 
vicepresident:  Al  Eyre  of  Radio 
Station  WTOR,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Walter  J.  St.  Onge 
Jr.,  Register,  re-elected  secretary; 
and  Anne  Lacey,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  treasurer. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Fred  Childress,  Youngs¬ 
town  (Ohio)  Vindicator  general 
assignment  reporter,  has  resigned. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Bill  Healy,  formerly  night 
deskman  for  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Times-Herald,  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  to  Berry  J.  Holloway, 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Grolier  Society,  publisher  of  the 
Book  of  Knowledge  and  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Americana.  Mr.  Healy 
is  handling  press  publicity. 

4>  *  « 

Thomas  (Tom)  Burgess,  La 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  farm  re¬ 
porter  for  seven  years,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  relatiofls 
for  the  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wisconsin. 

*  *  * 

Paul  L.  Denton,  former  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  and  desk 
man  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Witherspoon  &  Ridings,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency  with  offices  in 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

m  *  « 

William  Carrah,  former  city 
editor  of  Chico  (Calif.)  Record, 
has  been  named  departmental  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  Califor¬ 
nia  State  Department  of  Fish  & 
Game. 

*  *  * 

Emery  Applegate,  former 
member  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel  and  more  recently 
publisher  of  Eaton  (Ohio)  Bul¬ 
letin,  is  now  working  as  assistant 
to  the  Indiana  director  of  public 
information. 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Stewart,  general 
manager  of  Westwood  Hills 
(Calif.)  Press,  since  1941,  sold 
his  interest  in  the  paper  and  the 
West  Los  Angeles  Independent 
Publishing  Co.  to  the  latter  com¬ 
pany  to  enter  public  relations. 
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What  Our  Readers  Say 

_ continued  from  page  2 


more  advertising  net  today  than 
you  ever  hoped  for  in  1940  and 
your  operating  costs  haven’t 
jumped  up  as  much  as  you  would 
like  to  have  your  ink-stained  ed¬ 
itorial  wretches  think  they  have. 

How  do  I  know?  I’ve  been  a 
reporter,  an  editor,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  man.  Yes,  I’ve  been  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  too.  In  fact,  I’m  still  a 
publisher  of  a  weekly.  How 
much  do  I  pay  my  editor?  $110 
per  week.  And  my  reporters? 
The  salary  ranges  between  $80  for 
a  woman  just  out  of  journalism 
school,  to  $91.50  for  two  damned 
good  reporters.  And,  I’ve  had 
only  one  staffer  to  leave  in  five 
years!  But,  you  see,  I  don’t  try 
to  pocket  all  the  net,  and  I  don’t 
have  to  keep  paying  for  Want 
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Ads,  seeking  something  that  does 
not  exist. 

Carl  Charske 

Route  2A, 

Dallas,  Texas. 

Americanism 

To  THE  Editor:  Mr.  Basil 
Brewer  apparently  thinks  that  we 
should  all  like  McCarthy  because 
the  Daily  Worker  dislikes  him.  If 
we  all  did  follow  that  pattern  of 
thinking  (or  not  thinking),  we 
would  be  handing  this  country 
over  to  the  commies  on  a  silver 
platter.  All  it  would  take  would 
be  for  the  DW  to  endorse  God, 
health,  and  education.  Then,  ob¬ 
viously,  all  good  Americans 
would  have  to  be  against  them. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  deeply  re¬ 
sent  the  attitude  of  some  Mc¬ 
Carthy  followers,  who  blatantly 
bellow  that  you  can’t  be  both  for 
America  and  against  McCarthy.  I 
have  searched  the  writings  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lin¬ 
coln  diligently  without  finding  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  anything 
which  the  wee  Wisconsinite  has 
ever  said  or  written.  With  little 
respect  to  Mr.  Brewer,  I’ll  take 
my  lessons  in  Americanism  from 
them. 

Mel  White 

12606  Athol  Drive 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

On  Demagoguery 

To  the  Editor:  One  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  instru¬ 
ments  of  demagoguery  is  the 
“strange  bedfellow”  accusation;  a 
device  used  to  link  one’s  oppon¬ 
ents  to  malignant  sources  and 
thus  discredit  his  views  as  parallel¬ 
ing  the  devil’s. 

This  device  was  employed  in 
your  letters  column  recently  by 
Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  in  which  segments  of  the 
press  who  have  declared  them¬ 
selves  in  opposition  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  manners  of  Senator  Jo¬ 
seph  McCarthy,  are  portrayed  as 
lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
Communists. 

“Communist  bedfellows,”  are 
we  who  have  placed  our  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  side  of  fairness,  de¬ 
cency  and  government  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  backside  logic  of 
Brewer  and  his  ilk. 

Does  Mr.  Brewer  believe  that 
“all  men,  under  God,  are  created 
equal  .  .  .?”  One  of  the  most 
important  documents  of  our  de¬ 
mocracy  makes  this  declaration. 
I  defy  Mr.  Brewer  or  anyone  else 
to  find  a  Communist  who  will  not 
also  profess  the  belief  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

But  our  profession  of  belief  in 
the  doctrine  that  “all  men,  under 
God,  are  created  equal,”  makes 
us  Communist  bedfellows,  then, 
does  it  not? 

To  paraphrase  Mr.  Brewer’s 
last  paragraph:  Will  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  lovers,  people  and  press, 
wake  up  in  time  to  discover  their 
bedfellows  in  ignorance?  Nfc 
more  serious  question,  indeed,  has 
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“Are  you  a  critic  or  just  a  reporter?” 


ever  confronted  this  country. 

The  majority  of  American  news¬ 
paper  editors  will  continue  to 
fairly  analyze  this  divisive  issue, 
and  in  the  final  analysis,  throw 
their  lot  on  the  side  of  decency, 
despite  demagogic  appeals  and  in¬ 
dictments  from  the  forces  of  un¬ 
reason.  The  middle  road  is  a  pos¬ 
itive  one,  and  it  takes  courage  to 
walk  it  with  the  extremists  snip¬ 
ing  from  either  side. 

Donald  P.  Keith 
Editorial  Page  Editor 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

How  Jobs  Are  Filled 

To  THE  Editor:  Here  is  one 
suggestion  why  the  “situation  want¬ 
ed”  classified  ads  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  outnumber  the  “editorial 
help  wanted”  ads,  as  pointed  out 
by  your  correspondent  Max  Zerder: 

As  soon  as  I  have  word  of  an 
approaching  opening  on  our  news 
staff,  the  two  places  to  which  I 
refer  are  our  own  file  of  applica¬ 
tions  and  the  latest  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Because  we  seldom 
receive  more  than  two  weeks’  no¬ 
tice  we  always  are  in  a  hurry  to 
find  a  replacement. 

Telephone,  telegraph  and  air¬ 
mail  letters  reach  those  advertisers 
in  the  “situation  wanted”  section 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  in  most 
cases  days  before  there  would  be 
time  for  us  to  get  our  own  “help 
wanted”  ad  into  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  next  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  for  its  publication 
and  distribution. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  used 
“help  wanted”  ads;  but  I  would  say 
probably  only  one  time  to  each 
ten  that  we  have  referred  to  the 
“situation  wanted”  ads. 

Talbot  Patrick. 
Editor  and  Publisher, 

Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald. 

An  Oldie 

To  THE  Editor:  When  Bert 
Leston  Taylor  conducted  the  Line- 
o-Type-or-Two  column  in  the  Chi¬ 


cago  Tribune,  back  before  the 
First  World  War,  he  used  to  de¬ 
clare  occasionally  that  there  were 
only  seven  original  jokes,  and  that 
all  others  are  modifications  thereof. 

As  a  boy  hunting  for  something 
to  do  around  his  father’s  weekly 
newspaper  office,  I  set  my  first  type 
in  1886.  Before  too  long  they 
were  letting  me  set  the  patent- 
medicine  ads,  for  which  there  was 
printed  copy  that  I  could  easily 
read.  In  addition,  Father  would 
sometimes  clip  an  article  from 
•some  other  newspaper  in  order  to 
provide  me  with  the  same  kind  of 
“re-print”  copy. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  one 
of  them  stands  out  in  memory.  By 
going  to  the  trouble  of  leafing 
through  the  files  of  papers  printed 
during  the  early  189()’s,  I  could 
give  you  the  date  when  I  set  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  article,  starting 
“I  don’t  know  how  newspapers  got 
into  the  world,”  that  you  quoted 
in  Shop  Talk  for  August  14. 

Edmund  C.  Gorrell. 

Editor, 

Pulaski  County  Democrat, 
Winamac,  Ind. 

"The  Dizziest  Daily' 

To  THE  Editor:  Should  you 
hear  of  anybody,  anywhere,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  complete,  or  nearly  com¬ 
plete  file  of  “The  Dizziest  Daily” 
— Paris  edition,  Chicago  Tribune, 
1917-1934 — 1  would  be  most  hap¬ 
py  to  hear  about  it,  as  1  am  com¬ 
piling  a  book  about  it.  Seeing  that 
Harvard  was  the  Alma  Mater  of 
such  well  known  “Chicatrib”  writ¬ 
ers  as  Elliot  Paul,  the  late  Spencer 
Bull,  and  Alex  Small,  I  wrote  to 
the  college  library  in  Cambridge; 
but,  to  my  surprise,  they  have 
none.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
any  anecdotes  about  the  Paris 
paper  from  newsmen. 

Hudson  R.  Hawley. 

Maple  Tree  Knoll, 

Caroga  Lake  Road, 

Route  2,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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A  $2,500,000  expansion  program  enables  the  Journal-Every 
Evening  and  the  Wilmington  Morning  News  to  take  care  of 
their  production  needs  for  the  next  25  years.  The  program  included 
remodeling  of  the  Wilmington  News-Journal  Company’s  old  home, 
construction  of  a  4-story  addition,  enlarging  every  department, 
and  installation  of  much  new  equipment. 

This  expansion  was  undertaken  to  enable  these  newspapers 
“to  render  public  service  in  even  greater  degree.’’  As  a  result  of 
their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  Delaware,  the 
Journal-Every  Evening  and  the  Wilmington  Morning  News 
saturate  the  Wilmington  area  and  are  read  in  82%  of  the  homes  in 
the  entire  state.  These  enterprising  dailies  likewise  spark  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising  linage  last  year  having  exceeded  19  million  lines. 

“The  heart  of  the  operation’’  is  the  new  Headliner — eight  units 
and  two  Uniflow  folders,  with  Tension  Plate  Lockup,  finger-tip 
Colortrol,  Continuous  Ink  Feed  and  other  exclusive  Goss  develop¬ 
ments  for  quality  printing  and  efficient  production.  The  Headliner 
has  doubled  the  production  capacity  of  this  major  newspaper  plant. 


A  mural  etched  in  glass,  over  the  entrance  to 
The  Journal-News  Company  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  depicts  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
guaranteed  by  the  State  Constitution,  and 
free  enterprise  represented  by  the  state's 
principal  industries. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 

320  last  42nfl  Street  SS  New  Mentgemery  Street 
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*  Junior  Ambassadors  * 
Return  to  Their  Routes 


Forty  -  seven  newspaperboys 
are  back  on  their  routes  follow¬ 
ing  the  most  extensive  carrier  trip 
promotion  ever  conducted. 

The  group  representing  26 
metropolitan  newspapers  gathered 
in  New  York  City,  planed  to 
London,  and  spent  two  weeks 
touring  the  British  Isles  with  TV 
star  Hopalong  Cassidy  as  the 
group  leader  of  the  “Junior  Am¬ 
bassadors.” 

Developed  and  spearheaded  by 
the  circulation  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Weekly, 
the  program  was  carried  out  by 
23  of  the  27  newspapers  which 
distribute  the  Sunday  magazine 
and  included  also  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Herald  Express. 

Preparations  for  the  promotion 
were  started  last  November  when 
representatives  of  the  American 
Weekly  and  Hopalong  Cassidy 
Enterprises  met  with  TWA-Trans 
World  Airlines  to  arrange  for  a 
charter  flight  to  take  the  “Junior 
Ambassadors”  to  England  and  re¬ 
turn. 

Early  this  year  the  American 


Weekly  presented  the  promotion 
plan  to  the  newspapers  with  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  the  winning  boys 
would  be  selected.  Actual  selec¬ 
tion  methods  were  determined  by 
the  sponsoring  newspapers  to  best 
fit  local  needs  and  conditions. 

Different  Selection  Plans 

In  most  cities  the  boys  were  se¬ 
lected  on  the  basis  of  production 
of  new  subscriptions  and  general 
good  management  of  their  routes. 
Many  of  the  newspapers  also  asked 
subscribers  to  write  letters  of 
recommendation  for  their  carriers 
with  the  winning  letter  counting 
points  toward  selection. 

Other  newspapers  called  for 
recommendations  from  school 
principals,  teachers,  youth  leaders, 
etc.,  to  base  their  selections  on. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Journal- 
American,  which  has  no  home  de¬ 
livery  organization,  opened  the 
program  to  all  boys  between  12 
and  18  years  of  age.  Contestants 
were  asked  to  write  an  essay  on 
why  they  were  qualified  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  United  States  as  “Junior 
Ambassadors.” 

The  group  of  “Junior  Ambas- 
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sadws”  arrived  in  New  York  City 
Sunday,  July  11,  and  met  their 
group  leader,  Hopalong  Cassidy. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  sightsee¬ 
ing,  the  boys  were  received  by 
New  York’s  Mayor  Robert  Wag¬ 
ner,  and  at  the  United  Nations  by 
representatives  from  both  the 
U.  S.  mission  and  the  United 
Kingdom  mission. 

After  three  days  in  New  York, 
the  “Ambassadors”  and  Mr.  Cas¬ 
sidy  boarded  a  TWA  Constellation 
especially  named  “The  Junior  Am¬ 
bassador  Special.” 

The  next  day  at  the  London 
airport,  thousands  of  Britishers 
cheered  as  each  American  boy  was 
introduced  to  a  British  lad  his 
own  age  who  was  to  act  as  per¬ 
sonal  host  during  the  two  weeks’ 
goodwill  tour. 

Stopover  in  Iceland 
At  an  official  reception  held  at 
London’s  Savoy  Hotel,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  and  Clement 
Attlee,  former  Prime  Minister, 
welcomed  the  group  to  Britain. 

In  each  city  visited  during  the 
1800-mile  tour  of  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  Scotland  and  Wales,  a  letter 
of  friendship  was  present^  by  the 
American  boys  to  the  local  mayor. 
The  letters  were  from  governors 
and  mayors  of  the  states  and  cities 
represented  by  the  “Ambassadors.” 

On  the  return  trip,  the  TWA 
plane  stopped  at  Iceland  for  re¬ 
fueling,  giving  an  additional  thrill 
to  the  young  emissaries. 

In  addition  to  Hopalong  Cas¬ 
sidy,  another  member  of  the  party 
of  adults  with  the  boys  became  a 
popular  hero  to  the  carriers.  He 
was  Captain  Ernie  Pretsch,  TWA 
pilot  who  was  in  charge  of  the  two 
trans-ocean  flights  and  who  stayed 
with  the  boys  during  the  tour. 

Four  district  circulation  man¬ 
agers  were  selected  to  accompany 
the  group  as  supervisors.  The 
boys  were  divided  into  four  teams 
with  one  man  responsible  for  a 
team  of  12  boys.  The  district 
managers  were  William  Goucher, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald;  Joseph  Zdobinski, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun  -  Telegraph; 
A1  Denton,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald,  and  Robert  Walker,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

■ 

Utah  Doily  Sponsors 
Leam-to-Swim  Program 

Salt  Lake  City 
Some  5,500  Salt  Lake  area  chil¬ 
dren  were  taught  swimming  and 
the  rudiments  of  water  safety  in  a 
program  sponsored  during  Sum¬ 
mer  months  by  the  Deseret  News 
and  Telegram. 

With  Red  Cross  and  other  agen¬ 
cies  cooperating,  the  News  and 
Telegram  “Learm-to-Swim”  cam¬ 
paign  provided  free  swimming  in¬ 
struction  for  youngsters  at  every 
major  swimming  pool  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  in  Salt  Lake  County  su¬ 
burban  residential  areas.  In  the 
1954  campaign,  registration  rose 
more  than  30%  above  that  in  pre¬ 
vious  years. 


vmCULTURIST  —  PhUip  M. 
Wagner,  editor  of  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  whose  hobby  is  adapting 
French  hybrid  grapes  to  American 
conditions,  samples  a  wine  entry 
in  California  State  Fair  competi¬ 
tion. 

New  Supplement 
Geared  to  Youth 

WASmNGTOl^ 
Titled  “Fun,”  a  newspaper 
magazine  supplement  beam^  to 
the  younger  element  of  newspaper 
readers  is  being  offered  by  Ed¬ 
itorial  Associates,  Inc.,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  whose  principal  owners  are 
four  Washington  newspaper  and 
magazine  men  whose  sample  is¬ 
sue  caps  four  years  of  research, 
preparation,  and  editorial  work. 

The  sample  runs  24  pages,  eight 
of  them  in  color.  It  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Standard  Gravure  Corp., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Co-editors  are  Otto  Janssen, 
former  United  Press  reporter, 
later  Washington  representative  of 
the  Hawaii  Press  Bureau,  and  Al¬ 
bert  B.  Manola,  day  news  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald.  Assisting  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  were  Maurice  H.  Eysenburg, 
art  director;  Stanley  Baitz,  attor¬ 
ney  and  trade  magazine  editor; 
and  Harry  Wohl,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald. 

■ 

Elks  Asked  to  Salute 
Press  During  Oct.  1-8 

William  J.  Jemick  of  Nutley, 
N.  J.,  grand  exalted  ruler  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  has  asked  the  order  to 
join  in  a  nationwide  salute  to  the 
press  in  observance  of  National 
Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8. 

In  a  letter  to  the  order’s  1,700 
lodges,  Mr.  Jemick  characterized 
the  press  as  guardian  of  liberty 
and  a  stimulus  to  social,  economic 
and  political  progress. 
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This  message  is  the  seventh  of  a  series 


Why  jet  power 
for  tankers 
and  transports? 


The  trend  to  jets  in  military  aviation  since  World 
War  II  has  heen  so  dominant  that  this  era  in  aviation  is 
often  termed  the  jet  age. 

All  bombers  now  in  production  are  jets,  and  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  Air  Command  is  rapidly  replacing  propeller-driven 
bombers  with  jets.  Its  Second  Air  Force  has  already 
completed  the  transition  to  Boeing  B-47  six-jet  medium 
bombers.  Meantime,  the  Air  Force  has  ordered  the  larger 
eight-jet  Boeing  B-52  into  expanded  production. 

In  designing  and  producing  the  B-52  and  more  than 
600  B-47s,  Boeing  has  gained  much  experience  with  big, 
multi-jet  airplanes,  including  21,000  hours  of  wind-tunnel 
research,  and  more  than  5,000  hours  of  flight-test  time. 

Boeing  has  now  projected  this  experience  to  the  next 
category  of  aircraft  —  military  tanker-transports  and  com¬ 
mercial  airliners.  It  firmly  believes  that  jet-powered  per¬ 
formance  applied  to  these  categories  offers  the  same 
advances  that  jet-powered  bombers  have  demonstrated. 

Advantages  at  the  jet  engine 

Jet  engines  are  more  simple  than  piston  engines.  They 
develop  far  greater  power  for  a  given  weight.  Because  they 
are  essentially  simple,  they  are  easier  to  maintain. 

The  jet  engines'  simplicity  reduces  the  number  of 
controls  and  instruments  required.  Boeing's  new  jet 
tanker-transport  has  75  instruments  on  its  cockpit  panel; 
a  comparable  propeller-driven  craft  has  126.  It  has 
only  45  switches  instead  of  204,  and  24  warning  lights 
instead  of  114. 

Freedom  from  vibration  is  inherent  in  the  jet  engine. 
This  offers  a  strong  passenger  appeal  and  a  welcome  “plus" 
to  the  crews  of  both  commercial  and  military  aircraft. 


Jet  tanker  benefits 

Slower  piston-powered  tankers  precede  the  jet  craft 
they  are  to  refuel  and  rendezvous  with  them  at  a  prede> 
termined  point.  Jet  tankers  can  accompany  the  jet  bombers 
or  fighters,  matching  their  altitude  and  speed,  and  refuel 
them  in  flight.  Such  tankers  will  add  range  and  offer 
increased  mobility  to  our  strategic  air  arm. 

The  new  jet 

The  new  Boeing  jet,  now  undergoing  flight  tests  in 
Seattle,  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  military  tanker, 
of  a  troop-cargo  transport,  and  of  a  commercial  airliner.  By 
building  this  prototype  model,  Boeing  has  gained  manufac¬ 
turing  and  tooling  experience  with  jet  tanker-transports. 
This,  along  with  flight  test  data,  will  make  it  possible  to 
turn  out  a  better  production  model  —  and  many  months 
sooner  than  would  be  possible  without  prototype  experience. 

The  new  jet  is  a  swept-wing  airplane  that  cruises  in 
the  550-m.p.h.  range  and  operates  at  altitudes  between 
30,000  and  40,000  feet.  It  represents  an  investment  of  more 
than  $15,000,000  of  company  funds. 

Boeing  made  this  investment  without  the  assurance  of 
an  order,  just  as,  years  earlier,  it  had  invested  heavily  in 
a  revolutionary  new  4-engine  bomber  design.  This  design 
became  the  B-17  Flying  Fortress,  which  was  ready  when 
needed  by  the  nation. 

Boeing's  investment  in  a  revolutionary  new  jet  thus 
has  a  precedent  in  the  company's  history.  As  Boeing's 
president,  William  M.  Allen,  summed  it  up:  “We  felt 
strongly  that  it  was  high  time  some  American  manufacturer 
took  the  plunge,  got  a  jet  transport  off  of  paper  and  into 
the  air.  We  felt  our  own  national  welfare  demanded  it, 
both  from  the  military  and  the  commercial  standpoint." 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON:  WICHITA.  KANSAS 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Painful  Truth:  Schools 
Must  Teach  Spelling 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


dom  approve  for  graduation  a  per¬ 
son  who  may  have  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  in  all  other  respects  and 
who  still  cannot  spell  ordinary 
words  with  reasonable  correctness. 

‘The  school  believes  that  nearly 
everybody  can  spell  reasonably 
well  and  write  passably  well  ‘that 
noble  thing,  the  English  Sentence,’ 
if  he  really  has  impressed  on  him 
the  importance  of  so  doing.” 


Awards  Listed 
In  Calif.  Bor's 
First  Contest 

San  Francisco 
Jack  Morrison,  court  reporter, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  is  the 
winner  of  California’s  first  $500 
annual  Press-Bar  Award. 


E.  L.  Callihan  is  a  man  who 
can  face  up  to  a  painful  truth. 

The  truth  is  that  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  young  people  coming  into 
journalism  departments  from  the 
high  schools  can’t  spell  or  write  a 
grammatical  sentence.  And  so  Mr. 
Callihan,  who  heads  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  Southern 
Methodist  University,  is  writing  a 
book  on  spelling  and  grammar  for 
journalism  students. 

That  will  make  a  lot  of  college 
teachers  wince.  Spelling  and  ele¬ 
mentary  grammar  traditionally  are 
beneath  the  dignity  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  College  freshmen  presum¬ 
ably  know  how  to  spell.  For  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  to  teach 
these  fundamentals  is  an  admission 
of  lowered  standards. 

It’s  like  teaching  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  tables  to  mathematics  students. 

The  Top  Deficiencies 

Alternative  for  the  journalism 
schools,  however,  is  to  send  out 
graduates  who  immediately  arouse 
the  ire  of  employers  with  their 
inept  handling  of  the  written  word. 
‘‘What  do  they  teach  these  kids  at 
journalism  school  anyway?”  the 
editors  demand.  “Why,  they  can’t 
even  spell.” 

And  so,  says  Mr.  Callihan,  “I 
am  writing  this  book  because  I 
feel  there  is  a  great  need  for  it  in 
journalism  education.”  Mr.  Calli¬ 
han  conducted  a  survey  among 
newspaper  editors.  He  asked: 

“What  do  you  consider  the  qual¬ 
ities  in  which  journalism  graduates 
are  most  deficient?” 

Grammar  and  spelling,  he  says, 
were  ranked  far  ahead  of  all  other 
deficiencies.  “And  I’ve  found,”  he 
says,  “that  whenever  we  journalism 
teachers  get  together  with  news¬ 
papermen,  invariably  they  ask  us, 
‘Why  the  hell  can’t  you  teach  your 
students  to  spell?  And  why  can’t 
you  teach  them  the  fundamentals 
of  grammar  and  sentence  struc¬ 
ture?’ 

“We  teachers  have  to  defend 
ourselves,  rather  feebly,”  he  says, 
“by  pointing  out  that  under  the 
progressive  system  of  education  in 
the  public  schools  these  days  pu¬ 
pils  no  longer  get  instruction  or 
drill  in  the  fundamentals  of  gram¬ 
mar  or  spelling — except  in  rather 
incidental  fashion.  In  freshman 
English  in  college  the  students  get 
some  instruction  in  grammar  and 
spelling,  but  not  nearly  enough  to 
take  up  the  slack. 

“So,  when  the  students — most  of 
them — enter  our  basic  classes  in 
journalism,  we  find  that  we  must 
go  back  and  spend  much  valuable 
time  on  reviewing  fundamentals 


which  they  should  have  obtained  in 
the  public  schools.  Some  of  the 
editors  can  recognize  our  problem, 
and  most  of  them  are  sympathetic. 
But  the  majority  still  demand  to 
know,  ‘What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?’  ” 

Hence  the  book.  It  is  especially 
designed  for  the  journalist,  he  says, 
because  most  of  the  examples  have 
been  taken  directly  from  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  over  a  period 
of  many  years.  The  same  is  true 
for  the  exercises — and  there  are 
plenty  of  exercises.  The  entire 
book,  including  examples  and  exer¬ 
cises,  is  to  be  written  specifically 
for  journalism  students  and  prac¬ 
ticing  journalists. 

Word  Diet  at  W.  Va. 

Country-wide  the  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  are  sharp¬ 
ening  their  emphasis  on  spelling 
and  grammar  fundamentals.  At  the 
University  of  West  Virginia,  for 
example,  the  faculty  believes  that 
“although  spelling  and  elementary 
grammar  should  have  been  mas¬ 
tered  even  in  pre-high  school,  we 
have  a  constant  stream  of  evidence 
every  day  that  no  such  achieve¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  students.  What  to 
do?  There  is  only  one  thing,  and 
that  is  to  begin  right  here  and  now 
to  teach  them.” 

Says  P.  I.  Reed,  director  of  the 
department,  “At  the  beginning  of 
many  classes  the  teachers  take 
three  to  five  minutes  for  a  ‘word 
diet.’  Careless  spellings  found  in 
articles  and  reports  are  brought  up. 
Students  are  given  a  chance  to  soft¬ 
en  the  disgrace  of  their  written 
spelling  laxity.  Frequently  students 
spell  words  correctly  when  asked 
to  do  so  orally  before  the  class. 
The  lesson  of  being  more  careful  is 
gradually  impressed.  Other  students 
are  re-impressed.” 

At  West  Virginia  misspelled 
words  that  appear  in  copy  or  re¬ 
search  papers  are  listed  by  teachers 
and  then  displayed  after  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  name  on  a  special  bulletin 
board  headed  ‘Today’s  Spelling  Er¬ 
rors,”  explains  Mr.  Reed.  “Stu¬ 
dents  do  not  like  to  have  their 
names  thus  posted,”  he  says.  “We 
find  that  many  students  gradually 
stop  making  spelling  errors  when 
made  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  is  looking  doubtfully  at 
them.” 

Students  who  can’t  learn  to  spell 
don’t  graduate  from  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Reed  points  out.  ‘The  school 
several  years  ago  prepared  a  list 
of  650  words  over  which  numerous 
students  stumble.  The  school  has 
taken  the  position  that  it  will  sel- 


lincoln  Opens  Doors 
To  White  Students 

The  School  of  Journalism  at 
Lincoln  University  for  Negroes  has 
opened  its  doors  to  white  students 
as  part  of  a  new  institutional  policy 
following  the  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sions  against  segregation  of  races 
in  the  schools. 

The  action,  reversing  a  policy  in 
effect  since  1879,  was  announced 
by  the  university’s  board  of  cura¬ 
tors.  Said  the  announcement,  “Since 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court  has  de¬ 
cided  that  the  public  schools  of  the 
country  shall  not  longer  be  segre¬ 
gated  because  of  race,  the  board 
of'curators  of  Lincoln  University 
makes  available  at  this  time  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  this  institution  to  any 
qualified  student  who  may  apply 
for  admission.” 

Oklahoma  Aimounces  New 
Medical  Writing  Course 

Oklahoma  University’s  school  of 
journalism  has  joined  with  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Illinois  university  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  in  offering  the  new 
four-year  medical  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum  announced  recently  (E&P 
Aug.  7,  page  48). 

A  student  in  this  curriculum 
may  complete  all  pre-medical  re¬ 
quirements  and  receive  his  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  journalism,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fayette  Copeland,  director 
of  the  school  of  journalism. 

Wellard  at  Illinois 

James  H.  Wellard,  newspaper¬ 
man,  broadcaster,  and  author,  will 
be  a  visiting  lecturer  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  communications  for 
1954-55.  He  will  take  over  courses 
in  contemporary  affairs  previously 
taught  by  Quincy  Howe  who  left  to 
devote  full  time  to  radio  com¬ 
mentating. 

Mr.  Wellard  at  present  is  foreign 
correspondent  in  Rome  for  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
Worldwide  Press  Service,  and  Lon¬ 
don  Evening  News.  He  has  been 
war  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press,  reporter  for  the  London 
News-Chronicle,  and  overseas  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Toronto  Star, 
m 

45,000  at  Game 

Philadelphia 
Approximately  45,000  persons 
witnessed  the  annual  Inquirer 
Charities  football  game  here  at 
Municipal  Stadium  where  the  world 
champions  Detroit  Lions  won  a 
17-14  exhibition  victory  over  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles. 


Three  awards  of  merit  and  four 
honorable  mentions  also  were  is¬ 
sued  by  the  five-man  judging  panel. 
The  contest  was  conducted  for  the 
State  Bar  of  California  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity. 

Theory  Explained 

Mr.  Morrison’s  winning  selection 
was  an  article  on  the  pre-trial  plan 
for  California  courts.  His  report 
explained  the  theory  of  pre-trial 
procedure  and  the  research  behind 
the  plan. 

The  Press-Bar  Award  was  estab¬ 
lished  “to  better  the  administration 
of  justice  by  encouraging  writers 
and  editors  to  show  the  people  how 
our  system  of  justice  works,  and 
possibly  how  it  may  work  better.” 

Two  other  Chronicle  staff  mem¬ 
bers  were  among  the  winners  se¬ 
lected  by  the  committee  headed  by 
James  A.  Bales,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin. 

Other  Awards 

Awards  of  merit  went  to  Temple¬ 
ton  Peck,  Chronicle  editorial  writ¬ 
er:  Mary  Ellen  Leary,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News,  and  George  Thorpe, 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Honorable  mentions  went  to 
James  Crenshaw,  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express:  Bill  Fiset,  Oakland 
Tribune;  .Tom  Benet,  Chronicle 
Federal  beat  reporter,  and  to  Pat 
Frayne,  special  representative  of 
the  State  Department  of  Justice. 
Mr.  Frayne’s  series  on  a  narcotic 
survey  appeared  in  several  Califor¬ 
nia  newspapers. 

■ 

SDX  Petitions  for 
Commemorative  Stomp 

Chicago 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  has  asked 
Postmaster  General  Arthur  E. 
Summerfield  to  issue  a  stamp  com¬ 
memorating  the  fraternity’s  first 
half<entury  in  1959,  Victor  E. 
Bluedorn,  executive  secretary,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

In  the  petition,  Robert  U.  Brown, 
fraternity  president  and  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  said  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  believes  a  commemora¬ 
tive  stamp  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  b^ause  the  fraternity  “has 
worked  ceaselessly  for  50  years  for 
truth  in  journalism  and  improved 
standards  and  ideals  for  all  nriedia.” 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  was  founded 
by  10  undergraduates  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  DePauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Ind.  Today  there  are  more 
than  20,000  mem^rs,  with  41  pro¬ 
fessional  and  58  undergraduate 
chapters. 
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Emergency. .  .IIS.  50  / 


Night  had  fallen  and  Robert  Elliott  was 

humming  to  himself  as  he  wheeled  his  traetor> 
trailer  over  U.  S.  50,  headed  east  through  Kansas. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  plane  —  a  jet. 
The  noise  grew  steadily  louder,  beeame  a  deafening 
roar  as  the  plane  broke  into  view  over  the  trees,  its 
landing  lights  on.  Elliott  saw  it  strike  a  utility  pole 
at  an  interseetion  just  ahead,  zoom  toward  a  farm¬ 
house,  then  hit  another  pole  and  crash  to  the  ground. 

He  quickly  pulled  his  tractor-trailer  off  the  high¬ 
way  and  raced  to  the  wreckage.  But  he  could  do 
nothing.  The  pilot  was  dead. 

Back  at  the  intersection,  Elliott  set  out  flares  to 
warn  approaching  drivers  of  the  broken  high  tension 
wires,  spewing  fire  over  the  area.  He  sent  the  first 
motorist  to  the  nearest  town  to  report  the  disaster. 


then  busied  himself  directing  traffic,  remaining  on 
the  job  for  7V^  hours. 

Thus,  Robert  Elliott,  driver  for  C  &  H  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company,  Dallas,  Texas,  performed  an  outstand¬ 
ing  public  service,  typical  of  the  job  being  done 
every  day  by  America’s  gentlemen  of  the  highways, 
our  truck  drivers. 

They  keep  the  freight  moving,  yes  sir!  But  they 
do  more  than  this.  They  set  a  pattern  for  safe  cour¬ 
teous  driving  —  and  when  there’s  trouble  they’re 
nearly  always  the  first  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 


foundation 


TRUCK 
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The  American  Trucking  Industry 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Shooting  Report  True, 
Slain  *  Not  Actionable 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


carried  no  charge  or  implication  TUIrree  NATxrCTVirm 
other  than  that  of  an  accidental  1“1US5«  1"©  vSf  SUlvUl 
shooting,  and  the  facts  narrated  m 

were  later  borne  out  by  this  worn-  x  UZTIS  IXUIllSl©!  « 
an’s  own  testimony  and  the  ver-  « 

diet  of  the  coroner’s  jury.  We  tY0S  x  CUTlSri  x  A 
think  the  court  ri^tfully  held  on  Newburyport,  Mass, 

the  undisputed  facts  that  the  pub-  ’ 

lication  includes  only  an  essen-  A  Sigma  Delta  Cm  member  and 
tially  true  statement  of  what  had  working  journalist  has  |3ken  over 
occurred  at  the  time  this  woman  ^  minister  of  the  fiyneld  Congre- 


Dismissal  of  a  libel  action  port  was  in  its  essence  in  full  ac-  shot  and  killed  her  husband.' 
against  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  cord  with  what  actually  happened  ^  ^ 

Star  was  affirmed  recently  by  the  at  the  time  this  women’s  husband  S«  F.  Albitrotion 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  was  slain.  The  undisputed  fact  AlUlOUnced 


United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  was  slain.  The  undisputed  fact 
The  woman  who  brought  the  suit  is  that  his  wife  accidentally  shot 
maintained  that  an  article  pub-  him.  Our  question  then  is,  wheth- 


gational  Church. 

The  Rev,  Arthur  W.  Shaw  Jr^ 
doesn’t  see  anything  strange  about 
a  working  newsman  becoming  a 
minister.  On  the  other  hand,  he 


San  Francisco  feels  that  journalism  is  a  wonderful 
An  across-the-board  increase  of  training  ground  for  the  ministry 


lished  by  the  Star  had  falsely  re-  er  the  article  when  considered  as  An  across-the-board  increase  oi  training  grouna  lor  me  ministry 
ported  that  she  did  “slay,  kill  and  a  whole  went  beyond  the  actual  weekly  was  awarded  and  pointedly  chose  it  as  an  under¬ 
murder  her  husband.”  (213  Fed.  fact  and  necessarily  implied  arbitration  decision  covering  graduate  major. 

2d  227).  wrongful  conduct  over  and  be-  newspaper  guild  and  the  four  A  graduate,  with  a  B.S.  degree 


ed,  “If  I  pull  the  trigger  will  it  the  shooting. 


fact  and  necessarily  imnlied  arbitration  decision  covering  graduate  major, 

wrongful  conduct  over  and  be-  S’®  8“*^  and  the  four  A  graduate  with  a  B.S.  degree 

The  headline  used  the  word  yond  that  of  accidental  shooting.  Francisco  dailies.  Additional  from  Boston  University,  Reverend 
“slain”  but  the  story  was  that  the  Scanning  the  record  we  find  no-  advances  in  special  classifications  Shaw  has  worked  for  several  papers 
woman  in  examining  a  pistol  ask-  thing  other  than  a  true  report  of  ranged  upward  to  $5  weekly.  in  the  weekly  field  in  Massachu- 
■  ’  ”  •  thp  shontinix”  Contract  minimums  for  report-  setts.  For  a  year  or  so,  he  worked 


Contract  minimums  for  report- 


shoot?”  The  revolver  exploded,  hpfp  r/xnrt  dir^riPd  atten  artists,  and  display  advertis-  as  office  boy  for  the  New  England 

killing  her  husband.  t®  betwSn  ‘"8  salesmen  of  more  than  six  Construction  magazine  —  clipping 

In  its  defense  the  Star  contend-  Jtaten^ent  in  X  comoS  experience  were  advanced  an  major  stories  of  construction  in 

ed  that  the  facts  of  the  incident  lu®.  vni  additional  $1.50  to  provide  a  week-  New  England  and  rewriting  them 

had  been  correctly  stated  and  that  ^“rder”  her  husband  and  the  of  $126.50.  Wages  of  li-  for  the  ^ater,  he  put  in 

the  woman  had  been  discharged  -n-tPYt  nf  thp  artioip  '^rary  clerks  were  equalized  with  a  year  at  the  Brookline  (Mass.) 

upon  the  verdict  of  a  coroner’s  «  . ,  ,  -  those  of  junior  clerks  at  the  be-  Chronicle,  where  he  combined  du- 


upon  the  verdict  of  a  coroner  s 
jury  two  weeks  later,  that  the  man’s 


said  the  court. 


death  had  been  from  “accidental  asserted  that  Rose  had  levels. 


ginning,  first  and  second  year  ties  as  adman  and  reporter.  Rou- 


means  when  shot  accidentally  by  hwn  slain,  and  it  is  said  by  plain-  . . . . . . 

a  revolver  in  the  hands  of  his  ^  cabled  or-  pjj^ne  persons  received  the 

wife.”  ^  connot^ion  of  unlaw-  boost  in  addition  to  the  $1  to  This  was  all  to  Reverend  Shaw’s 

In  its  affirmance  of  the  judg-  $2  overall  raise  graduates  accord-  liking,  for  he  believes  that  working 

ment  dismissing  the  libel  action,  fallacy  in  the  plain-  experience.  Minimums  for  for  a  newspaper  gives  a  man  the 

the  Court  of  Appeals  said,  *  .  ®  argument  is  that  it  conflicts  experienced  personnel  in  these  insight  into  human  affairs  and  the 

“It  appears  that  the  news  re-  with  the  cardinal  rule  of  libel,  classifications  were  upped  $1  ways  of  the  average  man. 

~  which  flatly  prohibits  any  attempt  53  addition  to  the  overall  To  further  round  out  his  pro- 
tfXgJil  iXtk  to  wrench  a  word  or  phrase  of  an  ^ward.  fessional  experience,  he  took  up 

LtllllV  IN  article  out  of  the  context  and  increases  were  retroactive  to  advertising  duties,  with  some  edi- 


tine  assignments  in  the  district 


Minimums  for  outside  and  tele-  court,  police  beat,  and  city  hall 
phone  sales  persons  received  the  fell  his  way  during  that  time. 


mm 


article  out  of  the  context  and 


All  increases  were  retroactive  to 


base  an  action  thereon.  The  whde  ^la^ch  27,  last,  it  was  announced  torial  writing,  at  the  Cambridge 

of  the  reported  article  must  be  ^  ^lark  Kerr,  arbitrator.  (Mass.)  Chronicle. 

considered  in  determining  wheth-  ,  •  t,-  vear  at  the 


HAMM0ND4  tt 
EASTKHICAGO  ]J 
"SUPraWfiKEnj 

LOOKING  for  SALES! 


When  searching  for  sales  .  .  .  look 
FIRST  into  the  prosperous  Ham¬ 
mond-East  Chicago  dual  city 
market.  Here  are  over  200,000 
people  with  product-hungry  ap- 
jjetites,  whetted  by  more  than 
$300,000,000  in  spendable  income. 
1953  retail  sales  reached  $204,- 
980,000 — and  the  future  looks 
even  brighter!  No  ‘fringe  cover¬ 
age’  newspaper  will  give  you  the 
‘across-the-board’  penetration 
you’ll  find  in  the  HAMMOND 
TIMES  .  .  .  the  ONLY  way  to 
SELL  this  market. 

YOUR  W'-SALES-WEDOE”  in  the  DUAL 
IWammond  East  Chicago  Market 


atpfwnwd  hy:  ■UWCI,  KMKtS  A  MAHONtY,  Ik. 


er  it  is  actionable  and  whether  it 
transcends  a  substantially  true 
statement  of  the  facts.” 

In  a  Chicago  case  the  Federal 
appellate  court  had  laid  down 
this  rule: 


by  Clark  Kerr,  arbitrator.  (Mass.)  Chronicle. 

■  Now  in  his  middle  year  at  the 

Special  Edition,  Cakes,  theology  sch^i  at  b^- 

mJf  j  •  r*  1-  University,  Reverend  Shaw  in- 

W  rapped  in  Uellopnane  tends  to  retain  his  moderate-sized 
Philadelphia  parish  in  Byfield  and  to  develop. 
All  copies  of  a  special  edition  of  if  he  can,  a  sense  of  public  rela¬ 
the  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  tions  in  his  parishioners  along  with 


“In  considering  whether  or  not  Lance-Star  were  wrapped  in  Syl-  religious  teachings, 
the  offending  matter  is  libelous  in  vania  Cellophane  on  the  morning  For  he  believes  that  the  Protes- 
itself,  it  must  be  construed  in  its  of  Aug.  20.  In  addition,  cello-  tant  churches  have  been  singularly 
entirety,  including  the  headlines  phane-wrapped  miniature  birthday  lacking  in  that  field.  They  should, 
accompanying  it  and  the  place  cakes,  complete  with  candles,  were  he  asserts,  make  more  use  of  the 
and  position  of  the  item.  delivered  to  civic  leaders  in  Frede-  newspapers  in  their  communities  so 

In  the  decision  for  the  Star,  the  ricksburg.  that  people  know  what  is  being 

court  said  in  conclusion:  The  occasion  was  the  commemo-  done  in  the  churches  and  what  the 

"The  report  taken  as  a  whole  ration  of  the  25th  birthday  of  the  pastor  hopes  to  accomplish. 

_ _ Sylvania  Division,  American  Vis- 

1  '  ,  1  cose  Corporation,  which  operates  News  Reporter  to  Enter 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE 
revolves 
1  around 


cose  Corporation,  which  operates  News  Reporter  to  Enter 
the  world’s  largest  cellophane  plant  Theological  School  Sept.  7 


in  Fredericksburg.  Free  Lance-  Fx  Axkinson  Wis. 

Star  articles  traced  the  history  and  £_  Hansen,  Ft.  Atkinson 

development  of  the  company.  Jefferson  County  news  reporter 

"  for  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette, 

N©W  We©kly  Grows  has  been  accepted  for  admission  to 
Pomona,  Calif.  Northwestern  Lutheran  Theolog- 
The  Pomona  Record,  a’  demo-  ical  Seminary  at  Minneapolis  and 
cratic  weekly  newspaper,  which  will  report  there  for  studies  on 
began  publication  May  15  as  a  Sept.  7  to  begin  a  three-year  course 
four-sheet  tabloid,  has  grown  to  in  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
eight  pages  and  its  editor  and  Mr.  Hansen,  who  recently  sold 
publisher,  Richard  Lamb,  says  he  his  interest  in  LaChance  -  Hansen 
expects  to  be  running  16  within  Printers,  Inc.  here,  will  continue 
two  months.  Of  12,500  copies,  bis  newspaper  reporting  in  Minne- 
approximately  2,300  are  mailed  apolis  while  attending  the  semi- 
to  paid  subscribers,  200  sold  on  nary.  He  formerly  was  editor  of 
stands,  and  10,000  distributed  as  the  Daily  Jefferson  County  Union 
giveaways.  in  Ft.  Atkinson. 


N©w  W©©kly  Grows 


MDRNIN6EVENiN6-SltNDIir 
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One  more  week  to  Labor  Day. 

One  more  week  to  the  last  big  three-day  week-end  of  the  Summer  season. 

One  more  week  to  the  time  your  townspeople  will  join  millions  of  Americans 
on  roads  and  highways  for  travel  which  experts  predict  will  set  new  records. 

One  more  week  to  remind  your  readers  that  extra  caution  is  their  best 
protection  during  these  three  days  of  peak  danger. 

The  watchword:  "Slow  down  and  live!” 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
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SYNDICATES 

APN  Has  New  Feature 
For  the  Younger  Set 


By  James  L  Collings 

Associated  Press  Newsfea- 
TUREs’  answer  to  the  wooing  of 
the  younger  set  by  magazines  and 
TV  is  “Junior  Editors,”  a  six-a- 
week.  200-word  text  and  panel 
do-it-yourself  project  for  children 
4  to  8,  ready  for  release  Oct.  8. 

The  artist  and  author  of  the  new 
feature  is  Violet  Moore  Higgins, 
a  grandmotherly-type  writer  and 
illustrator  of  children’s  books  and 
articles,  and  a  former  newspaper¬ 
woman. 

“The  idea  for  ‘Junior  Editors,’  ” 
says  APN,  “grew  out  of  reports  of 
editors’  concern  that  magazines 
and  TV  were  capitalizing  on  mod¬ 
ern  techniques  to  interest  children 
and  win  them  away  from  newspa¬ 
pers  as  primary  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Newspaper  Style 

The  service  explained  that 
months  of  research,  started  last 
Winter  by  its  staff,  resulted  in  an 
application  of  these  techniques  to 
a  newspaper  format  that  provides, 
according  to  APN,  “something  new 
and  divorced  from  the  hackneyed 
‘dot-to-dot,  find-the-face’  features 
which  have  failed  to  maintain  the 
interest  of  modern  children.” 

Wes  Gallagher,  AP  general  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  charge  of  APN,  reports: 

“Our  aim  with  ‘Junior  Editors’  is 
to  meet  the  members’  concern  that 
youngsters  seem  to  be  losing — or 
never  acquiring  —  the  newspaper 
habit,  and  to  give  children  some¬ 
thing  completely  new  and  fresh 
and  adapted  solely  to  the  newspaper 
field. 

“We  started  last  Winter  on  re¬ 
search  and  consultation  as  to  how 
best  we  might  use  some  of  the 


modern  techniques  of  teaching  and 
entertaining  children.  Through  the 
Winter  and  Spring  we  worked  with 
a  number  of  child  psychologists 
and  consulted  educators  from  two 
universities  and  a  number  of 
schools.” 


Mrs.  V.  M.  Higgins 


The  art  work  is  attractive  and 
the  text  wording  simple.  Each 
day  it’s  a  matter  of  the  child  get¬ 
ting  out  paper,  scissors,  crayons 
and  common  household  objects 
and  then  going  to  work. 

It  may,  for  example,  be  a  proj¬ 
ect  calling  for  a  lighthouse  that 
lights  up,  or  a  set  of  zoo  animals 
and  a  cage  to  put  them  in,  or  a 
hat  constructed  of  a  folded  news¬ 
paper. 

‘The  hat,”  says  APN,  “was  in¬ 
cluded  by  very  definite  design. 
Just  as  the  feature  is  intended  for 


No  phony^  phantom 

...but  people  too  handy  with  strychnine  and 
arsenic, knives,  shotguns,  and  what  the  coroner  calls 
blunt  instruments  make  the  cast  and  characters  in 


What  happened  to  Justiee? 

Actual  case  histories  from  unsolved  crimes  in  official  police  files . . . 
packing  chillier  thrills  than  mystery  fiction ...  let  the  reader 
in  on  the  act— as  an  armchair  Sherlock  and  amateur  sleuth! 
Documented,  illustrated  with  photographs  and  diagrams, 
edited  for  whole  family  readership,  the  Justice  series  is  a  certain 
Sunday  circulation  builder.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chie€BffaTribtMne"IVe$t?  YarhNews 

BuUMna,  K«tti  Vork 

C3ynaBCafe  Tribune  Tower,  Chleaoo 


use  under  a  miniature  reproduction 
of  a  newspaper’s  own  masthead,  if 
desired,  the  contents  are  expected 
to  include  from  time  to  time  ob¬ 
jects  that  can  actually  be  made 
from  newspapers.  There  is  more 
than  one  way  to  inculcate  the  news¬ 
paper  habit.” 

The  habit  is  w'ell  worth  the 
planting,  Mr.  Gallagher  pointed 
out,  when  you  consider  that  TV 
advertisers  spent  almost  $28,000,- 
000  during  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year  hawking  the  virtues  of 
their  foods,  candies,  soft  drinks 
and  toys. 

“If  those  youngsters  are  grab¬ 
bing  for  the  newspaper  each  eve¬ 
ning  instead  of  the  TV  dial,”  APN 
comments,  “these  same  advertisers 
might  have  some  second  thoughts 
on  where  to  spend  their  money.” 

R&T  Offers 
Football  Stickler 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  is  offering  for  release  Sept. 
13  a  daily  football  quiz  game 
which  runs  for  10  weeks  during 
the  football  season.  The  feature  is 
titled  “You  Be  the  Quarterback.” 
Every  reader  has  a  chance  to  be  a 
Monday-morning  field  captain. 

Attlee  to  Report 
For  United  Feature 

Clement  R.  Attlee,  former 
British  prime  minister,  now  leading 
a  Labor  Party  tour  of  Red  China, 
will  report  his  observations  via 
United  Feature  Syndicate  in  a 
series  of  five  articles,  beginning 
Sept.  7. 

'Beetle'  on  A-Sub 

“Beetle  Bailey,”  the  peripatetic 
cartoon  G.I.  who  has  been  banned 
in  Tokyo  and  welcomed  in  the 
Pentagon,  has  signed  on  as  a  per¬ 
manent  passenger  on  the  U.  S. 
Navy's  atomic  submarine.  Nautilus. 

Mort  Walker,  creator  of  the  slap- 
happy  soldier,  this  week  presented 
the  original  drawing  of  his  Jan.  24, 
1954  “Beetle”  cartoon  to  the  crew 
of  the  Nautilus.  When  the  crew 
musters  aboard  for  permanent 
duty,  the  drawing  will  be  framed 
and  mounted  in  the  sub. 

The  cartoon  showed  “Beetle” 
and  “Killer”  witnessing  an  atom 
test  at  “Camp  Swampy”  and  being 
cautioned  not  to  mention  it.  As 
soon  as  they  went  to  town  on  pass, 
it  became  apparent  that  most  of 
the  civilians  were  better  informed 
on  the  matter  than  they. 

■ 

Record  High  Attend 
Daily's  Tennis  Tourney 

Salt  Lake  City 

A  field  of  758  entrants  broke  all 
previous  records  when  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  sponsored  its  annual 
tennis  “Tournament  of  No  Cham¬ 
pions”  in  city  tennis  courts  during 
July. 

More  than  35  trophies  were  won 
by  entrants.  The  tournament  was 
designed  for  amateurs  and  “aver¬ 
age”  tennis  players. 


Ward  Morehouse 


Morehouse  Named 
NANA  Drama  Critic 

Ward  Morehouse,  drama  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  New  York  World- 
Teleftram  and  Sun,  has  been  named 
drama  critic  of  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  according 
to  John  Schell,  NANA  executive 
vicepresident. 

The  veteran  world  traveler, 
dramatist  and  author  will  do  a 
weekly  column,  called  “Footlights 
of  Broadway.”  It  is  for  release  the 
week-end  of  Sept.  11-12.  The  col¬ 
umn  will  deal  with  the  openings  of 
new  plays. 

Mr.  Morehouse  will  continue  his 
“Broadway  After  EXark”  daily  col¬ 
umn  for  the  World-Telly. 


Vermont  Has  First 
Wire  Service  Bureau 

United  Press  is  the  first  major 
press  association  to  open  a  perma¬ 
nent  bureau  in  Vermont. 

Bert  Masterson,  New  York-New 
England  division  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  the  new 
bureau  Aug.  16  at  84  State  Street, 
Montpelier,  the  Vermont  capital. 

Richard  L.  McCormick,  who  has 
been  night  bureau  manager  for 
United  Press  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is 
Montpelier  bureau  manager. 

In  addition  to  covering  the  Cap¬ 
itol  and  Vermont  Legislature,  Mr. 
McCormick  will  coordinate  and  di¬ 
rect  the  news  and  picture  cover¬ 
age  of  part  -  time  correspondents 
throughout  Vermont. 

Mr.  McCormick  served  in  the 
Army  in  Europe  during  World 
War  11.  He  joined  United  Press 
in  Albany  in  1952. 

■ 

Allen  Joins  NANA 

To  Cover  UN 

Mr.  Schell  also  said  that 
George  N.  Allen,  29  and  Irish- 
born,  has  joined  the  NANA  staff 
to  cover  the  United  Nations.  Mr. 
Allen  worked  in  the  photo  section 
of  the  UN’s  department  of  public 
information  from  1947  to  1953. 
He  was  graduated  last  June,  with 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors,  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University’s  graduate  school 
of  journalism  as  an  alternate  Pu¬ 
litzer  traveling  scholar. 
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Sara  Williams 
Back  'Home' 

At  Missouri  U. 

Columbia.  Mo. 

Sara  Lockwood  Williams,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
school  of  journalism,  is  again  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
.school  of  which  her  husband,  the 
late  Walter  Williams,  was  the 
founder  and  first  dean. 

Mrs.  Williams  teaches  a  course 
in  feature  writing  and  edits  the 
Journalism  Alumni  News,  keeping 
in  touch  with  hundreds  of  grad¬ 
uates  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
She  returned  to  Columbia  in  19.S1 
to  “retire”  and  write  but  soon,  at 
the  insistence  of  Dean  Earl  F.  Eng¬ 
lish,  was  back  “home”  in  Walter 
Williams  Hall,  teaching  and  edit¬ 
ing. 

A  1913  graduate  of  the  school, 
her  BJ  was  signed  by  the  man  who 
was  later  to  become  her  husband. 
Later,  when  he  also  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  he  affixed  his  signature  to 
her  master’s  degree.  In  19LS  she 
established  the  first  morgue  at  the 
university  .school  of  journalism, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
well  equipped  library  of  today. 
She  taught  there  from  ’21  to  ’27. 

Among  the  leading  newspapers 
on  which  she  has  worked  are; 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette;  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Times  and  Democrat;  the 
old  Philadelphia  Ledger;  JJonoliilu 
Star-Bulletin.  Her  former  pupils 
are  working  on  most  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  newspapers  in  the  country  to¬ 
day. 

Taught  in  China 

Following  her  husband’s  death 
in  1935,  she  went  the  next  year  to 
Peiping,  China,  where  she  taught 
at  Yenching  University  as  a  visit¬ 
ing  professor  of  journalism.  Other 
teaching  assignments  have  includ¬ 
ed  that  of  a  lecturer  in  journalism 
at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis;  visiting  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Texas;  chair¬ 
man,  department  of  journalism, 
Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Indus¬ 
tries;  director  of  public  relations 
and  as.sociate  professor,  Rockford 
College,  from  1944  until  1951. 

Since  returning  to  Missouri, 
Mrs.  Williams  has  been  active  in 
the  Missouri  Women's  Press  Club 
of  which  she  Ls  immediate  past 
president.  During  her  term  of 
office  the  organization  expanded 
both  its  activities  and  its  member¬ 
ship. 

In  tribute  to  her  work  in  the 
field  of  journalism  and  to  her  as 
an  individual,  the  club  last  Fall 
established  the  Sara  Lockwood 
Williams  Student  Aid  Fund,  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  outstanding  women 
students  at  the  Missouri  school  of 
journalism  in  acquiring  their  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  carrying  on  the  high 
principles  of  journalism  for  which 
she  has  always  stood. 

She  Ls  also  immediate  past  pres- 


.Mrs.  Sara  L.  Williams 

ident  of  the  Journalism  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  at  M.  U.,  and  is  sparking 
plans  for  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  school  in  1958-59.  She  is  also 
working  on  a  book  which  will 
cover  the  period  of  nearly  30  years 
during  which  Mr.  Williams  was 
dean  of  the  school. 

She  is  the  author  of  two  other 
boots.  ‘Twenty  Years  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism”  and  “Biogra¬ 
phy  of  a  Country  Weekly.”  The 
former  is  about  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mr.  Williams,  the  latter 
is  about  the  old  Columbia  JJerald 
during  the  19  years  Mr.  Williams 
was  its  editor. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Pressmen  Accept 
$3.75  Package  Rise 

Pressmen  on  New  York  City 
newspapers  have  voted  to  accept 
a  fact-finding  panel’s  recommen¬ 
dation  of  a  $3.75  weekly  pack¬ 
age  increase.  The  vote  was  427 
to  33. 

Thus  the  union.  Local  2,  New 
York  Newspaper  Printing  Press¬ 
men,  A.  F.  L.,  becomes  the  last 
representing  mechanical  employ¬ 
es  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City.  A  strike  last  I>ecem- 
ber  by  photo-engravers  was  end¬ 
ed  when  members  of  that  union 
accepted  the  $3.75  “package,”  and 
since  then  other  mechanical 
unions  have  signed  contracts  with 
those  terms. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  em¬ 
ployes  gain  an  additional  paid 
holiday,  the  seventh,  and  a  $3.30 
weekly  wage  increase. 

Journeymen  pressmen  on  day 
work  will  go  from  the  present 
$107.50  for  a  week  of  five  shifts 
to  $110.80,  and  night  workers 
will  go  from  $111  to  $114.30. 

Junior  pressmen,  called  flyboys 
in  the  trade,  will  get  a  $2.45  a 
week  increase.  Present  pay  ranges 
from  $57.75  to  $60.50  for  day 
work  and  from  $59.50  to  $63  for 
night  work. 

About  1,600  employes  in  all 
categories  are  affected. 
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N.  E.  Reporter 
Goes  to  Holland 
In  Exchange 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Two-way  exchange  of  overseas 
and  American  newsmen  will  take 
place  in  January  when  a  Quincy 
Patriot  Ledger  reporter  will  go 
to  Holland  to  replace  a  Nether¬ 
lands  newsman  coming  here  for 
a  three-month  staff  job. 

Matthew  Arnold  Keenan,  27, 
will  join  the  staff  of  the  Het- 
Vaderland.  published  in  the 
Hague,  when  sub-editor  Jacob 
Willem  Jongedijk  joins  the  Led¬ 
ger  staff  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter. 

The  assignment  went  to  Mr. 
Keenan  for  several  reasons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Herbert,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Ledger.  Mr. 
Keenan  speaks  German  and  he 
has  a  general  familiarity  with  the 
area  as  the  result  of  wartime  serv¬ 
ice  in  Germany  and  visits  to  Hol¬ 
land  during  occasional  leaves  from 
military  duty. 

Mr.  Jongedijk,  at  41,  is  sub¬ 
editor  of  a  paper  that  compares 
in  size  to  the  Ledger  with  38,000 
circulation.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  papers  in  Europe  to  carry  a 
daily  column  in  English.  Mr. 
Keenan  will  write  that  column 
each  day  for  the  three-month  pe¬ 
riod  as  well  as  travel  extensively 
through  the  Netherlands.  He  will 
also  send  back  columns  for  the 
Ledger  describing  his  life  in  Hol¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Jongedijk  speaks  English. 
One  of  his  duties  while  here  will 
be  writing  a  column  for  his  own 
paper  discussing  life  in  the  United 
States. 

Although  the  one-way  exchange 
has  become  commonplace,  with 
many  foreign  journalists  working 
here,  this  will  be  the  initial  two- 
way  exchange  under  the  State  De¬ 
partment  auspices.  Mr.  Herbert 
said  he  asked  a  State  Department 
official  last  April  about  getting 
one  of  the  exchange  newsmen  for 
the  Ledger  and  was  told  that  a 
Netherlands  paper  wanted  to  try 
the  two-way  exchange. 

The  Dutch  paper  itself  pays 


Keenan  Jongedijk 


Mr.  Keenan’s  passage  and  a 
weekly  salary  while  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  State  Department 
pays  the  Dutch  representative’s  pas¬ 
sage  while  the  paper  pays  him  a 
salary  set  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Keenan  will  get  about 
$195  monthly — 750  guilders — 
from  the  Hague  paper  while  his 
counterpart  here  will  receive  $12 
a  day. 

A  handy  side  light  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  Dutch  visitor  to 
use  Mr.  Keenan’s  apartment  here. 
Not  so  handy  is  the  housing  situ¬ 
ation  in  Holland  where  Mr.  Jon- 
gedijk’s  wife  and  children  will  be 
using  the  family  home.  Other 
housing  arrangements  are  being 
completed  for  Mr.  Keenan. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Europe,  Mr. 
Herbert  stopped  in  Holland  and 
talked  with  the  Het-Vaderland 
publisher  and  editor. 

The  selection  of  Quincy  for  the 
first  such  exchange  increases  al¬ 
ready  strong  ties  between  that 
New  England  city  and  Holland. 

John  Adams,  a  Quincy  native 
later  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  once  ambassador  to 
the  Netherlands.  While  there,  his 
son.  John  Quincy  Adams,  studied 
at  Leyden  University  near  the 
Hague.  He  too  became  President. 
■ 

Gattoni  Gets  Post 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dante  A.  Gattoni  will  take 
charge  Sept.  1  of  the  Southeastern 
Florida  office  of  Publishers’  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Florida  (Jackson¬ 
ville  headquarters).  Mr.  Gattoni 
was  for  eight  years  national  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  Miami  (Fla.), 
Daily  News. 
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P- Journalists*  Thoughts 
You  May  Have  Missed 

By  Jcones  L  Collings 


People  being  what  they  are, 
plumbers  want  to  be  called  sani¬ 
tary  engineers,  soda  jerks  prefer 
the  name  fountaineers,  undertak¬ 
ers  go  for  the  word  mortician  and 
press  photographers  have  joined 
the  staid  parade  by  asking  for  the 
tag  of  photo-journalist. 

Everybody  wants  to  dignify  his 
business. 

Just  in  case  you  were  on  vaca¬ 
tion,  photo-journalists  (pho-jos, 
for  short)  have  been  having 
thoughts,  especially  at  conven¬ 
tions,  short  courses  and  seminars. 
Thoughts  are  like  chain  letters — 
they  should  be  passed  along.  Be¬ 
sides,  it’s  a  quiet  week. 


of  taking  a  picture  is  an  emotion¬ 
al  act.”  (How  emotional  can  you 
get  taking  a  picture,  say,  of  four 
men  looking  at  a  piece  of  paper?) 

<*  *  * 

“The  content  of  a  good  news 
picture  is  made  up  of  the  fact  it 
states,  the  idea  it  presents,  the 
point  it  makes  and  the  emotion 
or  mood  it  describes.” 

*  * 

“On  a  dull  day,  don’t  be  afraid 
to  use  a  picture  just  because  it  is 
a  ‘pretty  picture.’  People  like  to 
look  at  a  picture  that  makes  them 
feel  good  just  looking  at  it.” 


Picture  Seminar 

The  first  contributions,  of  rea¬ 
sonably  recent  vintage,  come  from 
the  seminar  on  newspaper  pic¬ 
tures,  held  by  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

Kenneth  P.  Williams,  a  pho-jo 
participant  there,  capsuled  some 
of  the  brighter  thoughts  of  the 
know-its.  When  not  recording 
opinions,  he  is  a  photographer  for 
the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune-Re¬ 
publican.  He  noted: 

“Women’s  interest  in  newspic- 
tures  seldom  drops  below  50%. 
They  arc  the  best  readers  because 
they  won’t  read  anything  in  which 
they  are  not  interested.  All  suc¬ 
cessful  picture  editors  look  for 

and  cultivate  the  women’s  angle 
in  planning  and  editing  pictures.” 
*  *  * 

“A  ‘newish’  trend  in  society 

newspictures  since  WW  II  is  a 
steadily  increasing  interest  in  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  bridegroom  as  well  as 
the  bride.” 

♦  ♦  * 

“The  act  of  selecting  and  edit¬ 
ing  a  picture  is — or  should  be — 
an  intellectual  act,  while  the  act 


“Particular  care  should  be  given 
to  three  items  in  guarding  against 
libelous  pictures:  mistaken  iden¬ 
tity,  erroneous  cutlines  and  abuse 
of  privilege.  Much  libel  in  news 
photography  springs  from  the 
mistaken-identity  angle,  especially 
when  criminal  charges  are  involv¬ 
ed.  In  cutlines,  danger  of  libel 
may  be  avoided  in  most  cases  by 
extreme  care  in  writing  only  the 
facts  and  steering  away  from  any 
attempt  at  implications.” 

*  ^ 

“Right  of  privacy  has  been  re¬ 
cognized  in  Alabama,  Arizona. 
California,  Colorado,  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina 
and  .Alaska.  It  has  been  establish¬ 
ed  by  statute  in  New  York,  Utah 
and  Virginia. 

“But  even  in  those  states  where 
the  right  of  privacy  is  recognized 
as  a  common-law  right,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  right  yields  to 
matters  of  public  interest  and  pri¬ 
vate  nature  in  which  the  public 
has  a  legitimate  interest.” 


Short  Course 

Out  in  Iowa  a  handful  of 
weeks  ago  the  press  photograph¬ 
ers  held  a  joint  convention  and 
short  course,  and  Pulitzer  prize¬ 
winning  Don  Ultang  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  was 
one  of  the  speakers. 

These  are  some  of  his  beliefs: 

Editors  want  pictures  that  are 
different — if  they  have  seen  that 
difference*-  before.  Even  though 
the  editor  asks  for  something  dif¬ 
ferent,  he  usually  has  a  set  pic¬ 
ture  in  mind. 

*  *  * 

About  75%  of  picture  work  on 
a  paper  consists  of  features,  in 
which  case  the  35  mm.  camera 
is  the  camera  to  use. 

*  «  * 

Photographers  should  get  ele¬ 
ments  of  permanent  value  in  their 
pictures. 

*  *  * 

Spontaneous  pictures  are  far 
pneferred  to  posed  shots  when 
photographing  children.  Catch 
’em  when  they  ain’t  looking. 

*  *  * 

Sometimes  you  don’t  know  what 
you’re  looking  for  until  it’s  right 
under  your  nose.  Expect  the  un¬ 
expected  and  don’t  have  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  of  what  the  job  is. 

m  *  * 

The  advantage  of  a  35?  “You 
don’t  destroy  a  situation  when 
you  shoot  it.” 

There's  No  Answer 

Sam  Day,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal- American, 
and  camera  enthusiast,  wrote  a 
column  in  his  paper  last  week 
about  God  and  the  courtroom. 

In  his  column,  “Life  Before  the 
Lens,”  Mr.  Day  said: 

“While  on  the  subject  of  pho¬ 
tographers,  Alexander  Jones,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald  Journal,  made  a 
good  point  on  their  behalf  while 
debating  Canon  35  with  Lawyer 
Louis  Waldman  in  Chicago  earlier 
this  week. 

“Why,  he  asked,  should  a  pho¬ 
tographer  be  welcomed  in  church, 
at  the  altar  of  God,  but  not  in  a 
courtroom? 

“Anyone  know  the  answer?” 


Bad  Market 

The  Market  for  press  photog¬ 
raphers  is  in  bad  shape,  according 
to  Norman  W.  Brown,  former 
cameraman  with  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald. 

“I’ve  been  out  of  a  job  for  three 
months,”  he  said  this  week  when 
he  visited  E&P’s  office.  “In  the 
last  10  days  I’ve  been  through  14 
states  looking  for  work. 

“I  got  all  kinds  of  answers  why 
they  wouldn’t  take  anyone  on — 
from  ‘Can’t  affoiVi  pictures’  to 
‘Buying  from  a  syndicate’  to  ‘We 
have  one  man  and  that’s  all  we 
need.’” 

a 

Parade  in  Tucson 

The  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star  will 
add  Parade  with  its  Sept.  12  issue. 


2  Generals 
Urge  Army  To 
Trust  Press 

The  Army  should  tell  its  story 
fully  and  frankly  to  the  press  and 
the  public,  two  generals  agreed 
at  the  opening  of  the  Army  Infor- 
mation  School  at  Fort  Slocum  in 
New  York  on  Aug.  23. 

The  speakers  were  Lt.  Gen. 
Withers  A.  Burress,  commander 
of  the  First  Army,  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Gilman  C.  Mudgett,  Chief  of  In¬ 
formation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

Large  Class 

The  257-member  class  studying 
to  become  information  specialists 
for  the  Army  was  told  by  Gen. 
Mudgett  that  individuals  in  the 
Army  must  be  convinced  that  the 
press  is  not  their  enemy  but  their 
friend. 

“You  will  find  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  in  the  Army  wBo 
are  afraid  of  the  press,  thousands 
who  do  not  trust  the  press,”  he 
said. 

“You’ve  got  to  teach  these 
individuals  you  are  going  to  be 
in  association  with  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  press  are  just  ordi¬ 
nary  human  beings,  that  they  have 
got  a  family,  they’ve  got  children 
who  have  got  to  be  supported  and 
they’ve  got  a  boss  who  says,  ‘Go 
out  and  get  the  facts.’ 

They’ll  Get  Facts 

“And  I  can  guarantee  you  from 
my  experience  in  the  last  year 
they  are  going  out  and  get  those 
facts,”  he  continued.  “By  letting 
them  in  the  front  door  and  wel¬ 
coming  them,  giving  them  all  the 
facts  you’ve  got — they  will  go  out 
and  write  a  good  story.  If  you 
don’t  let  them  in  the  front  door, 
they  will  get  in  the  back  door  or 
the  side  door  and  they  will  get 
half  the  facts. 

“.And  if  it’s  a  bad  story  to  start 
with,  we  will  really  have  to  keep 
that  story  in  front  of  the  public 
for  two  weeks  while  you  hash  out 
the  details,  trying  to  correct  the 
misimpression  that  they  gave  the 
first  time  because  you  didn’t  make 
facts  available.  So  try  your  best 
to  get  that  across  when  you  get 
out  in  the  field.” 

Don’t  Conceal  Story 

Gen.  Burress  urged  the  infor¬ 
mation  men  and  women  never  to 
seek  to  conceal  a  story  that  might 
cast  the  Army  in  an  unfavorable 
light. 

“The  Army  is  never  the  winner 
when  it  attempts  to  hide  its  mis¬ 
takes  from  the  press,”  said  Gen. 
Burress. 

“It  comes  out  of  these  editorial 
skirmishes  with  a  red  face  that  the 
public  remembers  long  after  it  has 
forgotten  any  explanation  the 
■Army  is  forced  into  making.” 

Col.  Charles  E.  Brown  becomes 
commandant  of  the  school  on 
Sept.  1. 
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‘Pariah’  Reporters 
Call  Laborites  ‘Scabs’ 


London 

British  newspapermen  covering 
the  Labor  Party’s  delegation  to 
China  have  been  treated  like 
“pariahs.” 

Not  by  the  Chinese,  who  have, 
in  fact,  imposed  no  censorship  on 
their  reports.  But  by  the  Labor 
Party  officials  themselves. 

Any  journalist  with  experience 
in  London  will  know  what  the 
newsmen  on  the  Chinese  trip  are 
up  against.  Extracting  information 
from  British  officials  is  the  tough¬ 
est  news  assignment  this  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

When  the  delegation  was  in 
Moscow,  New  York  Times  corres¬ 
pondent  Harrison  Salisbury  said 
to  Morgan  Phillips,  general  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  British  Socialist  Party: 

“Mr.  Phillips,  you  seem  to  have 
taken  a  hint  from  the  Russians  and 
to  be  adopting  an  Iron  Curtain 
technique  towards  the  newspaper¬ 
men.” 

In  fact,  the  British  have  rarely 
had  any  other  technique  toward 
the  press.  Many  a  bright  young 
American  assigned  to  London  has 
tried  beating  his  head  against  the 
wall,  only  to  retire  from  the  arena 
battered  and  incensed. 

British  newsmen  simply  grow  up 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  second- 
class  citizens. 

But  even  they  seem  astounded  by 
the  treatment  they  are  receiving  on 
this  story.  It  was  G.  S.  Gale,  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  for  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  who  reported 
that  the  Laborites  were  behaving  as 
if  the  newsmen  were  pariahs.  There 
was  no  censorship,  he  wrote.  But 
between  the  delegation  and  Chinese 
bureaucracy  ceasorship  was  un¬ 
necessary.  The  newsmen,  Mr.  Gale 
said,  had  seen  “virtually  nothing” 
of  the  delegates  since  they  left 
London. 

Rene  MacColl,  covering  for  the 
Daily  Express,  devoted  a  column 
to  the  refusal  of  the  delegates  to 
talk  to  the  press. 

He  said  Mr.  Phillips  had  repeat¬ 
edly  refused  requests  of  the  re¬ 
porters  to  accompany  delegates  on 
tours  of  inspection,  and  quoted  him 
as  saying,  “Not  likely!  Do  you 
think  we  want  you  people  breath¬ 
ing  down  our  necks  all  the  time? 
We  don’t  want  to  be  on  our  guard 
24  hours  a  day.” 

The  most  irritating  feature  of  the 
whole  affair  to  the  pressmen  is  that 
nearly  all  of  the  Labor  delegates 
have  contracts  to  write  about  their 
experiences  for  London  newspapers 
on  their  return. 

Said  Mr.  MacColl:  “It  might  be 
fun  to  let  the  trade  union  author¬ 
ities  in  London  know  that  some 
members  of  the  Socialist  delega¬ 
tion  in  China  are  nothing  but  scabs 


so  far  as  the  newsmen  are  con¬ 
cerned.” 

John  Ridley,  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  reported  a  conversation  with 
Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-lai  in 
which  there  was  a  hint  that  west¬ 
ern  correspondents,  particularly 
those  from  Britain,  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Communist  China  soon. 

What  would  happen  if  newsmen 
should  write  unfavorably  about  the 
“new  China?” 

“We  welcome  criticism  so  long 
as  it  is  made  in  good  faith,”  the 
premier  replied,  according  to  Mr. 
Ridley.  “You  have  seen  what  you 
wanted  while  you  have  been  here 
and  you  can  come  back  when  you 
want  to  do  so.” 

Reporter  Ploys  Cupid 
For  Louis  Primo 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Bill  Snider,  head  of  the  Virgi¬ 
nia  Beach  Bureau  of  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch,  revealed  last 
week  that  he  made  the  secret  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  wedding  last 
Summer  of  Bandmaster  Louis  Pri- 
ma  and  his  vocalist,  Keely  Smith. 

Mr.  Snider  started  out  by  going 
to  interview  Prima  and  his  vocalist, 
Keely  Smith,  who  were  then — as 
they  are  again  this  Summer — ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  Surf  Club,  Virginia 
Beach. 

Here’s  the  way  it  happened,  as 
Mr.  Snider  explained  in  the  Ledger- 
Dispatch  column  “On  the  City 
Side”  last  week: 

“Just  call  me  ‘cupid.’ 

“Last  Summer  when  Louis  Prima 
and  his  band  came  to  Virginia 
Beach  to  play  an  engagement  at 
the  Surf  Club,  as  they  are  doing 
today,  the  city  editor  decided  a 
personal  interview  with  Dot  Keely, 
i.e.,  Keely  Smith,  would  make  a 
fine  story. 

“  ‘Play  up  the  ‘local  girl’  angle,’ 
the  editor  said. 

“Now  personal  interviews  are 
not  my  idea  of  choice  assignments, 
so  I  hemmed  and  hawed. 

“  ‘What  the  heck  am  I  supposed 
to  talk  to  a  female  vocalist  about?* 
I  whined.  I  had  some  ideas  but  I 
didn’t  want  to  get  my  face  slapped. 

“  There  is  some  talk  that  Louis 
and  Keely  are  to  be  married,  or 
are  already  married,’  ye  editor 
said.  ‘Ask  her  about  that.’ 

Prompt  As  Sunrise 

“Thus  armed,  I  made  my  way 
to  the  Gay  Manor  Hotel  where 
LouLs  and  Keely  were  and  are 
staying.  Keely  was  on  hand  as 
prompt  as  the  sunrise — and  almost 
as  bright. 

“Right  away  my  feeling  of  trepi¬ 
dation  fled.  She  had  it.  I  even  felt 
that  I  wouldn’t  mind  having  my 
face  slapped  by  her. 
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“Dutifully,  I  asked  her  about 
her  marital  plans.  Now  it  was  her 
turn  to  hem  and  haw.  During 
all  the  hemming  and  hawing,  the 
Preem,  himself,  walked  in  and 
Keely  introduced  us. 

‘The  first  thing  she  said  after 
the  introduction  was  ‘Bill  here 
wants  to  know  if  we  are  married  or 
not,  or  what  our  plans  are.’ 

“Ducking  to  get  away  from  a 
‘none-of-your-business’  punch  in 
the  nose,  I  was  pleasantly  surprised 
when  Louis,  much  in  the  fashion 
of  a  father-couselor,  sat  down 
and  explained  the  situation  to  me. 
He  is  nice,  too. 

“‘We  have  wanted  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  for  some  time,  but  I  am  di¬ 
vorced  and  cannot  have  any  undue 
publicity  about  it.’ 

“Right  away  I  felt  wings  push¬ 
ing  against  the  back  of  my  shirt, 
and  I  would  swear  that  a  bow  ap¬ 
peared  in  my  hand  while  a  quiver 
of  arrows  bumped  gently  against 
my  thigh. 

“  ‘I  think  maybe  I  can  arrange 
it,’  I  heard  myself  saying  with  all 
the  confidence  of  a  hangman  pull¬ 
ing  the  lever  on  a  trapdoor  of  a 
gallows. 

“We  discussed  the  matter  pro 
and  con,  hashed  over  all  the  sec¬ 
urity  measures  involved,  and  upon 
finishing  my  interview  decided  to 
make  the  final  decision  over  dinner 
at  the  Surf  Club  on  Sunday  night. 

“During  the  dinner,  there  were 
stars  in  everyone’s  eyes.  Every¬ 
thing  fitted;  we  decided  to  make  a 
stab  at  it,  and  set  Monday  as  the 
day. 

“In  the  meantime,  I  had  made  a 
dry  run  of  all  the  steps  that  would 
have  to  be  taken  if  they  decided  to 
go  through  with  it.  Naturally  the 
bride  and  groom  made  the  de¬ 
cision. 

“Monday  at  noon,  I  picked  up 
Louis  and  Keely,  dressed  in  sport 
clothes  so  as  not  to  create  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  using  my  car  for  the 
same  reason,  drove  them  to  Prin¬ 
cess  .'\nne  Court  House.  There,  as 
pre-arranged,  Ben  Oldham,  a 
friend  who  at  that  time  was  a  de¬ 
puty  clerk  of  the  court,  took  us 
into  a  small  backroom,  away  from 
the  public  gaze,  and  filled  out  the 
license. 
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“We  got  away  from  there  with¬ 
out  a  hitch.  No  one  was  the  wiser. 

“I  had  made  arrangements  for 
another  friend  who  is  a  marriage 
commissioner,  to  meet  us  at  my 
house  at  1  o’clock.  He  did  not 
know  who  the  bride  and  groom 
were  going  to  be,  but  I  had  ex¬ 
plained  the  secrecy  angle  to  him. 

Mrs.  Snider,  as  thrilled  as  she 
was  on  the  day  we  took  the  vows, 
had  whipped  together  a  bowl  of 
punch  and  polished  up  the  festive 
cups.  She  decorated  the  mortgaged 
mansion  with  candles  and  the  stage 
was  set. 

“Some  Summer  guests  from  New 
York  were  disposed  of  by  warning 
them  that  a  meeting  would  be  in 
progress  at  the  house  if  they  came 
back  from  the  beach,  so  please  use 
the  rear  entrance. 

“Once  at  the  house  with  the 
wedding  party,  we  closed  the 
blinds,  locked  the  doors  and  got 
the  ceremony  under  way. 

“Mrs.  S.  was  the  matron  of 
honor  and  yours  truly  stood  up 
with  Louis. 

“Commissioner  Smith  did  a  fine 
job  despite  the  fact  that  the  tele¬ 
phone  rang  during  most  of  the 
ceremony.  He  tied  the  knot  good 
and  tight,  and  in  addition  had  to 
serve  as  the  official  photographer 
for  one  shot  of  the  wedding  party. 
We  took  all  the  traditional  wedding 
pictures — the  bride  and  groom  cut¬ 
ting  the  cake,  the  bride  feeding 
the  groom,  the  bride’s  family,  the 
wedding  party,  etcetera.  They 
made  a  fine  wedding  present  all 
done  up  in  a  white  album. 

It  was  gloriously  sad.  Keely 
cried,  Mrs.  Smith  cried,  Mrs.  S. 
cried  and  LouLs  and  I  dang  near 
cried.  I  settled  for  a  kiss  from  the 
bride  and  this  time  1  didn’t  even 
think  about  getting  my  face  slapped 
although  she  was  a  married  wom- 


“Like  I  said  1  would,  1  sat  on 
the  story.  Even  some  months  later 
when  Walter  Winchell  itemed  in 
his  New  York  column,  ‘It  is  ru¬ 
mored  that  Bandleader  Louis  Pri¬ 
ma  and  his  vocalist,  Keely  Smith, 
were  married  in  Miami  last  Win¬ 
ter,’  I  still  held  my  tongue. 

“Now  the  story  is  out  and  I 
feel  better.” 
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TV  Dramatically  Struck 
By  Daily*s  Blank  Pages 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

As  hard-hitting  and  dramatic  a 
blow  as  we  have  seen  struck  in 
the  running  warfare  between 
television  and 
newspapers 
as  a  d  V  e  r  - 
tising  media  has 
just  been  struck 
by  the  D  c  s 
Moines  (Iowa) 

Register  and 
T  r  i  h  II  n  e.  I  t 
probably  won't 
knock  out  tele¬ 
vision,  but  it 
ought  to  do  con-  , 

siderable  good  Stoipe 
for  newspapers  anyhow. 

With  a  fine  sense  of  showman¬ 
ship,  Promotion  Manager  Bert 
Stoipe  has  produced  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
It  is  the  issue  of  Thursday,  Aug. 
5.  As  you  turn  page  I,  you  are 
confronted  with  a  blank  page  3. 
Almost  as  if  reading  your 
thoughts,  there  are  two  words  at 
the  lower  right  hand  corner  of 
this  otherwise  blank  page,  “Blank! 
Why?” 

As  you  keep  turning  the  pages, 
you  find  that  every  right  hand 
page  in  this  edition  is  devoted  to 
a  presentation  of  newspapers  ver¬ 
sus  television  as  advertising  me¬ 
dia.  “You  don’t  draw  blanks  in 
your  newspaper.”  says  page  '5, 
“but  when  you  miss  a  radio  or 
TV  program  you  draw  a  blank 
.  .  .  it’s  gone  .  .  .  and  so  is  the 
advertising  message,”  continues 
page  7. 

“You’d  have  to  have  9  pairs 
of  ears  and  3  sets  of  eyes  to  keep 
up  with  radio  and  TV  in  I^s 
Moines,”  page  9  tells  you,  and  so 
on  through  the  paper.  Much  of 
the  argument,  this  part  about  not 
being  able  to  catch  all  the  pro¬ 
grams  on  at  the  same  time  par- 
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ticularly,  is  reminiscent  of  the 
blows  struck  against  felevision  in 
full  page  newspaper  ads  run  by 
Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  the 
newspaper  reps. 

But  not  all  this  argument  is  de¬ 
voted  to  tearing  down  radio  and 
television.  A  good  part  of  it  is 
devoted  to  building  up  newspaper 
advertising,  showing,  through  sur¬ 
veys,  how  it  is  wanted  and  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  showing  also  how  re¬ 
sultful  and  how  economical  it  is. 
This  is  meaty  stuff  and  well  pack¬ 
aged.  It  ought  to  get  a  good  re¬ 
action  from  advertising  people 
and  do  about  all  that  any  com¬ 
petitive  promotion  of  this  kind 
can  be  expected  to  do — raise  a 
reasonable  doubt. 

Community  Promotion 

This  corner  has  long  preached 
the  idea  that  newspaper  market 
promotion  is  excellent  commun¬ 
ity  promotion.  Frequently  it  is 
the  only  promotion  a  community 
gets.  There  is  no  estimating  how 
much  economic  good  has  accrued 
to  communities  over  the  country 
as  direct  and  indirect  result  of 
the  market  promotion  done  by 
their  newspapers. 

It  ^uld  be  hard,  for  instance, 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  promotion  done  the  other  day 
by  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 
The  Star  ran  full  page  ads  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  in  the  Star,  reporting 
simply  but  forcefully  the  state  of 
its  market  prosperity.  The  page 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Star  carried 
a  notation  that  it  was  also  being 
run  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

What  this  does,  of  course,  is  to 
underscore  for  local  merchants 
and  other  local  business  enter¬ 
prises  that  the  Star  is  doing  a 
national  job  of  promoting  Kan- 
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sas  City.  The  local  merchants 
find  that  such  promotion  pays  off 
for  them.  It  builds  prestige  for 
them  with  their  resources,  and 
this  is  highly  important.  Thus, 
while  making  a  bid  for  more  ad¬ 
vertising  for  its  columns,  the 
Star  is  at  the  same  time  helping 
to  improve  business  generally  in 
its  territory — through  its  promo¬ 
tion. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this.  Just 
as  your  promotion  ought  to  be 
merchandised  to  everyone  on  your 
paper,  to  help  build  their  pride 
in  the  community  enterprise,  so 
your  market  promotion  ought  to 
be  merchandised  also  to  your 
local  advertisers  and  prospects. 

What  do  you  do  on  a  national 
basis,  they  ought  to  be  reminded, 
also  pays  off  for  them  at  home 
base. 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal- 
Star  handled  this  situation  neatly 
several  weeks  ago.  It  invited  some 
200  leading  citizens,  including 
merchants  and  advertisers,  to  a 
dinner.  And  at  this  dinner  it 
gave  them  a  report  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  Lincoln  is  making,  and  of 
the  progress  the  Lincoln  newspa¬ 
pers  are  making. 

‘The  event  actually  achieved 
two  purposes,”  explains  Ray  P. 
Hitchcock,  national  ad  manager. 
“It  presented  current  market  in¬ 
formation  to  retail  advertisers, 
and  it  announced  the  new  type 
face  we  started  using  in  our  news 
columns  August  16.” 

In  a  sense,  this  kind  of  promo¬ 
tion  adds  to  your  own  selling  staff. 
If  every  local  advertiser  becomes 
a  booster  for  your  paper,  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  national  advertisers  can 
soon  pay  off  for  you.  And  mer¬ 
chandising  your  national  market 
promotion  to  local  advertisers  is 
one  good  way  to  win  them. 

Hobby  into  Promotion 

If  you  ride  a  hobby,  have  you 
ever  thought  of  putting  it  to 
work  to  help  you  in  your  promo¬ 
tion?  John  E.  Jones,  promotion 
director  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen  and  Times,  likes  to  make 
movies.  This  year,  his  hobby  is 
practically  a  whole  promotion 
program  for  his  papers. 

Roan  Mountain  Rhododendron 
Festival  is  a  big  event  for  several 
North  Carolina  counties.  To  help 
the  Bakersville  Lions  Club  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  the  1955  festival, 
Jones  shot  some  500  feet  of  color 
film  to  show  to  high  schools  and 
civic  clubs. 

The  local  theatre  thought  so 
well  of  the  film,  it  staged  a  show¬ 
ing  so  everyone  could  see  it. 
Jones  provided  commentary  and 
a  musical  background  added  a 
professional  touch  to  the  film.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  promotion  for  the  papers, 
the  Lions,  and  the  theatre.  And 
the  cost  was  only  a  few  dollars 
in  mileage,  two  recordings  made 
in  the  papers’  studios,  and  the 
film. 

The  festival  film  will  be  among 


others  produced  by  Jones  ana 
some  professional  films  that  will 
be  shown  during  the  new  school 
year  in  108  high  schools  in  the 
papers’  territory.  The  other  films 
relate  directly  to  the  newspapers, 
and  are  used  to  supplement  class¬ 
room  study  of  the  newspapers. 

In  the  Bag 

Ever  notice  how  things  run  in 
sets?  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  a 
trade  paper  campaign  running  on 
the  theme  “Follow  that  woman.” 
Glamour  magazine  has  one  run¬ 
ning  on  the  theme  “Follow  that 
girl.”  Current  movie  is  “Seven 
brides  for  seven  brothers.”  Cur¬ 
rent  community  bargain  day  pro¬ 
motion  by  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar  promotes  “Seven  sales¬ 
men” — the  seven  editions  of  the 
papers  appearing  during  the  bar¬ 
gain  days. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  Out 
with  a  good  advertising  result 
story  broadside  reporting  how 
consistent  advertising  in  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  produces  lots  of  store  traffic 
for  a  sporting  goods  store  located 
on  a  street  where  there  is  little 
street  traffic. 

Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen 

Evening  Record  out  with  an  im¬ 
pressive  single-sheet  advertising 
result  promotion.  This  reproduces 
an  enthusiastic  letter  from  a  local 
Chevrolet  dealer  who  credits  ad¬ 
vertising  prepared  by  the  Record 
and  run  in  the  Record  for  direct 
weekend  sales. 


1  advertisers  can  Reader  Complains 
you.  And  mer-  x  t  e*  • 

national  market  ^a  tState  OtOneS 

al  advertisers  is  Pittsfield,  Mass, 

win  them.  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle 

,  was  accused  of  invasion  of  priva- 

Dmotion  cy  in  its  accounts  of  Probate 

hobby,  have  you  Court  items  such  as  inheritances 
putting  it  to  and  the  settling  of  estates  in  a 
in  your  promo-  family. 

ones,  promotion  In  the  Eagle’s  Letters  to  the 
sheville  (N.  C.)  Editor  column,  a  reader  called 
s,  likes  to  make  this  a  “direct  and  brutal  invasion 
ir,  his  hobby  is  of  the  individual’s  right  to  corn- 
hole  promotion  plete  privacy  in  the  management 
japers.  of  his  affairs  as  long  as  they  are 

1  Rhododendron  conducted  within  the  laws  of  our 
event  for  several  country  and  have  not  through  vio- 
aunties.  To  help  lation  or  conflict  with  these  laws 
ions  Club  stimu-  become  a  matter  of  public  contro- 
le  1955  festival,  versy.” 

500  feet  of  color  “To  publish  the  details  and  ac- 
ligh  schools  and  tual  figures  of  money  inherited  in 
the  settlement  of  a  family  estate 
atre  thought  so  also  lays  the  individual  open  to 
it  staged  a  show-  annoyance  if  not  actual  danger 
could  see  it.  from  criminals,  always  on  the 
:ommentary  and  lookout  for  such  items  in  the  pa- 
;round  added  a  pers,”  the  reader  continued. 

1  to  the  film.  It  Commenting  editorially,  the 
e  a  highly  sue-  Eagle  replied  that  it  published  in- 

I  for  the  papers,  formation  only  about  settlements 
he  theatre.  And  of  $5,000  and  over  and  considers 
y  a  few  dollars  the  stories  of  legitimate  news  in¬ 
recordings  made  terest.  In  any  event,  the  law  rc- 
itudios,  and  the  quires  the  information  to  be 

available  to  the  public,  the  Eagle 

II  will  be  among  continued. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

A  Convenient  Handbook 
And  a  Cityroom  Satire 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

written  by  Professor  Leggett  of 
PRENTICE-HALL  HANDBOOK  FOR  iT„ivAr<tifv  of  Wa.shinBton- 

\VR1TERS.  By  utenn  Leggett,  C.  University  ot  wasningion, 

David  Mead,  and  William  Charvat.  ProfessOr  Mead  Of  Michigan  State 
New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  544  pp.  College,  and  Profcssor  Charvat  of 
: -  Ohio  State  University. 


PRENTICE-HALL  HANDBOOK  FOR 
WRITERS.  By  Utenn  Leggett,  C. 
David  Mead,  and  William  Charvat. 
New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  544  pp. 
$.1.95. _ 

A  COMPACT  handbook  is  as  help¬ 
ful  a  silent  partner  as  a  reporter 
can  have.  For  one  thing,  it’s  si¬ 
lent.  It  gives  no  advice  until  you 
look  for  it.  Then  it  tells  you 
quickly — with  illustrations,  so  you 
don’t  have  to  think.  This  “P-H 
Handbook”  resembles  an  enlarged 
up-to-date  “Woolley’s  Handbook  of 
Composition”  —  for  those  old 
enough  to  remember  when  Wool- 
ley  lay  dog-eared  on  every  copy 
desk,  when  newsprint  cost  $40  a 
ton,  corn  whiskey  75  cents  a  pint. 

A  managing  editor  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  never  heard  of  a 
"false  dative”  until  his  political 
writer  argued  about  it — “and  pulled 
a  good  book.”  He  confessed  that 
a  reporter  showed  him  he’d  been 
wrong  for  30  years  about  tense- 
sequence.  Tense  -  sequence,  he’d 
thought  as  obsolete  as  scolding  a 
child  in  public  school.  And  that 
ME  is  really  up-to-date;  he  admit¬ 
ted  his  reporter  was  right — a  truly 
new  order  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness — when  the  youngster  showed 
him  the  rule,  attributed  to  Woolley, 
in  a  journalism  school  stylebook! 

“My  staff  has  all  the  books — or 
should  it  be  ‘have'  all  the  books?” 
he  complained  desperately.  “Find 
me  one  volume  that  will  straighten 
me  out  with  this  bunch  of  English 
majors  I’ve  got  working  for 
me.  ...  Or  is  that  ‘got’  wrong?” 

Well,  here’s  the  newest  of  sev¬ 
eral: 

Half  of  any  such  book  (a  good 
dictionary,  for  instance)  you  won’t 
need.  The  rest  of  it,  bit  by  bit, 
comes  in  mighty  useful,  for  more 
purposes  than  standing  up  to  the 
New  Youth.  In  it,  well-indexed, 
appear  principles  for  avoiding  con¬ 
fused  structure,  dangling  parti¬ 
ciples,  and  weak  passives.  You 
can  find  the  principles  for  effec¬ 
tive  subordination,  parallelism,  em¬ 
phasis,  and  variety.  And  I  wouldn’t 
have  written  “comes  in  mighty  use¬ 
ful,”  if  the  authors  hadn’t  said  a 
judicious  handling  of  informal  style 
is  all  right. 

The  authors  present  good  chap¬ 
ters  on  exactness  and  directness, 
on  needless  punctuation,  and  on 
"occasional  effective  slang.”  Sev¬ 
eral  revised  bits  of  copy,  annotated 
with  section-numbers  of  the  book 
explaining  why  editings  were  made, 
illiLstrate  the  practical  use  of  the 
grammar  and  diction  compressed 
into  this  volume. 

"Handbook  For  Writers”  was 


The  Smoke-hlled  Room 
Was  the  Lady  Editor's 

THE  CAPERBERRY  BUSH.  By  Jack 
(iiiinn.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
273  pp.  $3.95. 

In  Biblical  times,  the  caper  was 
thought  to  be  an  aphrodisiac.  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  many  did  stop 
before  the  caperberry  bush  and  eat 
hopefully  of  its  fruit.  Today,  it’s 
no  strain  to  fancy  many  women 
high  in  public  life  as  an  assortment 
of  caperberry  bushes  before  whom 
those  capable  of  helping  their  ca¬ 
reers  had  been  permitted  to  stop. 

Often  it  isn’t  true.  Then  again, 
as  the  Englishman  remarked, 
“You’d  be  surprised.”  Take  Agra, 
the  Chief  Appeal  in  this  well- 
written  satire  of  newspaper  life. 
Agra  at  19  was  sorting  mail  in  a 
backroom  of  the  state  capitol.  She 
didn’t  know  Cal  Duncan,  publisher 
of  the  Bulletin.  But  she  knew 
Cal’s  campaign  for  governor,  man¬ 
aged  by  his  socially  prominent, 
church  -  active  wife,  was  leading 
straight  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 
And  she  knew  the  value  of  con¬ 
tacts,  for  “a  pretty  little  thing  with 
a  face  as  non-committal  as  a  kit¬ 
ten’s.” 

So  Agra  met  Joe  Ely,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  capitol  correspondent  who 
was  ghostwriting  his  boss’s 
speeches.  She  had  a  dim  view  of 
mailing  rooms  and  got  Joe,  in  her 
own  age  and  BTU  bracket,  to  in¬ 
troduce  her.  And  Agra  had  an  at¬ 
tractive  way.  When  she  told  Joe 
why  her  parents  named  her  Agra, 
for  instance — but  you  should  hear 
part  of  that  in  Joe’s  own  words. 
Joe  is  the  author’s  narrator,  and 
graphs  from  his  telling  give  a  taste 
of  Jack  Guinn’s  pungent,  ironic, 
rewriteman’s  style: 

“One  night  I  asked  her  how  she 
got  her  peculiar  name.  She  laughed 
and  sat  up  and  got  a  cigarette  off 
the  little  table  by  the  bed.  When 
she  had  lighted  it,  she  blew  smoke 
in  my  face.” 

That  was  Guinn’s  first  bold- 
stroke  characterization  of  his 
novel’s  piece  de  petit  resistance. 
And  it’s  a  good  lead. 

Calhoun  DeQuincey  Duncan’s 
campaign  was  going  well.  Cal  was 
due  in  the  capital  one  morning  on 
a  train  arriving  at  5.  The  Pullmans 
would  lie  on  a  siding  and  the  tired 
camoaigner  wanted  to  sleep  an  ex¬ 
tra  two  hours.  So  he  wired  Joe  to 


wake  him  in  the  berth  at  7.  Mrs. 
Duncan  went  along  to  welcome  the 
weary  oratorical  warrior,  and  Joe 
pulled  back  the  curtains. 

The  publisher  got  out  of  the 
berth  all  right — and  that  evening 
Joe  issued  the  release  announcing 
Cal’s  withdrawal  from  the  race  for 
governor.  It  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  audiences  thereafter 
about  “the  old-fashioned  virtues” 
with  divorce  attorneys  re-enacting 
that  Pullman  scene  of  Cal  sleep¬ 
ing  peacefully,  his  head  pillow^ 
on  Agra’s  accommodating  bosom. 

A  couple  of  decades  later  Cal’s 
second  wife,  in  the  body  of  the 
book,  runs  for  governor.  She  also 
runs  the  Bulletin,  and  from  her 
smoke-filled  office  with  its  chaste 
white  candles  scurry  the  city  and 
managing  editors.  A  reporter 
writes  the  speeches,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  capitol  correspondent,  now 
chief  rewrite  man  and  assistant  city 
editor,  writes  the  page-one  stories 
of  her  campaign.  Mrs.  Duncan  is 
billed  by  the  name  she  likes  best, 
Mrs.  Agra  Duncan. 

It  is  situation  enough  for  a  good 
satire,  and  Jack  Guinn  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  is  an  old  newspaper  hand 
who  writes  extremely  well.  Yet  to 
add  to  the  satirical  pungency,  Guinn 
mixes  in  a  page-one  character — the 
Hungarian  scientist  brought  over  by 
the  government  to  work  on  a  truth 
serum  under  wraps  in  a  labora¬ 
tory.  The  little  doctor  slips  his 
security  moorings  and  sneaks  three 
fingers  of  his  potion  into  the  milk 


and  alcohol  of  sundry  citizens.  He 
believes  “world  peace  will  come 
only  when  everyone  tells  the  whole 
truth.” 

Finally  he  says  he’s  dumped  it 
in  the  city  reservoir,  and  the  traffic 
jam  of  deacons,  wives,  husbands, 
and  gangsters  trying  to  get  out  of 
earshot  of  each  other  is  what  press 
agents  call  colossal. 

Joe  Ely,  the  rewrite  man,  sketch¬ 
es  himself  unobtrusively  as  a 
quietly  strong,  occassionally  sin¬ 
ning,  newsman.  He  is  unpreten¬ 
tiously  true  to  an  unspoken  news¬ 
paper  ideal,  and  to  himself. 

■ 

AP  Stoii  Changes 
Made  in  Michigan 

Two  changes  in  the  Michigan 
Associated  Press  staff  have  been 
announced  by  AP  General  Man¬ 
ager  Frank  J.  Starzel,  effective 
Aug.  22.  John  A.  Barbour  has 
been  appointed  Ann  Arbor  cor¬ 
respondent,  succeeding  John  May- 
hew,  who  has  joined  Ford  Motor 
Co.  Edward  J.  Markaity  has  been 
named  Grand  Rapids  correspond¬ 
ent. 

Among  the  new  AP  staffers  in 
Detroit  are  Jame.>  C.  Dewey,  for¬ 
merly  with  International  News 
Service;  James  E.  Smallegan,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  and  Tom  Shawyer,  transfer¬ 
ring  from  AP  Chicago.  George  L. 
Wa'ker,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News, 
will  join  the  AP  Detroit  staff.  Sept. 
6. 
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Far  East  Censors  Still 
At  Work  Despite  Truce 

By  Lt.  (j.g.)  Donald  A.  Jaenicke,  USNR 


|llll|l  i|  Mil 


Chuckles  for  the  State  Desk 
From  'Huckleberry  News'  Stott 


Tokyo 

On  narrow  Shimbun  Alley  in 
the  heart  of  Tokyo  is  a  large  of¬ 
fice,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
free  world.  It  is  the  headquarters 
of  Joint  Field  Press  Censorship, 
Far  East  Command.  An  around- 
the-clock  military  operation,  cen¬ 
sorship  has  been,  in  the  words  of 
one  newsman,  a  “necessary  nui¬ 
sance”  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Korean  war. 

When  the  Korean  shooting 
stopped,  newsmen  wondered  if 
keys  would  not  finally  be  found 
for  the  censorship  offices  and  the 
doors  closed  for  good.  However, 
censors  cannot  stow  their  stamps 
away  until  the  order  comes  from 
the  President  or  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense.  Col.  James  T.  Sheridan, 
chief  censor,  says  “We  are  on  a 
stand-by  basis,  like  all  the  other 
military  agencies  in  the  Far  East.” 

Although  censorship  headquart¬ 
ers  is  in  Tokyo,  during  the  war  ap¬ 
proximately  70%  of  the  actual 
censoring  was  done  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  crowded  Correspond¬ 
ents  Billet  in  Seoul.  There,  only  a 
block  from  the  fire-blackened 
ROK  Capitol,  news  copy  and  pic¬ 
tures  are  still  cleared  for  military 
security  before  they  are  released 
to  the  newspapers,  radio  networks 
and  magazines  of  America. 

Volume  Drops 

There  is  no  key  to  the  Seoul 
office,  for  the  doors  are  always 
open.  Censor  stamps  are  wielded 
by  15  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
officers  in  Seoul  and  Tokyo.  A 
crew  of  nine  enlisted  men  log 
and  file  the  news  copy.  In  the  past 
three  years,  the  monthly  average 
of  news  filed  through  both  offices 
was  10  to  12,000  “takes,"  the 
newsman’s  term  for  a  single  sheet 
of  copy.  This  added  up  to  well 
over  a  million  words  for  weary- 
eyed  censors  to  study  each  month. 

The  news  volume  has  dropped 
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sharply  since  the  end  of  war  pri¬ 
soner  repatriation,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  copy  no  longer  move 
across  the  censorship  desks.  But 
during  the  busy  three  years,  over 
4,000  pictures  passed  under  cen¬ 
sorship  stamps  monthly,  plus  the 
tape  recordings  and  newsreel  film 
that  were  cleared.  Korean  censor¬ 
ship  became  a  mobile  operation, 
moving  by  jeep,  plane,  and  train  to 
where  the  news  was  made.  During 
the  war  and  through  the  repatria¬ 
tion  of  war  prisoners,  there  were 
often  censors  on  duty  simultane¬ 
ously  at  Munsan,  Panmunjom,  In¬ 
chon,  and  Pusan,  besides  Seoul 
and  Tokyo. 

When  the  correspondents  jeeped 
through  the  dust  or  mud  to  Pan- 
munjom  daily  during  the  torturous 
months  of  truce  negotiations,  a 
censor  always  went  along  so  the 
copy  could  be  cleared  immediately. 

Press  censorship  in  Korea  was 
bom  on  a  cold  December  day  in 
1 950,  when  a  group  of  correspond¬ 
ents  requested  censorship  as  a 
guard  against  unthinking  security 
violations.  During  the  next  two 
years,  censorship  was  conducted 
by  an  autonomous  group  of  cen¬ 
sors  from  the  three  services. 

Then,  as  a  result  of  a  year’s 
work  by  a  joint  committee  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  censors  in  Washington, 
a  special  regulation  on  censorship 
was  issued.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  Col.  Richard  H. 
Merrick,  U.S.  Army  Chief  Press 
Censor  under  General  Eisenhower 
during  World  War  II. 

PIO  Set  Up 

Colonel  Merrick  made  the  long 
flight  to  the  Far  East  to  confer 
with  Colonel  Sheridan,  chief  of 
the  censorship  group  in  Tokyo. 
The  two  censors  worked  toward  a 
joint  censorship  operation,  which 
was  realized  in  January  of  1953. 
It  was  set  up  under  the  Public  In¬ 
formation  Office  of  Far  East  Com- 
mand. 

Since  that  time,  censors  have 
been  trained  in  security  needs  of 
all  three  services,  not  just  their 
own.  It  is  now  commonplace  for 
an  Army  censor  to  clear  pictures 
of  flight  operations  on  a  Navy  at¬ 
tack  aircraft  carrier,  or  disapprove 
a  story  on  classified  Air  Force 
activity.  A  Navy  censor  may  clear 
news  copy  on  infantry  movements. 

The  essentials  of  censorship 
might  be  reduced  to  the  statement 
that  information  will  not  be  re¬ 
leased  which  will  supply  military 
information  of  value  to  the  enemy, 
and  thereby  endanger  friendly  per¬ 
sonnel.  Censorship  guidance  is 
contained  in  a  classified  180-page 
volume  which  lists  hundreds  of 
specific  “stops.”  However,  situ¬ 
ations  frequently  arise  that  are  not 


Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Like  many  other  newspapers 
around  the  country,  the  Char¬ 
leston  Gazette  relies  on  coun¬ 
try  correspondents  for  news  of 
outlying  areas  —  “huckleberry 
news,”  as  it  is  known  to  the 
staff. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  explosion 
shook  the  Institute  plant  of  the 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals 
Co.  a  few  miles  from  Charles¬ 
ton  just  three  hours  before  the 
Gazette’s  state  edition  deadline. 

The  state  edition  came  out 
on  time,  replete  with  pictures, 
casualty  lists  and  as  much  news 
of  the  explosion  as  staffers  had 
been  able  to  gather. 

One-half  hour  later  the  Nitro, 
W.  Va.,  correspondent  called 
the  City  Desk  and  said,  breath¬ 
lessly: 

“Say,  there’s  been  a  terrible 
explosion  at  the  Institute  plant.” 

Knowing  that  Nitro  is  close 
to  Institute,  a  staffer  thought 
there  might  have  been  some 
damage  there,  so  asked  her 
what  she  had  to  contribute. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  said  the  cor¬ 
respondent.  “I  just  thought 
you’d  like  to  know  the  plant 
blew  up.” 


The  same  correspondent 
called  at  noon  the  next  day  and 
said  that  she  had  been  reading 
the  account  of  the  explosion. 

“There  was  nothing  in  the 
paper  about  the  Nitro  Fire 
Dept,  working  until  6  a.m.  to 
put  out  the  fire,”  she  sakl. 
‘They’re  going  to  be  pretty  mad 
about  that.” 

Correspondents  occasionally 
become  outraged  because  their 
copy  doesn’t  appear  in  exactly 
the  form  in  which  it  was  sent 
in.  One  of  them  addressed  her 
letter  to  the  Copy  Desk  and 
said,  simply: 

“You  quit  editing  my  copy. 
Print  it  exactly  as  it  was  wrote." 

Another  sent  in  a  fascinating 
little  news  item  about  a  contest 
scheduled  for  her  town.  Young 
girls  were  to  go  around  town 
soliciting  money  for  some  char¬ 
itable  organization  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  correspondent,  “the 
girl  with  the  most  money  in  her 
can  will  win  the  prize.” 

The  best  letter  was  received 
from  a  correspondent  early  in 
June.  She  wrote: 

“School  is  out  and  my  club 
doesn’t  meet  in  June,  July  and 
August  so  I  won’t  be  sending 
in  any  news  this  Summer.” 


specifically  covered  in  the  rules. 

Censors  jokingly  refer  to  their 
desk  as  the  “hot  seat.”  In  the  days 
of  fast-breaking  war  action,  many 
security  problems  arose  that  were 
completely  without  precedent.  Dur¬ 
ing  battle,  veteran  correspondents 
who  had  been  briefed  with  classi¬ 
fied  information  often  sent  back 
copy  which  required  great  discre¬ 
tion  on  the  “hot  seat.”  A  slight 
hint  of  the  depth  of  an  enemy 
penetration,  if  flashed  over  the 
news  teletype  to  Tokyo,  compro¬ 
mised  a  piece  of  information  that 
the  enemy  intelligence  might  not 
yet  have  received. 

Blue  Pencil  Used 

Out  of  all  the  takes  filed  each 
month,  censors  apply  the  blue  pen¬ 
cil  and  “not  to  be  released”  stamp 
to  only  an  average  of  125.  This 
does  not  include  what  censors  call 
“preventative  censorship,”  which 
is  advising  correspondents  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  certain  news  cannot  be 
cleared. 

In  Korea,  censorship  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  correspondents,  who 
know  their  copy  must  be  cleared 
before  transmission.  In  Seoul,  8th 
Army  controls  military  teletype 
and  telephone  circuits  to  Japan.  All 
takes  must  have  the  “passed  for 
publication”  stamp  affixed  before 
they  will  be  transmitted  or  tele¬ 
phoned  to  Tokyo. 


Copy  in  Japan  is  a  different 
story.  The  U.  S.  Army  has  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  news  that  crackles 
out  to  the  world  over  Nippon 
cables  and  wireless.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  200  correspondents  and 
photographers  in  the  Far  East 
usually  submit  questionable  copy 
voluntarily,  and  security  violations 
are  rare. 

However,  the  deep  waters  of 
censorship  are  sometimes  ruffled. 
Newsmen  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  tons  of  personal  mail  stream¬ 
ing  home  from  sailors,  soldiers  and 
airmen  never  is  censored.  News 
agency  men  complain  that  despite 
security  curbs  in  the  Far  East,  a 
correspondent  is  free  to  return  to 
the  States  and  file  his  story  any¬ 
way,  which  occasionally  happens. 

Another  touchy  point  is  the  cen¬ 
sorship  regulation  that  all  quota¬ 
tions  ascribed  to  general  officers 
must  be  checked  with  the  officer 
concerned.  Sometimes  generals  and 
admirals  have  the  opportunity  of 
thinking  their  remarks  over  and 
making  retractions,  besides  delay¬ 
ing  the  copy. 

American  newsmen  are  not  hap¬ 
py  about  the  fact  that  Korean 
scribes  have  never  been  required 
to  submit  to  U.  S.  censorship, 
thereby  enabling  Seoul  newspapers 
to  occasionally  "scoop”  their  for¬ 
eign  competition. 
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What  we  still  don’t  know  about  cancer 

—  and  one  of  the  reasons  why 


IN  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS,  our  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  cancer,  and  how  to 
treat  it,  has  grown  encouragingly.  Pa¬ 
tients,  who  would  have  been  considered 
hopeless  cases  even  five  years  ago,  today 
are  being  completely  cured.  And  even 
those  who  apply  for  treatment  too  late 
can  usually  live  longer — and  less  pain¬ 
fully — because  of  modern  palliative 
treatment. 

All  the  same,  there  have  been  defeats 
as  well  as  victories.  We  do  not  know — 
to  take  a  single  example — why  so  many 
more  men  are  now  dying  from  cancer 
of  the  lung.  In  1933 — just  twenty  years 
ago — lung  cancer  killed  2,252  men;  in 
1953,  some  18,500.  That’s  a  great  in¬ 
crease — which  even  our  expanded  popu¬ 
lation,  and  other  known  factors,  can’t 
possibly  account  for  in  full. 

Well,  why  haven’t  we  found  more  of 
the  answers  to  cancer? 

Not  only  because  cancer  is  an  im¬ 


mensely  complex  problem:  difficult  to 
diagnose,  and  difficult  to  treat;  chal¬ 
lenging  to  the  best  research  minds. 

All  that  is  true  enough.  But  there  is 
another  reason:  we  do  not  have  enough 
money. 

Last  year  your  gifts  to  the  American 
Cancer  Society  were  more  generous  than 
ever  before.  But  they  were  not  enough. 


You  gave  the  Society  almost  twenty 
millions  to  fight  a  disease  that — at  pres¬ 
ent  death  rates — will  kill  twenty-three 
million  living  Americans. 

Less  than  one  dollar  for  each  Ameri¬ 
can  destined  to  die  from  cancer.  Much 
more  is  needed  for  research,  for  educa¬ 
tion,  for  clinics.  Won’t  you  please  do 
your  part  .  .  .  now? 


American  Cancer  Society 


Cancer 

Man’s  crudest 
enemy 

Strike  l)ack 


Give 


gentlemen: 

\  I  Please  send  me  free  information  on  cancer. 

I  I  Enclosed  is  my  contribution  of  S . 

to  the  cancer  crusade. 


Simply  adrlress  the  envelope: 

CANCER  c/o  Postmaster,  Name  of  Your  Town 
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Total  Linage 
Down  Slightly 
From  July  '53 

Department  stores  continued 
their  Summer  drive  for  sales 
through  newspaper  advertising  in 
July  but  dips  in  general  and  clas¬ 
sified  accounted  largely  for  the 
1.2%  drop  in  total  linage  from 
that  of  July,  1953. 

The  52-Cities’  Report  of  Media 
Records  follows: 

I9S4  1953 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Joiiroal-e. .  .  2,0.37, .32:}  1,!K)8,197 

{Beacon  Joumal-S  .  .349,6.33  6.57,159 

f.rand  Total .  2,.586,9.56  2,65.5,3.56 

{  Includes  I’ARADK,  29,357  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerliocker- 

News-e .  1,00.5,136  1,069,866 

Times  Union-m ....  789,027  80'2,.5.32 

*Times  rnion-S _  ;131,732  347,.588 

Grand  Total .  2,125,89,5  2,219,986 

Notb;  Times  Union 
1954—331,7.32  includes  19.388  lines  of 
part-run  advertisinp. 

♦Includes  AMERICAN'  WEEKLY, 
24,.594  lines  and  COMIC  WliEKI.Y. 
16,871  lines 

ALBUQUERQU*^,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  1.07.3,002  1,11.5,4.56 

Uoumal-S .  2.37,942  266,4.39 

Trilmne-e  .  1,020,964  1,089,997 

Grand  Total .  2..3.31,90a  2,471,892 

{Includes  PARADE,  29,3.57  lines 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e .  829, .522  847,248 

Herald-m .  .599  7.50  .5.53,905 

Herald-S .  137.316  1.52,.523 


Grand  Total .  1,. 566,, 588  1,553,676 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m .  1.161,722  1,210,199 

Joumal-e .  1,705,211  1,639.714 

♦♦Joumal  & 

ConstituUon-S  . .  .515,221  .593,5.34 


3,382,1.54  3,44.3,447 


Grand  Total. 

KoTK: 

Constitution 

— 1,161,722  includes  9,940  lines 
of  part-run  advertisinp, 

1953 — 1,210,199  includes  19,42.5  lines 
of  part-run  advertisinp. 

Journal 

19,54 — 1,705,211  includes  17,177  lines 
of  part-run  advertisinp. 

195.3 — 1,6.39,714  includes  1.3,.311  lines 
of  parl-mn  advertisinp. 

**  Includes  COMIC  WEEKL5'.  2.5,417 
lines. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

.  742..5f)2  7.5.5,190 

.  145,808  1.5;{,90.3 


Grand  Total .  888,310  909,09.3 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

*American-S .  380,444  4.38,687 

News-Post-e .  1,169,320  1,254,916 

.  1,103,973  1,176,460 

.  1,704,719  1,760,.548 

tSun-S .  810,808  850,844 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Airerican-e .  567,645 

Record-Ill ... 

*Advertiscr-.S . 

C  ilol)e-e . 

Globe-m . 

G!ohe-S . 

Herald  -m . 

tllerald-S.  .  .  , 

Traveler-e. . .  . 

Post-m . 

§Post-S . 


644, .166 
209,720 
1,012,225 
905,5.52 
64.5„567 
971,316 
601,084 
1,167,017 
602,99.5 
259,005 


NEWSPAPER  UNACE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
measurements) 

1954 
Linage 


Grand  lotal .  5,169,264  5,481,4.55 

*  Includes  AMERICAN'  WEEKLY. 
24,594  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
16,871  lines, 

t  Ineludes  THIS  WEEK,  46,070  lines 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

T<i"cs-e .  .365,793  .360,669 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

I’ress-e .  1,008,924  1,011,099 

J,res.s-.S .  173..535  1.57,849 

.  .315,853  345,076 


Grand  Total .  1,498,312  1,514,024 


Total  Advertising 

July . 

June . 

Year  to  date. . . 
Display 

July . 

June . 

Y'^ar  to  date. .  . 
Classified 

July . 

June . 

Year  to  date. .  . 

Retail 

July 

June . 

Year  to  date. . 

Department  Store 

July 

June 

Year  to  date.  . 

General 

July 

June 

Year  to  date.  .  . 
Automotive 

July . 

June . 

Year  to  t'.ate  .  . 
Financial 
July 

Tunc . 

Year  to  date. .  . 


185,771,357 
216,569,625 
1, 450,067,905 

135,578,811 

164,539,991 

1,099,802,018 

50,192,.546 

52,029,634 

.3.50,265,887 

96,880,470 
115,178,614 
784.423, 25<) 

.33.801,837 

42,222,373 

293.157,3;J3 

23.9.52,076 

31,312,16(1 

207,422,691 

11,519,629 

15.128.624 

86,211,076 

.3,226,6.36 

2,920..593 

21,744,995 


1954 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e .  690,082  758,855 

News-Tribune-m .  . .  &35,072  554,647 

N’ews-Tribune-S. . . .  293.121  331 ,409 


5.58,219 

605,027 

222,420 

901,686 

716,713 

681,6.54 

829,683 

643,111 

1,093,261 

502,071 

211,243 


Grand  Total .  7,586,692  6,96.5,088 


♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

24. . 594  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
16,871  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  46,070  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  29,357  lines. 

1954  1953 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m. .  869,47.5  789,762 

♦Courier  E  xpress-S .  .54.5,47.3  626,996 

N'ews-e .  1,862,313  1,988,923 

Grand  Total .  3,277,261  3.40.5,681 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
24,594  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post -e .  90,5.499  iM).5,148 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

N'ews-e .  1,010,778  l,0a3,3.37 

Ohserver-ni .  1,267,394  1,2.36,08.5 

tOhserver-S .  4.56,6.36  492.920 

Grand  Total _  2.734,808  2,732,342 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  46,070  lines. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Trilmne-m .  2.281,364  2,274,807 

Trilmne-S .  979,502  1,06.5,713 

tDailyNews-e .  1.427.783  l.;i71.378 

Ainerican-e .  82,5,849  786,719 

♦American-S .  206,17.5  244,09,3 

.Sun-Times-d .  1,040,870  1,037,138 

§Sun-Times-S .  26.5,290  274,732 

Grand  Total .  7,026,8.3.3  7.0,54,.580 

Noth:  19.54—2,281,364  includes  .527,786 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tisinp. 

079,502  includes  .560,19.3 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tisinp. 

206,17.5  includes  121,088 
lines  of  iiart-nin  adver¬ 
tisinp. 

10.53  -2,274,807  includes  709,278 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tisinp. 

1,065,713  includes  642,222 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tisinp. 

244,093  includes  148,346 
lines  of  iiart-nin  ailver- 
tisinp. 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

24. . 594  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

17.. 508  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  .52,434  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE.  29,357  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-in .  1.372,762  1,166,270 

♦tEnquirer-S .  872,026  9.33,431 

Post-e .  1,094,749  1,191, >61 

Times-Star-e .  1,113,6.56  1,1.5.5,101 

Grand  Total .  4,4.53,19.3  4,446,063 

♦Inclules  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

24. . 594  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WliE^K,  46,070  lines. 


1953 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

1953 

Index 

1H7.997,1S2 

98.8 

105.6 

215,964,715 

100.3 

105.1 

1,481,575,918 

97,9 

134,629,142 

100.7 

104,9 

159,635,074 

103.1 

104.8 

1,093,615,157 

100.6 

53,368,040 

94.0 

107  7 

.56,329,641 

92  4 

106  1 

387,96)0,761 

90  3 

95,441,735 

101  5 

104.9 

1 12,223,096 

102  6 

102  8 

7S4,887,10:i 

99  9 

32.960,805 

102.6 

102  0 

41,660,103 

101  3 

100  6 

293,914,089 

99.7 

24,531,497 

97  6 

96.2 

31,170,614 

100  5 

99  3 

•208,494,136 

99.5 

11,581,435 

99  5 

1-24  6 

13,549,917 

1117 

136.7 

79,827,745 

108  0 

3,074,475 

104  9 

116.0 

2,691,447 

108  5 

122  2 

20,406,173 

106  6 

1954 

1953 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Oealer-m  .  , 

1 ,61.5.<)81 

1 ,687,379 

♦tPIain  Dealer-S  . 

1,128,.584 

1.227.762 

Xews-e . 

.579,097 

647,274 

T*ress-e . 

2,16.3,524 

2,179,0.30 

Oran<l  Total . 

5,488.086 

5,741,445 

Grand  Total .  1,518,275  1,644,911 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  1,937,652  1,016,684 

{Times-S .  327,288  398,607 

Herald-Post-e .  1,087,1.56  1,078.914 


♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
24, .594  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  46,070  lines. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
Dispatch-e .  1,571,352  1,445,106 


Dispatch-'S 
Citizen-e 
{Citizen-.S  . 
Ohio  State 
Joumal-ni 
Star-w . 


664,097 

648,075 

217,.58,5 

.574,244 

80,200 


711,479 

6.55,.5S.5 

266,970 

618,291 

67,788 


Grand  Total .  3,7.55, .55.3  3,76.5,219 

{  Includes  PARADE?.  29,357  lines. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m .  1,792,024  1,682,921 

tNews-S .  .5.54,401  .576,5.54 

Times  Herald-e  2,005,274  2,080,120 

♦Times  Herald-S  .  .524,048  .556,598 


Grand  Total.  .  .  4.87.5,747  4.896,19.3 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
24,594  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
21,90.3  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  46,070  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Joumal-ni .  1,4,5.3,487  1,449 ,.306 

News-e .  1,713,97.3  1,714,.519 

News-S .  468,961  .522,812 

Grand  Total .  3,6.36,421  .3,686,6.37 

DENVER,  COLC. 

RockvMt,  News-m.  1,196,678  1,178,814 
{Rocky  Mt.  News-S  207,745  226,365 

Post-e .  1,692,907  1,7.56,6.53 

Posts .  .503.,593  .514,694 

Grand  Total .  3,600,92.3  .3,676,,526 

{Includes  PARADE.  29,3.57  lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
Recister-m  .  .  .5,50,974  603,818 

Trilmne-e  .  780,715  8.51,141 

tRepister-S .  .364,764  429,899 


Grand  Total .  1.696,453  1,884,8.58 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  46,070  lines. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

E'ree  Press-ni .  1,002,774 


1  {Free  Press-S 

I  News-e . 

tNews-S . 

,  Times-c . 

♦Times-S . 


2.55,994 

1,986,489 

735,277 

1,946,087 

287,779 


Grand  Total .  2,452,096  2,494,295 

{  Includes  PARADE.  29,357  line«. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch-e .  760,242  6M,112 

{Dispatch-S .  284,297  288.567 

Times-e  .  1.077,449  1,095,066 

Times-S .  178,388  201,95.3 


Grand  Total .  2,300,376  2,268,738 

f  Includes  PARADE.  29,357  Unes. 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,248,883  1,321. .578 

1‘res.s.e .  1,227,162  1,316,996 

{(Courier  &  Press-S. .  334,189  422,187 

Grand  ToUl .  2,810,2.34  3,060,761 

I  Includes  PARADE,  29,357  lines. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Joumal-Gazette-m. .  915,739  893,479 

IJoumal-Gazette-S.  366, .565  399,385 

N'ews-Sentinel-e . . . .  1,417,700  1,-355,274 


Grand  Total .  2,700,004  2,648,1.38 

{  Includes  PARADE,  29,357  lines. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
.Star-Telepram-m .  .  .  745,660  7.30,216 

Star-Telepram-e  . . .  1,611,062  1,. 571 .726 

{Star-Telepram-S. . .  479,114  477,824 

l>ress-e .  699,723  789,362 


Grand  Total .  3,.535,.559  .3,.569,128 

{  Includes  PARADE,  29,357  lines 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,092.090  1.176.411 

Bee-S .  287,671  ;I72,164 


Grand  Total .  1,:179,761  1,. 548  .575 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Trilmne-e .  I,;i3.3.093  1,319,369 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (see  Note)  608,396  6,54.177 

Noth:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  conhina- 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linape  of  one  e<tition, 
Post-Star  (m)  only,  i-  piven. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  1,766,686  1,622,.53S 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot -in .  M12,.581  1,182,314 

{Patriot -News-.S  . .  196,660  236,723 


Grand  Total .  1,309,241  1,419,937 

Noth:  News  (e)  carries  srne  a  noiint  of 

advertisinp  as  Patriot  (m). 

{  Includes  PARADE,  29,357  lines 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Coiirant-m .  720,268  748,431 

{C:ourant-S .  445,518  4^,397 

Times-e .  1,471,675  1,6:12,096 


Grand  Total .  2,6.37,461  2,866,924 

{  Includes  PARADE,  29,357  lines. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e .  2,1.53,402  2,074 ,9;!6 

♦Chronicle-S .  711,747  781,877 

Post-m .  1,637,440  1,37.5,9,54 

tPost-S .  461.619  .500,046 

Press-e .  852,826  897,181 


1,1.5,5,483 

295,3.57 

2,108,849 

789,!)60 

1,191,717 

367,480 


f.rand  Total .  ,5,817,0.34  5,629,988 

Notk:  19.54 — 2,1.53,402  includes  80,666 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tisinp. 

19.51—2,074,9:16  includes  8.3,474 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tisinp. 

♦  Includes  AMERIC.\N  WEEKLY. 
24, .594  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  46,070  lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

.  1.. 504,378  1,.588,')6.5 

.  1,406.617  1,. 5.57 ,023 

6:13,1.57  63:1.325 


1,069,7.55  1,1.54,.8.51 
274,641  307,497 


Grand  Total .  .5,314,310  5,908,846 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
24, .594  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
16,871  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  46,070  lines. 
{  Includes  I’ARADE,  29,357  lines. 


N  ews-e 
Star-:n .  . 
tStar-S. . 
Times-e 
{Times-S 


Grand  Total .  4,888,.548  .5,241,661 

t  Incluiles  THIS  WEEK,  46,070  lines. 
{  Includes  PARADE,  29,3.57  lines. 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledper-m .  .  746,827  737,819 

Clarion  Ledper-S  .  .  19.3,214  199,299 

Daily  News-e .  704,312  686,176 

Daily  News-S .  187,148  186,3.54 


Graml  Total. 


1.831..501  1,809,648 
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1991 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Tin  i-s  I'nion-iT’  .  1,41.5,442  1 .248..'1.5.1  I 

tTin  es  I'nion-S _  4.14. Ifti  461,6:14  1 

( -.rami  Total .  l.S4ft..54.5  1. 706, 987 

t  Imliules  THIS  WEKK,  46,070  lines, 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

•Jersey  Joiimal-e  , ,  847, .5.18  (see  Note) 

! Jersey  Journal — 

North  Kn<l-e .  816,065 

{Jersey  Journal — 

’  .South  En'|.e .  .  796,448 

•  Includes  91,8.51  lines  of  part-nin  adver¬ 
tising  in  19,54. 

{  Includes  part-run  linage  in  19.51  which 
cannot  lie  setn’esated. 

Noth:  Ihrect  comparisons  for  19.51  not 
availalile 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
Tril.iine-nemocrat-d  ‘K)1.125  1.016.ft61 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Slar-e .  1 .160,977  1  .;i.54  ,(X18 

Star-S .  699.787  711.751 

Tinics-m .  I  «64,.529  1 ,290,175 

(•,r.ind  Total.  .  .  :i.52.5,2ft1  3,1.58,114 

KNOXVILL-,  TFNN. 
loumal-ni  .565,2.50  518,116  i 

•Journal  s .  2I9..128  I  76.06I  ' 

Ne«s,-SenlineI-e  .  .  .  8.10, .517  7.57.4:18 

INews-Sentinel-S  .  .  267,160  2:i0.!K1.5  i 

( .rand  Total  1.882.2.55  1,682,720 

•Includes  A.MI-RIC.AN  WKKKI.V,  i 
24  .594  lines 

{Includes  rARAnii,  29.1.57  lines 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK.  | 

Arkansas  C.azette-m  9.57,608  891,761  | 

{Arkansas  C.azetle-S  280,091  291.867 

f.rand  Total .  1.2:17,699  1.18.a,628l 

{Includes  |•.\RAI)^^  29,1.57  lines, 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF.  I 

Indcpemlcnt-ni .  1,4:11,996  1.2:16,029  | 

{Im'cpendent-I’ress. 

TcIcKram-S .  460.782  429,110 

Press-TelcKrair-e  l,.5(k,.968  l.:i92.1.52 

Grand  Total .  3,401,746  3,a57,291 

Notu: 

Independent 

19.54- 1,4:11,996  includes  117,728  lines 

of  part-run  a-IvertisinK. 

19.51— 1,2:16,029  includes  79,7.V)  lines 

of  part-nin  advertising. 
I’ress-T  ele>:raiii 

19.54—  1„508,968  includes  117.728  lines 

of  part -run  advertising. 

19.51-  1,392.162  includes  79.7.50  lines 

of  part-run  advertisinc. 

{  Includes  I’.ARADE,  29,1.57  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday— SulToIk-e  1,280,646  1,222..518 
.Newsday— Nassau-e  1,552,478  1,.540,.510 

Grand  Total .  2,833,124  2,761,(«8 

LOS  ANGELE.S,  CALIF. 

Exaii'iner-m .  1,487,010  1,488,888 

•Esairiner-S .  640,5.58  716.651 

'^ines-m .  2,418,9:10  2,457,879 

t1iires-S .  1,146,611  1,249,886 

Daily  .\ews-m .  833.866  679,287 

Herald-Express-e. . .  1,069,8.16  1,101,3.51 

Mirror-e .  827,481  965,713 


1954  1953  ] 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-ni .  2.429,779  2..174,400  I 

•Herald-S  827.815  780,401  I 

News-e  .  1.146.;i27  1.142,1.10 

tNews-S  .  321.715  .1.10,27.1 

Grand  Total .  4.725,6.16  4.627.204  ‘ 

Noth:  Herald  I 

19.54—  827,81.5  includes  97.187  lines  of 
oart-nm  advertisinc 
1953  -780,401  includes  62,022  lines  of 
part-run  advertisinc. 

•  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY. 

I  24. .594  lines 

I  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  46,070  lines 

!  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

I  .Sentinel-ni .  88.5,462  844.878 

,  •Sentinel-S .  191.741  244.728 

!  Joumal-e .  2..161.1<*l  2.4.16.920 

I  tJoumal-S  9.51,906  1,0:16,513 

Grand  Total.  4,.194.212  4,561.019 

•Includes  AMERICA''"  WPEKIV, 
24, .594  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  i 
16.871  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  46,070  lines 


Tril)une-m 

Sfar-e . 

tTril>une-S 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


1.116,571 
1 .697,7:17 
662.006 


I  ,  >01,961 
1,749.626 
685,106 


Grand  Total .  1.496.116  1.619,691 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  46.070  lines 

MODE.STO,  CALIF, 
llee-e .  7.19,071  769..161 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

tStar-e .  1.766.0'<2  1,759.760 

Gazette-ni  1,006,601  977,040 

La  Pressc  e .  1 ,94.5,9‘>.5  1 .861 ,8.55 

La  Patrie-e .  1.19,782  1  56,827 

La  Patrie-S  1.56,066  172.844 

Grand  Total .  5.014.4.56  4,919,.126 

t  Inchules  Weekend  Picture  Mufi’ine. 
67,467  lines. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

ITess-e  .  785,469  810,692 

Star-m  792.840  786,819 

Star-S .  173,685  182,311 


Grand  Total 


1.751.994  1,779.864 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Panner-e .  1, >61 .80S  1,1'>9,009 

Tennessean.—  1,>78.7'>2  1.111.144 

Tennessean-S  170.562  476,514 


Gran<l  Total . 


2.911.092  2,748,867 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Toumal  Courier-'n  .1.57,0.58  3.57,401 

Reciter-"  .  1.2,50,112  1,291,969 

Reciste.-S .  .1.17,062  .108,868 


Grand  Total. . 


Grand  Total .  8,424,294  8.6.59,6o7 

Son,:  19.54  1.146,613  includes  115,088 

lines  of  part-nin  adver¬ 
tisinc. 

1951—1,249,886  includes  75.724 
lines  of  part-run  anver- 
tisinc. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

28.914  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

1(,S21  lines. 

t  Include'  THIS  WEEK,  45,914  lines 

^  lOUISVILLF.  KY. 

Courier  Joiirnal-m. .  1.. 100.868  1,190,978 

Courier  Journal  s  . ,  .540,391  646,.144 

Times-e  .  J,.1,58,674  1.141,382 


Grand  Total. 


3,199,9.11  3,178,704 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Coiiunercial 
.Appeal-ni 
tConinercial 

Appeal-S .  519,527 

I’res-.Scin-itar-e _  1,012,871 

Grand  Total .  3,1S.5,C51 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  46 


1.944,412  1,960,238 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e .  7.17,025  751,694 

NEW  ORLEANS,  I.A. 

Ti-es-firavune-—  1.905,616  1,822.391 

tTi-r-es- Picayune  8; 

Statei-S .  661, .551  680, ,581 

Item-e .  874,7.56  907,276 

•Item-S .  270,.582  295.294 

.States-e  .  1,018,1.10  1,0.10,414 

Grand  Total .  4.7.T>.91,5  4,7.3.5,980 

*Inc1'>des  AMERICAN  W'EEKLY, 
24, .594  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  46.070  lines. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-rn .  1  ,.11 1 ,162 

Times-S .  1.196,142 

HeraId-Tril>une-m .  .  744,01.5 

+Herald-Tribune-S  .  46,5,308 

Miiror-m .  682.497 

••Mirror-S  .  214,051 

il'News-m .  1,289,711 

4News-S  .  821,465 

Joumal-American-e.  784,946 

•Journal-American-S  2.59,910 

Post-e .  792,426 

Fost-S .  66,894 

World-Telecram  ft 

Sun-e .  744,486 

Eacle-e .  604,045 

Eacle-S .  164,624 


1.6:12.6.51  1,551,646 


.561,995 

1,081,181 


3.194,822 
,070  lines 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Rcconl  Journal  (see 

Note) .  661 ,920  628,.5.54 

Noth:  Record  (m)  and  Journal  (e)  are 
sold_  only  in  comlnnation.  Linace  of  one 
edition.  Record  (tn)  only,  is  civen. 


Grand  Total .  . 

Noth: 

Mirror-m 
19.54  682. 

of 

19.5:1  71.1, 

of 

Mirror-.S 

19.54—  214, 
of 

195.1—  219 
of 

Xews-m 

1954  -1,289, 
of 

19.51— 1,.10.5 
of 


l,312..5fl.5 

1.181,090 

703,028 

49.5,142 

713,278 

219,221 

1,305,930 

885,857 

776.915 

241,014 

711,4.16 

70,498 

733,624 

619,774 

187,387 


10,141,902  10.177,821 


497  includes  117.887  lines 
part-run  advertisinc 
278  includes  108.291  lines 
part -run  advertisinc. 

051  includes  ,58,819  lines 
part-run  advertisinc. 

,051  includes  81,416  lines 
part-run  advertisinc 

,711  incliules  .599,945  lines 
part-nm  advertisinc. 

,910  includes  .599, .511  lines 
part-run  advertisinc. 


News-S 

1854  823,46.5  includes  .599,6.50  lines 

of  part-run  advertisinc. 

19.51—  885,857  includes  629..147  lines 
of  part-run  adverti'inc. 

Journal- Air  erican-e 

1954  -  784.946  includes  66.481  lines 
of  part-run  advertisinc. 
1951--  776,03.5  includes  .50,911  lines 
of  part-run  adverti-inc. 
Journal- American-S 

1854  -  2.59,910  includes  18,615  lines 
of  part-nin  advertisinc. 

1851 —  24-1,014  includes  12,324  lines 
of  part-nin  advertirinc. 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
24..594  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
16.234  lines. 

••Includes  COMIC  WEEKLY.  11,276 
lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  .5.5.685  lines 
4  Includes  SPLIT-RI'S'.  211,708  lines  in 
(ml  and  115,820  lines  in  (S). 

1954  1953 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Caret  te-e .  1 .079 .8>2  1 .090,527 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledeer-Disnatch-e  1,248,799  1,157,111 

Yircinian-Pilot-m  1,681,940  1,581.726 

tYircinian-Pilot-S  494,621  .517,4.10 

Grand  Total .  1.407.162  3,2.58,489 

Noth: 

I,e<lver-I>isnatch 

19.54-1,248,799  includes  28,680  lines 
of  part-nin  .ailvertisinc. 

19.51—  1.1.57..811  includes  24.0;>.1  lines 

of  part-nin  advertisinc. 
Yircinian-Pilot 

19,54  -1,681,940  includes  2.5,616  lines 
of  Part-run  advertisin'r. 

19.51—  1,.581,726  includes  21,19.5  lines 

of  nart-nin  advertisinc 
t  Incliiiles  THIS  WEEK.  46,070  lines 
OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune  e  1..199.144  1,594  ,815 

{Tribune  S  4.58.815  .522,848 

Grand  Total  .  1,857,779  2,027.681 

{Incbides  PARADE,  16,591  lines. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Ofclahotran--u .  9.51,458  87>,672 

Oklahou’an-S  .  . .  3.59,807  .197,516 

Times-e  .  1.0.55.900  887.005 

Grand  Total .  2,169,165  2.157,191 

VoTH:  1,85.5,900  incluiles  85,170  lines 
of  part-nin  advertisinc 

OMAHA.  NEB. 

World-Herald  (see 

Note) .  1.10P.509  1.040  885 

World-Herald-S  .  471,5.54  5.50,786 


Grand  Total .  1,574,081  1,600.591 

Noth:  Worhl-Herald  sold  in  co*ut>in.a- 
tion  (•»)  and  (e).  Linace  of  one  edition,  (e) 
onlv,  is  civen. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e .  81.5,882  844,727 

{.Star-News-S .  279.191  293,450 


Grand  Total .  1.114,991  1,1.18.177 

{Includes  PARADE.  29,1,57  lines. 
PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e .  780,662  820,5.54 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Toumal  (see  Note)  1,12.5,.547  1,116,481 
{Journal  Star-S _  320,459  390,282 

Grand  Total .  1,446,006  1.526.781 

Noth:  Journal  (e)  and  Star  (m)  sold  in 
combination.  Linace  of  one  eilition.  Journal 
(e)  only,  is  civen. 

{Includes  PARADE.  29.1.57  lines. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Biilletin-e .  1,. 561 ,125  1,. 592,-580 

•tOiilletin-S .  112,019  117,-598 

Inqiiirer-m .  I  ,.16.5,984  1  .,525,244 

Inqiiirer-S .  9.54,899  9.5.5,91.1 

News-e .  167,621  379,22.1 

Grand  Total .  4.561, 570  4.770,.5.58 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
24,-594  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
18,019  lines, 

J  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  46,070  lines, 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
Post-Gazette-m  ...  7.58.068  795,4.52 

Press-e .  1.194,145  1,110,896 

+Press-S .  518,899  ,596.4.59 

.Siin-Telecraph-e  . .  698,687  78>,1.50 

♦Siin-Telecraph-S  812,494  408,738 

Grind  Total .  1,502,291  .1,891,695 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
24,594  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
16,871  lines, 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  46,070  lines. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oreconian-'n .  1,4.54, .581  1,417,199 

*Oreconian-S .  .577,24.5  .58.5,.585 

Joum.aI-e .  1,127,940  1,094,24.5 

tIoiim.5l-S .  248..151  316,189 


Grand  Total .  3,408,117  .1,411,1.18 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
28,914  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
17,701  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  W’EEK,  4.5,914  lines. 


1954 

1953 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N. 

Y. 

.\ew  Yoficer-e . 

688,205 

7:14.391 

New  Yorker-S 

155,712 

142,140 

Grand  Total . 

843,917 

876,-531 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1 

Kulletin-e . 

1,424,389 

1  ,.196,.59.5 

Joumal-m . 

667.921 

609,410 

tJoumal-S . 

412,416 

411,994 

Grand  Total . 

2, 501 .726 

2,417.990 

t  Include^  THIS 

WEEK,  46,070  lines. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patrior  Le<lger-e _ 

673,970 

615..591 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (see  Note)  .  .  . 

973,819 

1,047,251 

Kaxle-S  . 

150,876 

156,886 

Grand  Total .  1,124,695  1.204,1:17 

Noth  Eacle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold  in 
combination.  Linace  of  one  ei'ition.  Eagle 
(e)  only,  is  given. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e .  1,466,117  1,500,614 

Tinies-Disp«tch-ni  .  1,149,474  1,182,781 

tTimes-Dis,>atch-S .  .529,523  595,812 

Grand  Total .  1,14.5,114  3.199.-209 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  46,070  lines. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m .  781,448  714,16.5 

{Times-S .  198.145  22.5.486 

Worlil-News-e .  772,6.58  7:13,706 

Grand  Total .  1,7.52.2.51  1,693,157 

{  Includes  PARADE,  29,:157  lines. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-m .  1,:121.186  1,205,698 

tDeniocrat  ft 

Chronicle-S .  .510,.116  5.59,884 

Times-Union-e .  1,2:14,095  1,220,171 

Grand  Total .  :i,0S,5,.597  2,985,7.51 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  46,070  lines. 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

nee-e .  1,6:16,747  1,662,888 

Union-m .  510,622  546, TO9 

Union-S .  182,460  166,646 

Grand  Total .  2,:i29.829  2,.175.61.5 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Glolie-Democrat-m  -  944,-540  779,588 

•tGlobe-DenuKrrat-S  385,182 
Post-Dispatch-e.  . .  .  1.718,862  i.7.59.6.18 

{Post-Dispatch-S. . .  704,324  800,408 

Grand  Total .  .1,7.52.828  :L781.652 

•Includes  AMERlCA)i 

24. . 594  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

19,3:16  lines.  _ _ 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  46,070  lines. 

{  Includes  PARADE.  28.411  lines. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m .  .  .  1,0)2,690 

•Pioneer  Press-S  .540,044 

Dispatch-e .  1,250,400  1,387,135 

Grand  Total .  2,811.134  3.095,7^ 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

24.. 594  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Times-m .  l,:i.14,075 

{Times-S .  4,50,168  417,648 

Grand  Total .  1,784.241  1,696,061 

{  Includes  PARADE,  29,-1.57  lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Fxpress-m  .  1,2.56,410  1,829,.5.86 

tExpress-S  .  4.51  ,.547  499,438 

News"  .  1.412.828  1,161,667 

I.ight-e  .  1,,506,.1.57  1,419,251 

♦LiKht.S .  43.5.:i50  526,.598 

Grand  Total .  .5,061,692  4  618.524 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
24,594  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
16  214  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  46.070  lines  , 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF.  _ 

Union-m .  1,307,:122 

{Union-S  .  .500.605  521,415 

TriZne-e  .  1.6.54,413  1.626,579 

Grand  Total .  .1.462..140  3.441,044 

{  Includes  PARADE,  29,,157  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Chronirle-m 
tChronicle-S 
E  xaminer-in 
•Hxaminer-S. . 
Call-Hulletin-e 
News-e . 


745.078 

349,105 

1,305,972 

5.57,706 

.586,-599 

718,220 


766,314 

41.5,162 

1.246,2.50 

624,463 

678,3.55 

879.615 


Grand  Total .  4.262,680  4,610,1.59 

Noth:  19.54—149,105  includes  11,016  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 
iq.5;{_41.5462  includes  13.:565  lines 
of  part-run  ailvertising. 
•Includes  A.MERICAN  WEEKLY. 
28,914  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
18.460  lines 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45,914  lines. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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1953 


1953 


1953 


1954 

lulv  Linaae  Washington,  d.  c. 

JUiy  AUllU^e  Times-HeraW-d . 

continued  from  page  49  Times-Heraid-S . 

^  *  News-e .  977,008 

Post  &  Times* 

1954  195*1  Herald*m .  1,874,391 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF.  *5Post  &  Times- 

Mercury-m .  1,120,657  1,171,194  Herald-S .  M0,407 


1954  1953  1954  1953  1954 

N,  D.  C.  DAVENPORT.  IOWA  CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. _ 

.  1,161,426  Times.^ .  937,748  1,024,520  OaMtte-m .  842,362  903,056 

.  336,293  Democrat-S .  249,760  262,080  Oazette-S .  217,865  30!>,924 

977,008  845,608  Democrat-m .  705,152  738,696  Mail-« .  731,469  758,710 

- : -  -  Mail-S .  190,612  222,465 

1,874,391  1,378,279  Grand  Total .  1,892.660  2,025,296  -  „  - 

DAYTONA  BEACri,  FLA.  Grand  Total .  1,982,308  2,193,155 

540,407  431,246  News-e .  531,787  572,068  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


News-e .  1162*235  1*235*444  .  2,458,983  2,349,595  News-Joumal-S.  .  . ,  140,665  137,991  State-m .  814,349  773,402 

Mercury-News^...  *323*286  *352*695  tStar-S .  630,934  701,660  Joumal-m .  528,630  558,474  state-S .  289,447  343,924 

- —  -  Record-e .  720,826  7o5,435 

Grand  Total .  2  606  178  2  759  333  Grand  Total .  6,481,723  7,204,107  Grand  Total .  1,201,082  1,268,533  ■  —  - 

SCHFNFrxAnv  *i«j  V*  *  Noth:  The  Times-Herald  suspended  GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D.  Grand  Total .  1,824,622  1,872,761 

Garette-m  1^0  0^0  700  Publication  effective  March  17,  1954,  at  Herald-meS .  489.762  528,102  FOND  DU  LAC  WIS 

uSon  Sta^.; .  "bich  time  it  was  meryed  with  the  lost.  GREEN  BAY.  WIS.  f-  ' 

Union-Star-e .  782.881  788,527  •Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  Press-Gazette-e  .  .  106.5  610  1.007  804  Commonwealth- 


publication  effective  March  17,  1954,  at  Herald-meS. 


Grand  Total .  1,201,082  1,268,533 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 


which  time  it  was  meryed  with  the  Post. 


489.762  528,102 


•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  Press-Gazette-e. 


GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 


O”- .  iSiSi  iS  ""  Co.ca.s’i'^S 

SCRANTON,  PA.  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  46,070  lines.  Times-e  _ 

"‘"’e-'-e .  864,472  950,939  S  Includes  PARADE.  29,357  lines.  KENNEWICl 

PMt-InteUiyencer-m  1,095^3  1,350,818  771.  5oa  Tri-City  Herald 

RepuohSnl:::;;  224;S^?  2S7:iS8  Tn-C,tyHerald 

Times-S .  *412|524  203*459  •^ui^tican-e .  952,285  1,002,400  Grand  Total. 


1,065,610  1,007,804 


HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  (^od  Standard- 
Times-e  .  506,814 


KENNEWICK-RICHLAND-PAhCC, 

Tri-CitvHerald-e  .  '  577,927  523,38 
Tri-City  Herald-S  .  .  70,133  82,18 


Grand  Total .  1,824,622  1,872.761 

528,102  fond  DU  LAC,  WIS. 

007  ooa  Commonwealth- 

Repofter-e .  597,076  618,535 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

437.066  Times-e .  1,102,910  982,286 


Grand  Total .  3,460,224  2.789,741  ^ 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
COMIC  WEEKLY, 
lines.  Man* 

SHREVEPORT,  LA.  Tii 

J°urnal-e .  861, .302  Mt. 

Times-m .  1,0.34,154  New 

Times-S .  255,384  . 


Times-S .  .  Hard-Star-e . 

_ '  -  Os«5ininj2:  Cilizen- 

Gnuid  Total .  2,150,840  Rejrister-e . 

moilY  niTv  li^it/A  Peekskill  Star-e .  .  . . 

Journal-Tribune-e.  .  741,62.3  798  804  ^**"’'* 

Grand  Total  1,251,374  1.027,654  whhe  Pufn"  Re-*  * ' 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  porter  Dispatch-e. 

Tnbune-e .  1.214.514  1,261,494 

Inoune-S .  351,562  438,365  Grand  Total . 


Amencan-e .  1,0U2.4U0  Grand  Total .  648.060 

Grand  Total .  2.a51.006  2.068.362  Advertiser-e^'^’'.'^'^^^^^ 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  LINCOLN.  NEB. 

MACY  GROUP,  N.  Y.  Star-m .  7.5.3,4oS  697,200 

Mamaroneck  Joiimal-e .  700,1132  645,526 

Times-e .  3.53,307  .393,273  Journal-Star-S .  138,5.58  214,326 

Mt.  Vernon  Aryus-e  .567,712  613,214  - 

New  Rochelle  Stan-  Grand  Total .  1,.592,.528 

dard-Star-e .  607,855  638,002  MADISON  WIS 


Grand  Total .  1,.592,.528  1,557,052 

®38,002  MADISON,  WIS. 

Am  Trn  Capital  Time! -e ... .  810,166  855,540 

7inn7i  Wisconsin  State 

anSsM  Tournal-m .  853,762  928,662 

5nQ,V?  {Wisconsin  State 


608,415  6.50,763 


Times-S .  265,136  289,980 

Grand  Total .  1,368,046  1,272,266 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  472,724  485,629 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 
Herald-Dispa  tea-m 

(see  Note) .  972,655  905,138 

Herald  Advertiser-S  251,497  252,623 

Grand  Total .  1,224,152  1,157,761 

Note:  Herald-Dispatch  (m)  sold  in 
comoination  with  Advertiser  (e). 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Journal-e .  889,344  926,425 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
Tribune-e  (see  Note)  680,891  657,131 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (m). 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


c .  i.-'ta.014  1,261,494 

Pnoune-S .  .351,562  438,365 

Grand  Total .  1,566,076  1,699,859 

„  ,  SPOKANE,  WASH, 
spokesman- 

tsSman: . 

.  423,.549  426,2.57 

Lhronicle-e .  971,766  951,779 

G^d  Total.  2.172,591  2.132,303 


Grand  Total .  4,471,17.3  4,838,030 


WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

Intelliyeneer-m .  747,586  761,381 

News-Reyister-e. . . .  679,449  742,720 

{.N'ews-Register-S. . .  286,298  27.5..5n8 

Grand  Total .  1 ,71 3,333  1 .779.609 

5  Includes  PARADE.  29,3.57  lines. 


Journal-S .  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Grand  Total .  1,924,825  2,12.5,872  . 

{Includes  PARADE.  29,162  (19.54);  »'“*-» .  m.aau 

30,324  (10»53)  lin^.  _  j  •r*  *  i  aj.i  a^O 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL.  vmn  MASS 

Dispatch-e .  939,638  9.50,362  LYNN,  MASS. 

a-™..  -  00-J  T1T  esi  isa  Item-e .  499,6.46 


WICHITA,  KAN. 


+  r^  1  xtV;;--  •^•1"2,591  2.132,303  Pe.acon-e .  971,302  1,238,242 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45,914  lines.  Peacon-S .  321,230  426.269 


STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Faele-m. . . 
Kacrie-e. . . , 


.  1,185,226  1,210,98q 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  {E.aylc-S 


”'Srtid°Slericai^  ^**414*^  ^47?’*a«  Grand  Total .  4.1.50,.568  4,383,293  5  Tnclndes  T 

Post-Standard-m”  849!^  841*2^  {Includes  PARADE.  29.3.57  lines.  .30,849  (19.5.3) 

Post-Standard-S. . . .  215;614  2451837  WORCESTER.  MASS.  NOR 

Grand  T„t  I  -  -  Teleyram-S .  352,618  341,571  Times  Herald-e 

•  tacP.J  2,984.183  Teleyram-m .  871.321  761.242  OI 

5^  ifn  WEEKLY,  Gazette-e .  978,457  880,914  Derrick-m . 


;,  W.  VA.  Aryus-e .  903,717  8.51,1.58  il*"*-*  <, .  4?5'80.5  «9'4M 

747,586  761,381  -  -  Te  egram-News-e. . .  41^.^5  4.3J,440 

679,449  742,720  Grand  Total .  1,843,3.5.5  1,801,520  Telegram-News-S. . .  ’ 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA.  Oran,,  Total .  1.026.126  1,102,495 

1,713,333  1.779.609  AH^xrtiser-S .  231  *7W  270*956  MONROE.  LA. 

E.  29,3.57  lines.  Tonmal-e.  .\  . ! ! ! ! ! !  847 ,’6.30  727A38  World-m  (see  .Note)  bOT,W7  . 

L  KAN. -  - World-S .  •••  — 

971,302  1,238,242  Grand  Total .  1.9.39,308  1,734, 20j,  r rand  Total  747  729  . 

321,230  426.269  N^W  BEDFORD.  MASS.  World’ (m)  sold  in  combination 

1.370,191  1,298.487  Standard-Timys-e  .  ,  816,84  4  834,729  with  News-Star  (e) 

1,162,877  1,089,893  §Standard-Times-S.  171,172  191..569  o*cAr*irMA  GAI  IF 

324,968  3.30,402  - -  a  .  60.5  ’  958  436 

-  -  Grand  Total .  988,016  1,026.291  Independent-m .  907 ,6W  9M,  ^ 

4,1.50,.568  4,383.293  5  Includes  PARADE.  29,170  (19,54);  Independent-S . 

E.  29..3.57  lines.  .30,849  (19.5.3)  lines.  Grand  Total  ... .  1.129.969  1,182,909 

;R  mass  NORRISTOWN.  PA.  ^  datitbcdm  N  J 

352.618  ’  341  571  Times  Herald-e  .  081,694  714,4.5fi  _  ^  ‘^Vot'iia  76.5  957 


Grand  Total .  1,129,969  1,182,909 


24,5M  lines  and  COMic  WEEKLY.*  . 

.’{  Includes  PARADE.  29,357  lines. 

TACOMA,  WASH.  .. 

News-Tnbune-e  i  19*%  ^lo  i  ^AAr\K.fi  Vinnicator 

'jM  ‘■Slog 

Grand  Total .  1,438,380  1,484,881  Teleyram-S 

Times-m .  .  .  ,  oa  r  oon 


RinH  .  996,394  1,045,339 

.  1,533,.544  1.575.574 

Blade-S .  564.524  647,962 


Grand  Total .  2.202,396  1,983,727  .  . ^ - 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO  i  I 

Vindicator  PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 

Teleyram-e .  1,112,.579  1,212,920  Herald-News-e .  844,214  8.^2,730  | 

{Vindicator-  PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Teleyram-S .  527,116  648,744  Tournal-m .  763,798 

-  -  News-Tournal-S .  .  . .  197,736 

Grand  Total .  1.6,39,69.5  1.861.664  News-e .  574,1.54 

{Includes  PARADE,  29,357  lines.  - 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS  .  1.. 835,688 


nujrcKiBUJvyn,,  rn..  daxfRSON  N  J 

mesHerald-e  .  081.694  714.4.5,,  VdsAie  765.957 

OIL  CITY,  PA.  912.852  951 ,034 

erriclc-m .  .522,608  .547,3.30  . .  .  . . 

izzard-e .  469, .575  .522,0.39  Grand  Total  ....  1,620,968  1,716,991 

-  -  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Grand  Total .  992,183  1,069,369  Tribune-m .  462.959  . 


763,798  665,630 


Scran  tonian-S. 


574.m  ^58  Indiana  AP  Meeting 

Grand  Total .  1,. 835,688  1,410,7.52  Set  loi  OctobeF  8 


.  ,  -  -  ABERDEEN.  S.  D. 

Grand  Total .  3,094,462  3,268,875  American-News-e...  272,622 


<'i„K  *  TORONTO,  CANADA 

■Globe  &  Mail-m....  1,111.846  1,121.235 


I  American-News-S. , 


4+'rAAf - ••*••....  A,iiA,o<10  1,1Z1,Z430 

TtTelegram-e .  1 ,779,282  1 .738,086 

.  2.231.978  2,203,502 

otar-w .  aao  vaaai 


Total .....  5,206.548  5, 


1.779,282  1,738,086  Grand  Total  385,070  445,788 

2,231.978  2.203,502  ALTOONA,  PA. 

83;442  ^441  Mirror-e .  805,3.36  899,0.59 

- ^ ! -  APPLETON-NEFNAH-MENASHA, 

5,206.548  5.139,264  WIS. 


POTTSTOWN,  PA.  Members  of  the  Indiana  Associ- 

.333  060  Mercury-m .  780.0.38  757,428  p  5  ,^111  their  Fall 

Star-m  .  86.5,3.54  meeting  at  Bedford.  Oct.  8.  with 

445  788  Register-Repui^lic-e.  1,105,050  1,278, *^14  informal  dlSCUSSiOHS  Of  AP  OfDCra* 

.  328, ,566  392,770  Scheduled  at  the  Bedford 

Grand  Total .  2,376,318  2.,5,)6,338  Times-MoU  \)uMing  Friday  after- 

’  SALEM,  ORF..  noon. 


.  Stewart  Riley.  Times-Mail  pub- 


• _  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

—  TRENTON,  N.  J.  Enqtiirer  and  News-e  918,148  92.5,120 

hyemny  Times-e.  .  .  942.184  1,109,772  Enquirer  and  News-S  152,446  196,882 

rimes  Ad vertiser-S.  209,525  217,227  -  - - - 


X:-,  — - \  enquirer ano  r\ 

rimes  Ad vertiser-S.  209,525  217,227 

irentonian-m .  704,625  723,981  Grand  Total 

Grand  Total .  1,856,334  2,050,980  News-e..^.'.'**' 

TROY,  N.  Y.  News-S . 

Rrard  (see  Note) . .  825,956  930,930  Post-Herald-m 

_  E^ord  (ni)  sold  in  combination  „  j  x  .  i 

wth  Times-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one  Grand  Total 
edition.  Record  (m)  only,  is  given.  BUF 

_  TULSA,  OKLA.  News-m.... 

Tnbune-e .  1,493.849  1,435,945  „  .. 

.  1,521,424  1,384,066  ScP°'’!‘°’T-e.  • 

World-S .  368,884  441,773  Repository-S. . 


Grand  Total .  1.070,.594  1.122,002 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

News-e .  1,6.5.5,312  1,.561,488 

News-S .  533,304  626,644 

Post-Herald-m .  1,146,3.57  1,090.699 


Grand  Total .  3,.3.34.97.3  3,278,831 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

News-m .  720.775  753,322 

CANTON.  OHIC 


ikoiift  Vms»9  Grand  Total .  0,000,000 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 
1.070,.594  1.122,002  . 


Grand  Total .  68C.218 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 
Telegram-e .  o60,420 


- -  lisher,  will  be  host  at  a  reception 

0,000,000  0,000,000  preceding  the  Friday  evening  din- 
^^5.3?^fw'  .5.50  802  RCf  ^t  the  Graystonc  Hotel.  On 

146*,930  i74’,5io  Saturday,  Oct.  9,  AP  members 

680,218  725,312  will  take  part  in  the  d^ication  of 

WIS.  the  new  journalism  school  buiia- 

060,420  502,572  jpg  at  Indiana  University. 


Grand  Total .  3,384,157  3,261,784 


UNION  CITY,  N.  J, 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  646,396 

b  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  796,560 
Observer  Dispatch-S  176,398 
Press-m .  877,319 


Grand  Total .  1,999,312  2,054,948 

CASPER,  WYO. 


../.r,  oo,.  Iribune-Herald-e. . .  461,5.52 

692,330  star-m .  273,3,36 

*1  ribune-Herald  & 

77Q  *1*^1  Star-S .  89,292 


ADVERTISING  LINAGE  SERVICE  JoinS  McGrOW-Hill 

,  uMiL  AUGUSTA  GA.  George  Swift,  formerly  on  the 

Chronicie-m .  83,5,379  839,419  staffs  of  the  New  York  Sun,  the 

Serar.i-i'f’ S  !??:?«  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News,  and  the 

-  -  Catholic  Universe  Bulletin,  Cleve- 

Grand  TotaL  1.798-774  1,864,518 

elegraph-m  (^  ’  '  ‘  trical  World  as  an  associate  editor. 

Note) .  409,038  381,452  went  to  the  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 

.  lishing  Company’s  weekly  from 

Gran5  Total .  525,840  524,449  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company’s 


BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

155,106  Teleyraph-m  (see 

..ooM  Note) .  409,038 

146.356  Telegraph-S .  116,802 


ress-m .  8771319  84L433  Grand  Total .  824,180  748,314  Gran 5  Total .  525,840  524,449  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co 

-  -  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA  Noth:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina-  Xivhniral  Writins  Service 

Grand  Total .  1,850.277  1,812,855  Nonpareil-eS .  641,480  676,259  tion  with  Sunset  News  (e).  [lecnnicai  wriling  acrvicc. 
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Daughter  Heads 
House  of  Moody 
Business  Empire 

Galveston,  Tex. 

A  woman  now  heads  the  fab¬ 
ulous  House  of  Moody,  a  $400,- 
000,000  business  empire  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Galveston  newspapers. 
News  and  Tribune. 

Mrs.  Mary  Moody  Northen 
was  elected  this  week  to  succeed 
her  late  father,  W.  L.  Moody  Jr., 
as  president  of  the  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  several  other  of 
the  50  or  more  corporations  which 
be  controlled.  Among  them  is  the 
American  National  Insurance 
Company  which  has  assets  of 
$365,000,000  and  policies  amount¬ 
ing  to  $2,500,000,000  in  the  United 
States.  Hawaii  and  Cuba. 

W.  L.  Moody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  the 
principal  banking  concern  of  the 
Sfoody  enterprises,  is  one  of  the 
few  privately  owned  banks  in 
Texas. 

M  rs.  Northen  was  also  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  companies:  the  National 
Hotel  Company  and  the  thirty- 
seven  hotels  and  similar  proper¬ 
ties  throughout  the  country  that 
make  up  the  .Affiliated  National 
Hotels;  the  W.  L.  Moody  Cotton 
Company;  Silver  Lake  Ranches. 
Inc.,  with  ranches  and  related 
properties  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
West  Virginia,  and  the  Southern 
Trading  Company. 

Mr.  Moody,  who  died  on  July 
21,  would  have  been  90  years  old 
next  January.  He  was  born  near 
Fairfield  in  Freestone  County, 
central  Texas,  the  son  of  a  Confed¬ 
erate  colonel.  At  the  age  of  21  he 
went  into  his  father’s  firm.  Later 
he  branched  out  to  head  an  insur¬ 
ance  company,  buy  and  publish  the 
Galveston  News  and  Tribune,  and 
form  the  Affiliated  National  Hotels. 

Mr.  Moody  assigned  most  of  his 
fortune  to  the  Moody  Foundation, 
which  he  had  formed  in  1942.  A 
trust  indenture  filed  yesterday  de¬ 
scribe  the  foundation  as  one  “for 
religious  purposes  in  the  state  •  ♦  • 
to  establish,  support  and  maintain 
hospitals,  homes  and  institutions 
*  *  *  and  to  promote  health,  sci¬ 
ence  and  education.” 

The  indenture  names  three  new 
trustees:  A.  J.  Newman,  a  British 
industrialist,  who  married  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Moody’s  son,  Shearn 
Moody,  and  their  two  sons,  W.  L. 
•Moody  4th,  and  Shearn  Moody,  Jr. 
■ 

Joseph  L  Cohn 

Joseph  L.  Cohn,  67,  newspaper¬ 
man  and  publicist  who  represented 
the  World’s  Fair  in  New  York  in 
1939,  died  Aug.  23.  He  handled 
publicity  for  the  late  Alfred  E. 
Smith  in  his  campaign  for  the 
presidency  in  1928. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  D.  Teeple,  67,  news 
artist  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
in  Camden,  N.  J.,  Aug.  24. 


Brazil  President 

continued  from  page  9 


nalism.  He  was  exiled  to  Argen¬ 
tina  by  Senhor  Vargas  in  1937, 
but  was  allowed  to  return  the 
following  year. 

Although  elected  Vice  President 
on  the  Vargas  ticket  in  1950,  Sen¬ 
hor  Cafe  had  long  opposed  the 
President  on  most  political  issues. 

Reputation  of  Fighter 

Senhor  Cafe  —  the  “Filho” 
means  “junior” — is  known  simply 
as  “Cafe  Filho.”  He  was  born  in 
Natal,  in  the  state  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  in  1899.  From  the  age 
of  19,  he  was  active  in  newspa¬ 
per  work,  having  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  at  the  top  as  publisher  of  his 
own  newspaper,  A  Gazeta,  in 
Natal. 

He  has  been  a  political  opposi¬ 
tionist  most  of  his  life.  A  Gazeta 


GIANT  TROPHY  is  presented  by 
Mrs.  Anne  Thompson,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Rocky  Ford  (Colo.) 
Daily  Gazette  to  Frank  Hummel 
of  Pueblo,  winner  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Amateur  Golf  Tournament. 
The  event  was  originated  by  a 
former  Gazette  publisher. 


closed  after  waging  a  campaign 
against  the  state  Government  of 
its  period  and  Senhor  Cafe  started 
another  paper  that  quickly  made 
him  a  reputation  for  combative 
politics. 

In  the  next  ten  years  he  started 
three  more  newspapers,  in  Natal, 
Bezerros  and  Recife,  the  last  two 
in  the  state  of  Pernambuco.  Each 
time  his  gadfly  activities  aroused 
authorities  to  such  a  point  that 
he  had  to  move  on. 

In  1928,  he  served  seventy  days 
in  jail  for  criticism  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  By  the  next  year  the  whole 
Northeast  had  been  made  so  hot 
for  him  that  he  moved  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  took  an  editorial  post 
on  the  paper  A  Manha. 

In  1930,  when  the  Liberal  Alli¬ 
ance  was  formed  with  Senhor 
Vargas  and  Joao  Pe.ssoa  as  lead¬ 
ers,  Senhor  Cafe  returned  to  the 
north  and  reopened  one  of  his 
former  newspapers,  O  Jornal  do 
Norte.  He  threw  himself  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  the  new  reform 
movement. 

Senhor  Cafe  was  elected  to  of¬ 
fice  for  the  first  time  as  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Deputy  for  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte.  He  served  from  1934  until 
President  Vargas  dissolved  Con¬ 
gress  Nov.  10,  1937,  after  having 
staged  a  successful  coup. 

Disagreeing  with  the  President, 
Senhor  Cafe  took  refuge  in  the 
Argentine  Embassy  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  later  was  allowed  to 
go  to  Argentina.  There,  he  was 
interned  for  several  months  be¬ 
cause  of  his  anti-Vargas  activity 
in  the  Argentine  press. 

Although  he  returned  to  Brazil 
the  following  year  he  did  not  take 
an  active  part  in  politics  again 
until  1945,  when  he  became  a 
Federal  Deputy  again  for  his  na¬ 
tive  state. 

■ 

Vivian  Ewart  Berry 

London 

Vivian  Ewart  Berry,  a  director 
of  Kemsley  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  Bri¬ 
tain’s  biggest  newspaper  chain,  died 
Aug.  25  at  the  age  of  54. 
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Chicago  Tribune 
Denies  Rumor 
It's  Being  Sold 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  spiked 
rumors  that  is  was  going  to  be 
sold  to  a  syndicate  in  an  editorial, 
Aug.  26,  replying  to  a  letter  from 
two  readers  in  Temple,  Tex. 

The  editorial  was  headed  “Dear 
Dr.  Arnoldac”  and  answered  a 
letter  resulting  from  an  editorial 
which  the  Doctor  and  his  wife 
had  read  in  the  Little  Rock  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette. 

The  Tribune  editorial  stated: 

“The  Tribune  is  not  for  sale. 
This  information  will  comfort 
you,  we  know,  but  it  will  be  a 
great  disappointment  to  many 
other  people  in  this  country.  It 
was  their  wishful  thinking,  we 
suspect,  that  bred  the  false  infor¬ 
mation  that  reached  you. 

“It  will  be  a  disappointment  to 
international  do-gooders  that  the 
Tribune  continues,  as  it  was  bid 
by  Joseph  Medill,  to  hold  to  the 
line  of  common  sense,  and  that 
it  speaks  always  for  the  American 
people — all  of  them.  The  Trib¬ 
une  is  now  in  its  108th  year.  Next 
year  it  will  celebrate  a  century  of 
management  by  Editor  Medill  and 
his  heirs.” 


(J^bituarp 


James  P.  M began,  57,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Lackawan¬ 
na  (N.  Y.)  Leader,  and  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  for  20  years,  in  a  Buffalo  hos¬ 
pital,  Aug.  21. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

J.  Craig  Ralston,  75,  well- 
known  retired  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  political  and  legislative  re¬ 
porter,  after  falling  from  a  railroao 
testle  at  West  Portal,  Colo.,  Aug. 
20. 

*  *  V 

Arnold  McKeever,  28,  report¬ 
er,  LaSalle  (Ill.)  News  -  Tribune. 
following  an  automobile  accident 
near  LaSalle,  Aug.  15. 

*  *  * 

Maurice  Z.  Hockett,  49,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  at  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Central  Foundry  Di¬ 
vision  and  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Anderson  (InJ.)  Herald,  of 
a  coronary  occlusion  at  Defiance, 
Ohio.  ,Aug.  20. 

*  *  ♦ 

Russell  H.  Hackett,  57,  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager  of  Youngs¬ 
town  (Ohio)  Vindicator,  of  cancer 
in  Youngstown,  Aug.  22. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  F.  Glenney,  59,  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Journal-Every  Evening  and  staff 
member  of  the  original  Stars  and 
Stripes  during  World  War  I,  after 
a  six  months’  illness,  Aug.  23. 
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!■  Ccillcihciii#  65#  Dios#  Roy  Robsrts  Rosi^^s  announcements 

Comic  Strip  Artist  From  Paper  Co.  Post  Publications  for  Sale _ ]  Press  Engineers 

l  u'k  Callahan,  newspaper  comic  Coosa  Pines,  Ala. 

strip  artist,  whose  work  appeared  The  resignation  of  Roy  A.  Rob-  Southeast  weekly,  with  good 

t  \r  v  t.  A  c  •  r  ,  r  ,1.  v’  plant  and  exeellent  earnings.  The  DISMANTLED^ — -MOVED — lEIfiEiCTED 

in  t..C  old  New  York  Atuencan  for  erts,  president  of  the  Kansas  City  market  will  grow  and  at  least  a  Service _ Maintenance — Repairs 

many  years  until  1940,  died  Aug.  (Mo.)  Star,  as  a  member  of  the  $25,ooo  downpajnnent  required. 

24  of  a  heart  attack  while  playing  board  of  directors  of  the  Coosa  mid-SOI  TH  daily  in  growing  mar-  ^^Mv'^Do ^Export  Boxin-^^ 

tennis  near  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  River  Newsprint  Company  was  ket  , -priced  at  $90,000,  with  terms. 

^  announced  thus  week  by  A.  G.  aOOD  weekly  without  pknt.  Potential  SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

.Mr.  Callahan  was  best  known  Wakeman,  president  of  the  news-  profit  $10,000  to  $15,000  yearly,  with 

for  his  comic  strips,  “Hon  and  print  concern.  $4,000  cash  down.  specializing  in  Duplex 

Dearie.”  “Freddie  the  Sheik,”  and  Mr.  Roberts  said  he  was  leaving  small  weekix  without  plant.  Poten-  * 

"Calamity  Jane.”  In  1926,  he  mar-  the  directorship  so  as  to  have  more  earning.s  dt  $5,000  or  more  year-  311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  X.  J. 
ried  Helen  Carr,  the  girl  who  did  time  to  devote  to  personal  affairs.  Phone  Geneva  8-3744 

the  sensational  dive  from  a  plat-  Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt,  first  vicepres-  publishers  SERVICE, 

form  near  the  roof  of  the  New  ident  and  business  manager  of  the  P.  o.  Box  .it. la,  Greensboro,  X.  c.  i-jacom  TRACY  Inr 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


FIXE  Southeast  weekly,  with  good 

plant  and  excellent  earnings.  The  |  DISMANTLED^ — -MOVED — lEIfiBCTED 


market  will  grow  and  at  least  a 


-Maintenance — Repairs 


TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 


SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 


York  Hippodrome  in  “Happy  Star,  was  appointed  to  fill  Mr. 
Days"  and  “Cheer  Up.”  Roberts’  unexpired  term. 


:  Classified  Section  : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED — (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  45c  line  each  insertion;  3  @  60c:  2  @  66c:  1  @  66c 
Add  16c  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  line  each  insertion;  3  ®  96c;  2  @  $1.00;  1  @  $1,10. 
3  line  minimum;  16c  additional  lor  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.M.  {After  last  mail). 

CIOUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  informa¬ 
tion).  Boxholders'  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

AnnRFQQ*  i^Oitor  &  Publisher  ClassiOed.  1700  Times  Tower, 
New  York  36,  New  York,  Phone.  BKyant  9-3062. 


UT.VIl  wi'fkly.  um)ii|>.).se(!  in  5,000 
town.  Grjssiiic:  $36,000  ))lus;  very 
solid  business,  well  e<iui|/i>ed  shop  in 
highly  desir:;blc  spot.  Publisher  re¬ 
tiring;  onlv  $10,000  down  tiandles. 
Write  fully!  DIAL,  640  W.  IVilUs, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

_ Publications  Wanted _ 


YOUNG  experienced  publisher  wants 
unopposed  weekly  or  small  daily  with 
plant  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2,  .Able  to 
make  substantial  down  payment  on 
right  property.  This  ad  placed  by 
principal  (not  broker)  who  will  hold 
all  replies  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
3436.  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 

W.ANT  to  buy  small  dally  or  good 
weekly  central  U.S.,  preferably  Ken- 
tuck  v.  Box  3413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  anid  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Complete  Plants 


3436,  Editor  &  Puhlisher,  _  ;  PLANT  LIQUIDATION 

W.ANT  to  buy  small  dally  or  good  ,  Offering  Piece-Meal  All  of  the 
weekly  central  U.S  preferably  Ken-  Mechanical  Plant  Equipment 

tuckv.  Box  341.!.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ...  _  _  o”  ni  i  /- 

, - ; - - : — r—  of  the  Former  Press  &  Plate  Co. 

WILL  purchase  outright  or  majority,  n  ll  cxl- 

interest  in  daily,  large  weekly  or  ra-  j  4610  Beidler  Rd.,  Willoughby,  Ohio 


APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  1  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _  _ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

S.ALES,  Appraisals.  Management  Con-  APPR.AISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
sultaiits.  NEW.SPAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re- 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta  Ga.  plaiement.  Purchases,  Refinancing, 

Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

.JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER  PRINTCRAFT 

Western  Newspapers  REPRESENTATIVES 


.JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 


lOl.iO  Culver  Blvil.,  Culver  City,  Calif.  377  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


■kie  SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
I’nldiratiou  Projierties.  .\.  W.  Sfypes 
and  Co.,  625  Market  Streit.  San  Fran- 
ciseo  5,  California. 


'Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 

Publications  for  Sale 


II-MII  J,  i,diiiornia. _  WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  We*t- 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  “m*!  * 

A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec-  29  ^UfS 

ord.  Courteous,  eonfidentiai,  personal-  ^  * _ ! _ _ 


dio.  Chart  Area  2  or  3.  Must  have 
good  record  of  profitable  operation. 
Proof  of  financial  responsibility  sup¬ 
plied.  W'rite  confidentially.  Box  3401, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MORNING  and  Evening  Newspaper 
•ABC  circulation  will  buy  1  or  2  strong 
dallies  of  10,000  to  20.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Preferably  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleve¬ 
land  or  BufTalo  areas. 

MAY  BRO.'!.,  Newspaper  Brokers 
.Since  1914.  Pingliamton,  N.  Y.  Strict¬ 
ly  confidential. 

Business  Opportimifles 

NEW  NEWSPAPER 
PROP()SKI>  Metropolitan  weekly 
needs  eapital  and  Advertisinjr  Man¬ 
ager.  To  bo  unique  readers  service 
ba.sed  on  jirovon  ai»peal.  Terrific  pros¬ 
pects  for  .vniall  risk.  Will  exchange 
confidential  d(‘tails.  Box  3540.  Kditor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Syndicates — Features 


oril.  Uoiirtcous,  eonlidential,  personal-  °  _  I  SYNDICATED  FEATURES — As  Low 

ized  service.  Weeklies  nad  dailies  H.AWAIIAN  ISLANDS!  How  would  “**'25  per  week.  EDWARD  DICKIN- 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192,  jjke  to  live  in  fabulous  Hawaii  I  126  Argyle  St..  Rochester  7.  N.Y. 

Moii.it  Pleasant.  Michigan. _  „„  beautiful  beach  In  all 

the  islands?  Here  is  a  rare  opportu- 

Our  Newspaper  Listings  Are  EXCLU- 


ON.  126  Argyle  St.,  Rochester  7,  N.Y. 
Periodical  Subscripttons _ 


^TVV  witV  rw  \Va4  operation  of  a  very  fine  news- 


.1.  R.  GARBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside.  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 


1953  and  will  top  $70,000  this  year. 
Serves  an  area  of  40,000  people. 
Owner  has  pressing  reasons  for  quick 
sale,  and  will  take  $3-3,000  cash. 
Buyer  should  -have  expansion  capital 


W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California.  e»l“il>mcnt.  Busi- 

_ ness  now  being  turned  away.  New 

MID  WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities  shopping  center  just  opened  features 


I  Nebra^a‘'st.,^Sioux^C*ity,  Iowa  of  A.  A\\  Stypes  &  Co.,  625  C;i^|nM(^RF  Z  IMP  ^''‘wspnnt  2o'/i  16% 

r  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  bMUMUKt  &  MAbUlM,  IINU.  16^  Comnressor.  2  HI 


fine^st  istore-s  in  Hawaii.  Exclusive 


Year  after  year  and 
again  in  *.’>4 — 

?:DIT0U  &  PUBLISH  KU 
will  keep  you  “On  To]»’’ 
of  the  important 
hai>i>enings  in  tlie  newsj»aper 
world— Subscrijition,  $H.50  a  yej 
(52  issues). 

Write  (JMCB  Kditor  &  Publishe 

Press  Engineers 


(20  miles  East  of  Cleveland 
on  Route  20) 

PRESS  ROOM 

3  UNIT  HOE  Newspaper  Press  — 
22%";  double  folder,  balloon  for¬ 
mer,  AC  drive. 

On  Substructure  with  HOE  3  -Arm 
Reels,  Tensions,  and  pasters,  Rub¬ 
ber  Rollers,  2  CAPCO  Color  Foun¬ 
tains,  etc. 

4  UNIT  HOE  Newspaper  Press  — 
23-9/16";  Steel  cylinders,  roller 
bearings,  spray  fountains,  double 
folder,  balloon  former,  DC  Drive. 
On  Substructure  with  3  Arm  reels 
and  tensions.  This  Press  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Cleveland  News  anil 
is  now  in  storage. 

•  •  •  •  • 

STEREOTYPE 

STAHI  Curved  Master  Router,  22%' 
41  Steel  Makeup  Turtles 

COMPLETE  Flat  Stereo  equipment 
consisting  of  casting  boxes,  trim¬ 
mer,  Royal  router,  scorcher  remelt 
pot,  Margach  water  cooled  molds. 

COMPOSING*  *ROOM 

2  MODEL  8  Linotypes  £32710  &  711 

1  MODEL  33  Display  Linotype 
£55291  1/72  —  3/90  Wide  M.ag8- 

zines,  6  molds,  blower,  saw,  feeder, 
gas  pot. 

10  FULL  Length  and  Split  magazines 

35  FONTS  Linotype  mats,  modern 
faces.  (Send  for  list) 

CH.ALLENGE  proof  press,  2028  KP 
GALLEY  Cabinets,  galleys,  proof 
desk,  dump  trucks.  Miscellaneous 
equipment. 


MAA’  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  - 

Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  TEX.l.S  t’OUNTY  .SE-VT  WEEKLY  IN 


and  sold  without  publicity.  town  of  2,500,  only  paper  in  county: 

- -  $30.(M)0.  terms:  Bail 

396,  .Salim.  Kansas. 

ror  Ifetter  newspaper  properties.  _ 

Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies.  AVEEKLY  NEWSPA 

ODETT  &  ODKTT,  Brokers  Peniisylvauia — loeatei' 

P.  ().  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif,  lea's  fastest  growii 

■  Established  over  60 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _  cuiation.  Wonderful 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS  3o00.  Kditor  &  Puhle 

Tax  and  -all  other  purposes  .SOUTHERN  ifINNEi 

Experienced  court  witness  7.000;  comuetitivo.  t 

Have  buyers  for  sizeable  daily  luipers.  offered,  reasonable 
Strict  confidence  observed.  would  retire:  requin 

A.  S.  \AN  BENTHUA’SEN  Wayni-  Peterson,  N; 

446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Moorlieail.  Minnesota 


DISMANTLING 


Bailey-Krehbiol,  Box  I  551  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


DeVILBISS  Air  Compressor,  2  HP 

ALL  REASONABLY  PRICED 
FOR 

IMMEDIATE  SALE 

•  •  •  •  • 


396,  Salin.i.  Kansas.  PHONE  ORegon  5-7760  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

T.- 1- U- T  X-  I  nVT?  "L-  .  AA^'.VLLM.AN  &  CO.  •  •  •  •  • 

A\  l.EKIA  NEWSPAPER  Eastern  Machinists.  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs,  DCM  CUIIIkylAKI  ACCP)/''!  ATPC 
lVnnsylvania--l»c.ated  m  one  of  Amer-  xrai„tenance.  Erections  all  types  of  BEN  SHULMAN  ASbOCIA  I  tb 

ovef  6o"ve..^,“’",T,l'?  ei^  P'-e**'’*  ‘0  Coast  4610  Beidler  Rd..  Willoughby.  Ohio 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street  Tnlonhcno  Wlllounhhv  2-7001 


Established  over  60  years,  paid  cir-  .p  ,  0.41  <1 
eulation.  Wonderful  opiiortunity.  Box  „  1 

3500.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Koekloril 


Telephone  Willoughby  2-7003 


Newsprint 


.SOUTHERN  MINNESOTA  CITY  over  .  .  LORENZ  - 

7.000;  comuetitivo.  two  weeklies;  one  Printing  Machine  Co..  Inc.  Newsprint 

offered,  reasonable  price,  publisher  Printing  Press  Engineers,  Alachinists:  ,  — 

would  retire:  requires  $12,500  rash.  dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere.  ONE  ROLL  OR  CA-RS — Fine  Canadian. 
Wayne  Peterson,  National  Building,  36-26-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.Y.  Samples.  Fast  delivery.  Low  Prices. 
Moorlieml.  Minm-sota.  STillwell  6-0098-0099  .VLgonqiiin  4  8728,  New  A'ork  City. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  28,  1954 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


linotype  mats  SOU).  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Bequest 
list.  C.  Both,  20054  W.  24,  NYC,  11. 


linotypes  and  Intextypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSiM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Peansylvaoia. 


Photo  Engraving  Equipment 


FOB  SALE — Engraving  equipment — 
Camera  11x14,  Tasope  vacuum  print¬ 
er,  etcher,  router  with  high  speed 
motor,  plate  whirler,  halftone  screens, 
all  |500,  or  by  units.  Spirit  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Punxsutawney,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Press  Room 


SACRIFICE 

4-6  OB  8  UNIT  HOE  VEBTICAL— 
22  Double  Folder,  Steel  Cylinder. 
Roller  Bearing,  Kohler  Beds. 
AVAILABLE  IM, MEDIATELY 
Located  At  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

(In  Los  Angeles) 

HOE  DECK  TYPE 
STEEL  PRESSES 

Web  Numbers  2i565-2566-2567 

THESE  are  roller  bearing  machines; 
new  in  182^ ;  used  sparingly  since 
1048;  each  with  2  pairs  of  folders 
and  a  single  pair  of  top  formers; 
2154"  cutoff;  90°  stagger;  resersible 
cylinders;  full  complement  of  angle 
bars-—*  very  flexible  press.  Price 
nominal;  must  be  moved. 

Apply  Hears!  Newspapers, 
Room  227,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

or  Business  Manager 
Los  Angeles  Examiner, 

Los  Angeles,  Califonia 


•W.VILABLE  ABOUT  DKCEMBEB  1 
24-PAGE  Tubular,  balloun  former; 
casting  box,  trimmer,  curved  router. 
Kquipped  for  4-eolor  front  and  back 
pages.  Bottom  deck  only  7  years  old, 
top  deck  only  3.  Excellently  main¬ 
tained,  top  condition.  Would  consider 
selling  16-page  and  S-page  decks  sep¬ 
arately.  The  Press  Democrat,  Santa 
Rosa,  California. 


16  PAGE  Hoe  Web  Press  (2 — 8  page 
units) 

23-9/16"  slieet  cut,  with  stereotype 
I'qiiipment. 

32  AND  48  page  Hoe  Web  Press  with 
double  folder,  A.C.  Motors,  22 
sheet  cut. 

Hall  Form  Tables  and  6'  &  8'  Make¬ 
up  Tables. 

ROYLE  &  Wesel  Flat  Routers. 

NO.  25  Vanderrook  and  other  Proof 
Presses. 

MODEL  A  Intertype  with  electric  pot. 

Send  for  current  list 
THOM.VS  W.  HALL  Company 
Stamford,  Conn. 


.MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_  Press  Room 


Now  available  due  to  consolidation 
Hoe  semi-cylindrical  double  width 
straight  pattern  five  unit  press,  num¬ 
ber  1916,  floor  fed,  22%  cutoff,  twin 
folders,  press  now  in  operation.  Con¬ 
tact  Gordon  H.  Meador,  Clarion 
Ledger-Daily  News,  Jackson,  Miasis- 
sippi. _ 

PRESS  FOB  SALE 
■Must  move  quickly — need  the  room. 
Duplex  model  A-B,  double  action 
press,  including  tabloid  trimmer,  32 
chaaes,  two  sets  rollers,  static  elim¬ 
inators;  10  HP  variable  speed  motor. 
Inquire:  KLEIN  Publishers.  Oak- 

hurst,  New  Jersey,  Phone  LOng 
Branch  6-4550. 

Used  Presses 

i 

★  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  c.sn  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CXIKRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

■  r  4  a  i»if48r, 

GOSS  High  Speed  Magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  press,  capable  of  producing  64 
page  comic,  32  page  tabloid.  16  page 
newspaper,  9*  x  12"  signature.  22 %" 
cut-off.  Four  plates  wide.  Color  cylin¬ 
der.  Modernized  high  speed  folder,  AC 
electrical  equipment.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  at  once.  See  operating. 
Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630 
Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
TOwer  1-1810.  Brandies:  Chicago — 
Detroit. 

AVAILA&LE  THIS  FALL 

Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
60  HOE  ITNITS  with  20  FOLDERS 
available  as  Sextuples  or  Octnples. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
Spray  Fountains — Beels  and  Tensions. 
Very  reasonably  priced. 
INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 
•  •  • 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20-24  pages  with  Stereo. 

•  •  • 

HOE  AND  GOSS 

Single  and  Double  Width  Presses 
Every  size  and  Description. 

•  •  • 

Write  Us  Your  Requirements. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 
BByant  9-1132 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  ' 


_ Press  Room _ 

PONY  Autoplate  casting  machine  for 
2154"  cnt-off  press  available  now.  Also 
44"  metal  pot  and  pony  pnmp.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Stereotype _ 

CHASES 
FOR  SALE 

Sixty  steel  chases  for 
-Vutoplates — 22  %"  cutoff. 

Inquire:  J.  J.  Riley 

DETROIT  TIMES 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEMTPAPEB  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


I’WO  100-h.p,  AC  motor  driven,  com- 
olete  with  control  boards.  Also  35, 
to  b.p.  AC  drives.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


HOE  32  Page  Press 
2  Units  22H  Cutoff. 

HOE  64  Page  Press 
4  Units  23-9/16  Cutoff. 

HOE  Octuple  PreM 
4  Units  2244  Ontoff. 

Substructure  &  Reels. 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

I  tl5  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  and 
GOSS  Flatbed  presses. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  .\ve.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

W.VNTED  TO  BUY — 16-page  Duplix 
Tubular,  -stereo,  chases;  give  com¬ 
plete  description .  J.  M.  HERDER. 
Evening  Telegram,  St.  John’s,  NEW¬ 
FOUNDLAND. 

GOOD  used  Pony  autoplate  23-9/16" 
cut-off,  'Sta-Hi  mat  scorcher,  23-9/16* 
chopping  block.  Contact  Fred  Koehl, 

Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette. _ 

24-PAOE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  press 
with  quarter  folder  for  delivery  with¬ 
in  6  months.  Inland  Newspa]>er  .Sup¬ 
ply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  Kansas  City 
5,  Mo. 

WANTED 

M.VT  ROLLER,  Metal  pot,  pump.  Cast¬ 
ing  box.  Tiiil-ciitter,  .Shaver.  Chipping 
Block,  Scorcher,  22%  Cutoff.  .Also 
Pony  Autopinte.  Ludlow  and  Goss  or 
Duplex.  T.impkins.  712  S  Clark.  Chi- 
eago,  Illinois. 

HELP  WANTED 

Circntotlop _ 

WANTED  experienced  circnlation 
manager  by  18,000  daily  in  Chart 
.\rea  7.  Must  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  carrier,  dealer  and  mail  promo¬ 
tion  and  able  to  take  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  department.  Fine  opportunity, 
permanent  position  in  excellent  city 
ind  fertile  field.  Address  Box  3304, 
Editor  ft  Punisher. 


Classified  Advertisiiig 


.VSSrSTANT  Classified  Manager,  male. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  move  up. 
Midwest  daily  18,000.  Box  3404,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR 
The  best  salesman  in  the  business  I 
If  you  have  what  it  takes  to  write 
good  copy  in  handling  our  regular  ac¬ 
counts  and  in  developing  new  business 
— YOU  are  the  man  for  us!  Good 
salary,  bonus  and  car  allowance.  .\n 
exceptional  opportunity  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  person.  30, 000-40, 000  Eastern 
daily.  Box  3403.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Display  Advertisiiig 

EXPERIENCED  display  salesman 
to  45  for  8  man  combination  paper  in 
desirable  southern  city.  Furnish  com¬ 
plete  confidential  intonation  with 
phone  number,  availability,  remunera¬ 
tion,  etc.  Box  3338,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher, 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  young  ex- 
perience  advertising  salesman.  Must 
be  alert,  aggressive,  good  copy  writer 
and  have  pleasing  personality.  Splen¬ 
did  advancement  possibilities  to  the 
right  man.  Good  starting  salary  with 
incentive  bonus  plan.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Roy  H.  Morton,  Advertising 
Director,  Dixon  Evening  Telegraph, 

Dixon.  Illinois. _ 

ADVFiRTlSlNG  MAN  of  ability  to 
work  with  33year-old  publisher  of 
three  weeklies.  Write  Box  3433,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


MIANTED:  young  lady  graduate  of 
advertising  course  in  journalism 
school.  Good  layouts  and  selling  nec¬ 
essary  on  daily  in  southern  city  of 
17,000.  Write  Box  340-5,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Excel¬ 
lent  opporninity  for  ambitious  aggrcs- 
.sive  man  between  30  and  45  with 
experience  in  layouts  and  copy  writ¬ 
ing.  11.000  .V.H.C.  daily.  Write  I/co 
Celehar.  Tonawanda  News,  North  To- 
nawanda.  New  York.  _ 


(’OMltlNATlON  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  man  or  woman  wanted  by 
prize  winning  weekly  newspaper  in 
Western  North  Carolina.  Good  opjior- 
tunity  for  right  juirty.  Write  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  anil  training.  Box 
3501.  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  salesman,  fully  expe¬ 
rienced  all  phases.  Permanent.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  alert  young  man 
who  wants  to  progress  with  expand¬ 
ing  Daily  on  Eastern  Ooast  North 
Carolina.  Modern  plant,  excellent  cli¬ 
mate.  Write  fully.  W.  K.  Glasgow, 
Daily  News,  Jacksonville,  North  Csro- 
lina. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  small 
Vermont  daily.  Must  be  capable  of 
selling  personally  and  managing  2 
person  dept.  $110  weekly  to  start. 
Raise  to  $125  end  of  first  year  if 
still  with  us.  Must  ha^  top  refer- 
enc€8.  \Vrit6  Gordon  Smith,  Cttlodoni- 
,  an-Record,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 

YOUNG  man  nr  wnman,  not  over  ‘28. 
recent  college  graduate  ok,  sincere 
desire  sell  and  service  established  ac¬ 
counts.  Only  paper  town  50.000 
Chart  Area  9.  -Vir  conditioned  plant, 
peuaion  program,  fringe  benefits.  Give 
all  details  first  letter  including  salary- 
desired.  Write  Box  No.  3502,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


64  PAGE  Cottrell  Magaiine  ipress,  four 
plates  wide,  maximum  9"  x  12"  signa¬ 
ture.  Latsst  mod-e-l,  dryer  worth  mors 
than  price  of  entire  outfit.  AO  electri¬ 
cal  equitMnent.  See  running.  Save  thou¬ 
sands.  ’Paraer  Printiiig  Machinery, 

Inc.,  2680  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland 
14.  Ohio.  ’TOwer  1-1810.  Branches: 

Chioago-^Detreit. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  28,  1954 


32  PAGE  SCOTT  PRESS  single  width. 
22%  cut-off  with  color  fountain.  Press 
is  complete  with  Cline  control.  40 
horsejiower  AC  motor.  5  horsepower 
inching  motor,  together  with  plate  fin¬ 
isher  and  easting  box  and  pump.  This 
press  is  cqiiiniied  with  eoniipensating 
rollers  for  color  on  any  deck,  has  an 
auxiliary  40  horsepower  motor  and 
a  generous  assortment  of  yiress  jiarts, 
all  In  excellent  rnndition.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation,  available  in  December. 

Call  or  write  Gardner  J.  Thomas 
CHRONICLE  PUBLISiHlNO  CO..  Inc. 

Merlon,  Indiana 
Phone  4059 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

MALE  or  FEMALE  for  large 
metropolitan  eastern  evening 
and  .Sunday  newspaper.  Must 
know  classified  and  have  ex- 
iserience  in  competitive  field. 
Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  yierson.  Good  salary. 
AVrite  fully  giving  age  with 
your  complete  background 
and  availability.  Box  3527. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Diipifty  Advertfatnti _ 

IMMKDl.ATE  opening  on  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  dally  and  weekly  papers  for  rlassi- 
fled  and  display  advertising  ii>ersonnel. 
Apply  to  PNP.V.  Telegraph  Huilding. 
H.irrisbiirg,  I’enn.sylvania. 


Editurial 


EXPERIENCED  reporter  who  knows 
how  to  go  after  news  in  a  new  circu¬ 
lation  area.  Good  pay  and  working 
conditions  on  afternoon  daily  in  12,- 
000  class.  Chart  -Area  2.  -Start  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  Box  3430,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WOMEN’S  news  reporter  for  small 
daily  striving  to  Improve  woman’s 
news  coverage,  .\pply  W.  J.  Missett. 
Suffolk.  Virginia.  News-Herald. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  small,  strong 
P.M.  daily  combination.  Chart  Area 
12.  Incumbent  buying  own  paper. 
Isolated,  rich  sgricnltural  area,  ex- 
clusiTC  field.  Warm,  dry  climate.  No 
theorists,  drifters.  Write  fully,  for 
interview.  Box  3323,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  woman  reporter  for 
swiety  d‘*partment.  For  details  r-on- 
tact — Nelson  A.  Lindenfield,  News 
Editor,  The  News  Palladium,  Bentun 
Harbor,  Michigan.  _ ^ 

HAVE  OPENING  for  a  young  man  of 
pleasing  persn.ality  as  reporter.  A\  ant 
person  who  is  ambitions  enough  to 
want  promotion.  Fine  opening  for 
right  man.  College  background  nwes- 
sary.  Experii  nee  would  help.  Write 
all  in  first  letter  including  starting 
salary.  Joarnai-Register,  Medina.  New 
'  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


MOMK  hCUNUAlKJiiS  and  fashion  edi¬ 
tor.  200,000  to  250,000  circulation 
field.  Full  details  first  letter.  Will  be 
in  Midwest  for  possible  interviews 
early  September.  Strictly  confidential. 
Box  3503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEPOBTEll,  J-School  or  1-2  years 
experience,  for  afternoon  daily.  Oar 
necessary.  State  references,  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Editor,  Valley  News,  White 
Kiver  Junction,  Vermont. 


REPORTER,  young  New  York  resi¬ 
dent  for  news  bureau.  Must  be  accu¬ 
rate,  capable,  rapid.  Full  details  to 
Box  3537,  Editor  Publisher. 


SEiCURITY  and  opportunity  for  young 
reporter  on  Pennsylvania  daily.  Write 
or  contact.  Corry  Journal,  Corry, 
Pennsylvania. 


SOUTHERN  New  England  afternoon 
daily,  9,000  circulation,  wants  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  for  all  around  report¬ 
ing  and  feature  work.  Must  be  able 
to  use  camera.  At  least  one  year  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  daily  preferred. 
Good  salary  and  other  benefits.  Box 
3534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  Editor  for  afternoon  Sunday 
daiiy  job  demanding  good  pay.  Pre¬ 
fer  young  man  from  west,  middle 
west.  Ple.tse  send  schooling,  experi¬ 
ence,  sa.mples  of  work,  references. 
Managing  editor,  Idaho  State  Journal, 
Pocatello,  Idaho. 


Unusual  Opportunity 

For  young  man  25  to  35  on  EDITO¬ 
RIAL  STAFF  World  Book  Encyclope¬ 
dia.  University  education,  experience 
in  writing  and  editing.  Newspaper 
experience,  desirable  (especially  in 
evaluating  news),  initiative,  imagina¬ 
tion,  talent  for  organizing  text  mat¬ 
ter,  willingness  to  learn  among  im¬ 
portant  qualifications.  Previous  ency¬ 
clopedia  oxiperienoe  not  essential.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  right  person. 
State  salary  requirements.  Write: 

J.  MiORRiIS  JONES,  Managing  Editor 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 
Merohaudise  Mart,  Chicago  54,  III. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


WE  ARE  a  commercial  rotary  plant 
of  a  large  volume  nature.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  man  qualified  to  perform  the 
following : 

1)  Take  charge  of  Mechanical  and 

Production  Departments. 

2)  Be  responsible  for  all  plant  opera¬ 

tion  including  follow-through. 

3)  Be  able  to  eliminate  a  good  part 

of  all  waste. 

4)  Be  able  to  eventually  make  us 

more  efficient  than  we  are  now. 

5)  Be  able  to  improve  immeasurably 

our  quality  of  printing. 

The  following  qualifications  are  not 
necessary  but  desirable: 

a)  Around  45  years  of  age. 

b)  Married. 

c)  Clean  social  habits. 

d)  Background  should  be  engineering 

or  should  have  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  aU  phases  of  our  type 
of  printing. 

e)  Have  no  objections  to  living  on  the 

Pacific  Coast  for  the  rest  of  his 
working  life. 

IP  YOU  are  sincere  in  thinking  you 
are  capable  of  filling  this  position, 
write,  giving  all  necessary  details  and 
include  annual  salary  you  expect.  Box 
3541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  fiat  bed- 
equipped  small  daily  and  job  shop, 
Arizona.  Good  climate,  schools,  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing.  Good,  permanent  position 
for  right  man.  Write  Box  3437,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


CIOAL  MINDED  BJ  graduate,  31,  mar¬ 
ried,  seeks  responsible  administrative 
position  with  progressive  publiher. 
Sound  9  years  office,  circulation,  clas¬ 
sified  managerial  experience  on  dai¬ 
lies.  Replies  answered.  Box  3538, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  with  4 
years’  experience  wants  job  on  daily 
newspaper  dedicated  to  promote  na¬ 
tional  and  local  unity  and  to  build 
up  on  what’s  good  rather  than  to  be 
perpetually  looking  for  something  bad 
to  hit  at.  Must  be  right  wing,  and 
anti-tariff.  Box  3431,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advcrtisiiig 


BIG  CLASSdFIED  REVENUEiS 
DON’T  "JUST  HAPPEN”... 

IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  are 
determined  ONDY  by  skill  and  know¬ 
how  of  classified  staff  people. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Clas¬ 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIO 
and  FAiST.  Bcores  of  dlstingnished 
newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  cor¬ 
respondence  course. 

TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  'Staffers  re¬ 
ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
classified  competence  that  gets  busi¬ 
ness.  Written  exams  positively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 

FULL  20-week  Course  $60.  Registra¬ 
tion  $12,  per  enrollee — balance  $3.00. 
per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately — 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


WANTED  —  Beginning  Reporter-Pho¬ 
tographer  for  small  Ohio  Daily.  Should 
be  single,  draft  exempt.  Car  helpful. 
Prefer  recent  J-School  grad  or  equiv¬ 
alent  in  experience.  Box  3526,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Sports,  small  town  daily.  Can  use  be¬ 
ginner.  Byran,  Ohio.  Times. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  year  or  two  ex¬ 
perience  for  general  and  sports  report¬ 
ing.  Daily  Times,  Glasgow,  Kentucky. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PL  BMC  HEBAT1UN.S  OFFICE 
Sports  publicity  director  for  eastern 
college.  Speed  graphic  and  darkroom 
experience  necessary.  Salary  around 
$4,000.  Apply  Box  3504,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Mechanical 


SUPERINTENDENT,  composing  and  ARE  YOU  MOVING? 
pr^s  room,  small  P.M.  combination  please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
uiiio.n  d&ily  in  Chart  Ar^a  12.  Good,  qJ  addross  And  be  sure  to  givo  us  the 
permanent  position  for  top  man  who  OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address, 
knows  production,  leads  men.  Write  Saves  timel 

3324.  Editor  Editor  A  PnhlUher  Circulation  Dept. 

&  Pobhsher. 


ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  now 
employed  desires  change  to  circulation 
manager  on  paper  up  to  75,000.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Top  references.  19  years’  experience. 
Looking  for  a  paper  that  offers  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Chart  Area  3,  4  or  5.  Box  3212, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OVERIXIADED  Circulation  Man  doing 
work  of  CM,  City,  Country,  Super¬ 
visor,  and  Promotion  Men.  'Thus  im¬ 
pairing  thoroughness  and  efficiency. 
Will  settle  for  any  one  position  where 
thoroughness  counts.  Now  earning  one 
to  one  twenty-five  per  week.  Write 
Box  3435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  -  39  -  EXTENSIVE  EX¬ 
PERIENCE.  Home  Delivery  Boy  Pro¬ 
motion,  Mail.  Sunday  RFD,  ABO.  Some 
Farm  paper.  Positions  held:  Subhead 
metropolitan;  Head  on  smaller  paper. 
Top  references  will  tell  all.  3427, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Consultants 


EDITORIAIi  CONSUI/TIANT  avaU- 
able  for  troubleshooting  assignments. 
Oonscientious  advisory  service  to  In¬ 
sure  pulling  power,  lift  staff  morale, 
eliminate  waste,  increase  paper’s 
prestige.  Outstanding  references.  Box 
3346,  EMitor  A  Pnbnsher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
PAST  records  show  consistent  gains. 
Now  manager  on  Metropolitan  Daily, 
seeks  bettor  opportunity.  Likes  chal¬ 
lenge,  therefore  can  handle  any  size 
operation.  Go  anywhere.  Available 
thirty  days.  Write  in  confidence  to 
Box  3226,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADMAN,  8  years’  experience,  33  yrs. 
eld,  married,  family,  desires  change 
to  small  daily  in  midwest.  Excellent 
sales  record,  $85  minimum.  Box  3528, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR;  over  30 
years’  experience,  creative,  sales  and 
management,  plus  useful  publishing 
know-how.  Cost  conscious,  can  help 
plug  leaks.  Enjoys  small-city  field, 
favors  mild  climate.  Start  September, 
$115  minimum  To  expedite,  plesie 
airmail  details.  Box  3529,  Editor  k 
Publisher.  _ 


ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS! 

ADVERTISING  man  with  seasoned 
background  available  for  managerial 
post  (either  local  or  national).  Exp*, 
rience  covers  promotionl  food  activity 
as  well  as  national  representation.  Can 
act  as  assistant  to  publisher  or  busi¬ 
ness  mau.iger.  Middleaged,  married. 
Prefer  city  of  50,000  to  100,000  pop¬ 
ulation.  Interviews  invited.  References 
of  high  quality  furnished.  Write  Box 
3531,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IDEAS  UNLIMITED  .  .  . 
SCUND  advertising  principles,  promo¬ 
tions,  Sales  knowledge,  leadership. 
Civic  miudod.  Seeking  top  spot  on 
daily.  Box  3506.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  ten  yrs. 
solid  experience,  must  locate  in  Chart 
Area  6.  Young,  aggressive,  competent. 
Knows  small  daily  national  and  local 
sides.  Family,  college,  sober.  Box 
3347,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOUTHWEST 

DAILIES 

Chart  Areas  9  and  10 

16  YEARS’  Retail  Advertismg  experi¬ 
ence,  copy,  layout,  sales,  linage  pro¬ 
motion.  Handling  top  and  middle 
bracket  accounts.  Married.  Age  35. 
Midwest  —  South  background.  Best 
reason  for  making  ohan^.  Please  wire 
or  write  Box  3507,  Editor  A  Pub- 


SUCCBSSFUL  advertising  man  now 
desires  permanent  position  on  live 
display  staff  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  14  years  effective  copy- 
layont-selling  experience.  Outstanding 
record  of  achievement.  Pleasant  per¬ 
sonality — ^loves  people.  SiU'Cere,  ambi¬ 
tious,  enthusiastic.  Highest  reference. 
(Colorado,  California  preferred  but  in¬ 
terested  in  any  location  where  job  is 
right  I  Married.  30.  Box  8505,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


Editorial 


ESTABLISHED  book  colnmnisi  will 
supply  weekly  column  free  to  several 
more  small  newspapers.  Box  8320, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


PERCEPTIVE  REPORTER.  Feature 
writer  with  lucid,  humorona  style. ^  3 
years’  daily  experience.  Vet,  27,  sin¬ 
gle,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  M.A.  in  English. 
Box  3331,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Working  Foreman  for  Day  Side 

One  capable  of  makeup  and 
other  work  in  composing 
room.  Good,  steady  situation 
for  right  person  furnishing 
first-class  recommendations. 
Employes  of  our  Clompos- 
Ing  Room  ITU  members. 
Reasonable  housing  avail¬ 
able.  Write  full  information 
to  Cecil  B.  Highland,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager, 
Clarksburg  Pnblishing  Co., 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administrative 

UNIQUE  COMBINATION  of  expori- 
ence  and  education,  varied  printing 
backgrotmd,  experience  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  composing  rooms  (large  and 
small,  newspaper  and  commerdsl) ;  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  union,  31.  Seeking  op¬ 
portunity  to  realise  potential;  quick 
learner,  willing  worker.  For  details. 
Box  3319,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  Administrative  Aasist- 
ant  or  assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  15  years  well  rounded  expe¬ 
rience,  college  g^viduste.  Vet,  sge  35, 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  3421,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


LOCATHKH  without  IDENTIFICATION 


S4 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  28.  1954 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


POLITICAL  WRITEIl,  employed, 
wante  atatehouae  aaaignment  or  other 
full  time  politieail  writing  iob;  12 
years’  experience  all  beats,  six  years 
politics,  four  years  political  columning, 
legislative  coverage;  Republican  and 
Democratic  papers;  still  believe  in 
ethical  journalism,  objective  coverage. 
Box  3240,  lilditor  &  Publisher. 


SPURTS  RDITOR  over  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  change  to  more  popu¬ 
lated  area  along  Atlantic  Coast  or 
Midwest.  Excellent  promotional  ideas. 
Box  3225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 
Exceptional  professional,  civic  and 
educational  background.  Has  directed 
news  operation  on  papers  of  8,000  to 
400,000  circulation.  Experieuoed  in 
problems  of  costs,  personnel,  produc¬ 
tion  and  policy.  Qualified  to  ad¬ 
vise  publisher,  assist  chief  editor,  or 
take  full  charge  of  putting  out  paper, 
including  editorial  page.  High  stand¬ 
ards.  Top  references.  Box  3345,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  Pour 
years’  experience  Northwest  dailies, 
looking  for  position  with  newspaper, 
house  organ,  specialised  publication; 
go  anywhere.  Box  3327,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  Editor,  daily  85,000  seeks  new 
job.  Write  Box  3433,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

INTERNATIONAL  specialist,  lucid 
writer  seeks  spot  covering  U.N.  ex¬ 
clusive  or  cooperative  basis.  Former 
editor  foreign  affairs  periodicals,  over¬ 
seas  wire  experience.  Box  3353,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  grad,  plus  four  years* 
experience  weekly-monthly  msgsxine. 
Editorial,  advertising,  photography. 
Vet.,  no  reserve.  Jack  Collins,  TMCA, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. _ 


SLOTMAN  big  metropolitan  seeks  ad¬ 
vance  on  smaller,  aggressive  growth- 
area  daily.  40,  A.B.,  family,  executive 
caliber.  19  years  standards,  tabloid, 
mgaxine.  Available  October.  Box  3328, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  Editor  Midwest  daily  wants 
sports  or  feature  writing  task  in 
Southeast,  preferably  Florida.  Age  20, 
single,  vet,  college  grad.  Top  person¬ 
ality,  qualifications.  Box  3316,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  coverage  by  reporter, 
feature  writer,  long  experience  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapers,  national,  interna¬ 
tional,  social  scene.  Box  3321,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  editor,  editorial  writer, 
eight  years’  experience  weeklies  and 
dailies,  can  help  lively  weekly  or 
small  daily  progress  more  rapidly. 
Now  public  relations  account  execu¬ 
tive  tired  of  being  pushed  around  on 
subways  by  New  York’s  millions.  Box 
3356,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  reporter  at  dead  end. 
Three  years’  all  small  cllty  beats, 
county  seat,  emphasis  on  features, 
some  desk,  J-grad,  seeks  spot  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey. 
Box  3408,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESiSlVE  Reporter  seeks  general 
news  job  anywhere  in  U.S.  College 
graduate,  single,  28.  Box  3424,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  Magaiine  Editor,  10  years’ 
experience,  seeks  local  editorial  or 
public  relations  spot,  with  future. 
College  graduate,  2<9;  editing,  writing, 
layout.  Box  34,07,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OOMPElTENT  newsman,  now  em¬ 
ployed  Chart  Area  9,  seeks  metropoli¬ 
tan  desk  or  small  daily  editor  spot. 
Dependable  and  experienced.  Box 
3422,  Editor  A  Pnbllsber. 

OOPYREADER,  young,  14  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  nine  on  metropoUtan  pa¬ 
pers.  Desires  change.  Box  3432,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR 

SKILLED  in  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  copy  editing,  layouts  and  produc¬ 
tion;  thorough  knowledge  of  typo¬ 
graphy. 

SEEKS  job  on  consumer,  trade  or 
company  magazine.  Hobbies  are  pho¬ 
tography,  rphilately  and  travel.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Box  3423,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


From  one  publisher  to  another: 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 

For  you  to  acquire  editor  or  assistant 

YOUNG  man  with  about  ten  years’ 
experience  on  all  beats,  wire  desk, 
and  four  years  as  editor  of  7,600 
circulation  evening  paper.  Good  edi¬ 
torial  and  column  writer.  One  of  his 
columns  published  by  Readers  Digest. 
Also  knows  photography.  Married, 
two  children,  Protestant,  good  mor¬ 
als,  4  years  in  Navy,  2  years  college, 
native  of  Nebraska.  Desire  to  locate 
this  man  where  he  will  have  better 
future.  Due  to  circumstances  he  is 
at  top  of  ladder  here. 

Write  in  full  confidence  to 

Harry  W.  Haines,  Publisher 
Courier  News,  Blytheville,  Arkansas 


EDITOR-WRITER,  6  years  experience 
newspaper  and  magazine.  Can  handle 
house  organ  type  publication  start  to 
finish.  Photography.  Box  3417,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate  with  experi¬ 
ence  on  dailies,  now  news  editor 
3,000  weekly,  wants  reporting,  desk 
job.  Daily  preferred.  Good  at  features, 
straight  news,  editorVtfs.  'Phd  Beta 
Kappa.  Salary  is  object,  but  condi¬ 
tions,  hours  more  important.  Will  do 
news  work  exclusively,  work  40-honr 
week  with  occasional  overtime.  Veter¬ 
an,  34,  married,  2  sons.  Box  3428, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


VET,  SINGLE,  24,  J-Grad,  Army  PIO, 
free  lance  sales.  Byline,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Bruins,  ambition,  imagination. 
Wants  start  as  reporter,  medium  or 
large  daily.  Box  3522,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPYRExVDER,  5  edition,  over  100,- 
000  seeks  change.  Chart  Area  2,  AB 
English,  1  Law,  3  years  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  35'3«,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  READER,  Heavy  slot,  makeup, 
news  editor  experience,  can  do  finan¬ 
cial  or  sports,  23  years  New  YorX 
evening  paper,  45,  healthy,  vet,  free 
to  travel  any  city  100,000  or  over. 
Capable  of  aiding  executives.  Box 
3525,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COURT  reporter  with  11  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  daily  of  20,000  wants  to 
move  to  metropolitan  paper.  Total  of 
12  years  experience  in  general  news 
reporting  on  same  paper.  Woman,  sin¬ 
gle,  B.A.  degree.  Box  3514,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  and  Ad  man.  now  located 
well,  wants  to  locate  himself  better. 
Box  3524,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDI'TORl-VL  \\rRITKR  —  Managing 
Editor  16,000  and  6,000  dailies  3^ 
years;  U.P.  bureau  manager;  Prince¬ 
ton  high  honors,  history  major;  age 
32 ;  married ;  references,  all  employers, 
F.  H.  Bradford,  224  8th  Street  West. 
Kalispell,  Montana. 


FARM  EDITOR  experienced  all  phases 
newspapering.  Seeks  permanent 
change.  Box  3510,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JOURNALISM  grad,  presently  with 
Great  Lakes  region  weekly,  wants  to 
relocate  in  west.  Family  man,  veteran. 
Box  3512,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR.  30,  six  years’ 
experienoe  national  publications,  (sci¬ 
ence,  anto,  general,  male),  many  con¬ 
tacts,  varied  writing  and  ipublidity 
background,  jeumaliam  degree,  seeks 
challenging  spot.  Box  3418,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PRIZE  - WINNING 
Features  man,  30,  fine  rewrite  back¬ 
ground  and  science  degree,  will  give 
best  talent  for  top  writing  opportu¬ 
nity  anywhere.  Box  3410,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


RtE  PORTER  -  deskman  ■>  photographer, 
27,  seeks  PM  daily  spot.  Chart  Area 
2.  Ambitious,  responsible.  .\11  beats 
4V4  years.  BA.  Vet.  Box  3420,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  WRITER.  15  years 
from  Cub  to  Editor’s  duties  on  daily, 
circulation  16,000,  also  active  execn- 
tive  .\ir  Craft  pilot  with  current  cer¬ 
tificates.  in  ONI  World  War  II,  seek¬ 
ing  opportunity  m  aviation  writer. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  3445,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN  newspsperwomsn,  38,  de¬ 
sires  copy  desk,  Sundsy  magszlne 
editor,  comparable  job.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  3419,  E^tor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER-BOOK  REVIEWER.  »5. 
Proven  weekly  feature  with  promo¬ 
tional  aids,  by  experienced  newspa¬ 
perman.  Free  trial  offer.  Box  8415, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OITY-MANAOIINO  EDITOR 
VERSATILE  young  newsman;  small 
daily,  metropolitan  and  wire  service 
experience  in  Chart  Area  8;  vet;  able 
to  direct  staff,  expand  and  brighten 
coverage.  Box  3533,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDI’TORIAL  HANDYMAN.  BA,  MA, 
who  has  (lone  2  years  of  rewrite, 
editing,  press-suiperTiaion,  layout,  an 
occasional  editorial,  review  and  article 
for  famous  weekly  journal  of  opinion 
is  seeking  job  in  mscssine  or  book 
publishing.  Age  28,  Vet.  Box  3517, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  seeks  job  on  Is- 
bor  publication.  Experienced,  single, 
draft  exempt,  have  labor  organization 
referencez.  Chart  Areas  6  or  7.  Box 
3511,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  em¬ 
phasis  on  photos  seeks  job  on  medium 
or  large  P.M.  daily  Chart  Area  12. 
Av^lable  immediately.  2yi  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  routine  news  and  photo  as¬ 
signments,  school  activities,  featnres. 
34,  single,  car.  Box  3518,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  31, 
vet,  BA  in  jonrnalism,  3)4  years  news 
and  features,  some  desk.  Desires  eve¬ 
ning  daily  or  radio  news  in  Chart 
Areas  2,  3,  or  5.  Box  3532,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  single,  young,  BA,  draft 
exempt,  five  years’  experience,  most 
beats,  general,  features,  now  in  Chart 
Area  6,  wants  work  with  daily  or 
news  service.  Photo,  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  3523,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPOR'TER — 24,  six  years’  exp< 
enee,  daily;  general  assignment,  court 
features,  sports,  rewrite,  etc.  Top  ref¬ 
erences:  don’t  drink.  Write  Box  3521, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDT’TOR  —  34.  eight  years 
large  dailv.  Experienced  writer,  slot, 
makeup.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
3515.  Edi'or  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITF.R,  28.  3  years  dai¬ 
lies.  Mature,  experienced,  capable. 
Box  3.'>35.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


10  YB.4RS  daily  experience — Editor, 
reporter.  Sports,  city,  camera.  Mature 
(34),  civic,  family  man  seeks  spot  on 
P.M.  daily.  Chart  Area  6.  Now  daily 
editor.  Good  reason  for  change.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3513,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

’THE  BIG  city  ain’t  what  it’s  supposed 
to  be.  Young  sports  writer-editor 
wants  to  get  back  to  medium  sized 
daily.  Proven  record.  Top  references. 
Can  cure  your  headaches  for  good. 
Prefer  midwest.  Box  3516,  Editor  A 
Pnhlisher. _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  Reporter- 
Rewriteman  seeks  wider  opportunity 
in  permanent  wot.  Married,  age  29, 
now  employed.  Backgronnd,  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  town  dailies.  Box  3509, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WIIDELY-uxpenenced  newsman,  Time- 
Life  freelance,  seeks  European  assign¬ 
ments,  (correspondence,  commentary, 
special  reports)  from  publications, 
syndicates,  public  relations  firms.  Flu¬ 
ent  French  and  Spanish.  John  J. 
Bloomfield,  Wagons-Ihts  Oook,  Gre¬ 
noble,  France. 


YOUNG  college  graduate,  24,  seeks 
news  opportunity — salary  aecondary. 
Box  3530,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Is  '.'.'..'.,1  '  U 


ALI3M  graduate  m  photogra¬ 
phy,  26,  Photo  Editor  on  Daily  seeks 
position  on  Daily  or  large  Weekly 
in  Chart  Areas  10,  11,  12.  Fairchild 
operator,  have  own  equipment  and 
car,  writes,  veteran,  married,  and 
very  ambitious.  Box  3429,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  daily  newspaper,  public  relations 
and  publicity.  Former  photographer 
for  state  political  organization.  Own 
equipment,  car.  Age  35.  Box  3448, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  feature  writer, 
seeks  permanent  location.  Chart  Area 
12,  daily.  Nearly  3  years’  experience, 
vet,  single,  car.  Box  3519,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Promodoa — PnbUc  Rdadoos 


SELLING  Wisconsin  weeUy  sfteg 
eight  years  successful  operation.  BJl., 
'M;.A.  degrees,  married,  experienced 
printer  and  preM  photopaph^,  veter¬ 
an.  Desires  public  relations,  houe  or¬ 
gan,  personnel.  Box  3317,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TOP  PUBLIC  RH1LATION3  man  and 
former  newapsper  executive  seeks  to 
retnm  to  either  of  these  fields.  Fot- 
msrly  executive  with  national  news¬ 
paper  group  and  later  public  relsUons 
director  of  one  of  world's  largest  oor- 
porstions.  Ready  to  taka  public  rela¬ 
tions  position  any  place  In  nation; 
has  wide  national  scquslntancs  and 
can  pat  together  entire  pnblie  rela¬ 
tions  and  publicity  staff  lor  any  P^‘ 
pose  at  surprisingly  low  cost.  Box 
3325,  Editor  A  Pubtishsr. _ _ 


CHIEF  PRESS  Officer  and  assistant 
national  public  relations  dtreotor  of 
large  national  membership  organisa¬ 
tion  available  for  Publdo  Relations 
work  in  M  days  because  of  tranzfor 
of  operations.  Former  mlHtary  PRO. 
Young,  married  and  Washington  resi¬ 
dent.  Member  NPO.  Box  3447,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 


KXPERIE.VCED  newspaper  and  pub¬ 
licity  man  desires  position  with  public 
relations  minded  company.  Two  years 
with  top  city  community  newspaper 
and  have  experience  writing  industrial 
publicity.  Two  years  college,  27.  Ray 
Griffin,  1515  West  Monroe,  Chicago  7, 
Illinois.  HAymarket  1-7800,  Room 
316.  _ 


NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  MAN 

-ASSIST .4NT  metropolitan  or  manager 
smaller  daily.  6  years’  experience  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  and  editorial  pro¬ 
motion,  research,  sales  presentations, 
ad  sales  with  2  top  metropolitan  dal¬ 
lies.  BSJ  in  newspaper  management. 
28,  married,  veteran.  Box  3538,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Mcchaakal 


SUPEKINTENDENT 

Mechanical  and  composing  room.  De¬ 
sires  change.  Age  40.  10  years  snper- 
viaion  experlence_te  all  roechauieal 
phases  inclnding  TTS.  ReferenoM  and 
records  prove  ability  to  obtain  reeults. 
Member  ITU.  Only  daillM  reply.  Box 
3307,  Editor  A  Pnblither. 


AID  in  solving  your  press  operating 
printing  problems.  New  or  used  press. 
28  years  pressman,  alio  had  practical 
experience  in  operating  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  pressrooms.  Full  references. 
Aggressive.  I  seek  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  afternoon  daily  in  middle  west 
or  eastern  states.  Box  3520,  Editor  A 
Poblisber. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


of  the  streets.  And,  the  real  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  streets  were  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray’s  prime  interest.  He  would 
saunter  out  after  working  hours  to 


By  E  &  P  Staff 

{While  Robert  U.  Brown  is  on  vacation.) 


The  bouncing  of  Frank  Edwards 
as  the  radio  mouthpiece  (MBS)  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
won  headlines  because  of  his  cry 
of  “censorship.”  Immediately  the 
question  arises  as  to  how  much 
“say”  should  the  sponsor  have  over 
the  material  which  a  newscaster 
uses. 

AFL  leaders  claim  they  hired 
Mr.  Edwards  in  the  first  place  to 
do  a  straight  news  reporting  job. 
When  he  veered  away  from  the 
news  copy  and  became  more  and 
more  a  commentator  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  middle,  often  expressing 
opinions  about  current  events 
which  did  not  balance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  prevailing  rulers  in  the 
union.  AFL  became  involved  in 
two  libel  suits,  to  boot. 

The  problem  that  confronted  the 
union’s  governing  board  when  Mr. 
Edwards  submitted  his  resignation, 
dated  to  be  effective  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  is  an  old  one  in  the  news¬ 
paper  office.  So,  we  have  learned 
from  the  AFL  executive  grapevine, 
the  resignation  was  picked  up  at 
once,  and  Mr.  Edwards  was  paid 
off  in  accordance  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  13-week  cycle  in  broad¬ 
casting. 

But  this  vjfis  the  real  crux  of 
the  case;  AFL  officers  unanimous¬ 
ly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  mix¬ 
ing  personal  opinion  and  news  did 
the  labor  movement  more  harm 
than  good. 


ers,  I  ceased  being  so  tough.  Ger¬ 
mans  are  just  not  so  informal  as 
Americans  are.” 


PPS — Apropos  the  business  of 
getting  names,  we  remember  the 
day  the  C.E.  gave  an  awful  bawling 
out  to  a  new  reporter  on  a  small- 
city  daily  because  he  had  failed  to 
get  the  name  of  a  milk  wagon 
driver.  He  had  written  a  swell 
story,  all  about  the  women  shop¬ 
pers  who  had  been  up-ended  and 
bruised  as  the  runaway  horse 
pulled  the  wagon  helter  -  skelter 
down  Main  Street,  but  without  the 
name  of  the  driver  who  was  in  the 
hospital.  Sure,  the  reporter  was 
fired  on  the  spot,  but  those  were 
the  days  of  two-newspaper  towns. 
He  changed  his  own  name,  for  the 
time  being,  and  got  hired  on  the 
other  paper.  Story’s  true,  too;  he’s 
the  public  relations  chief  of  one  of 
America’s  big  corporations. 


seek  relaxation,  frequently  in  some 
obscure  section,  in  search  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  tavern,  or  an  eating  place 
that  was  different. 

In  such  a  “dive”  in  New  York’s 
Chinatown  he  was  shot  some  years 
ago  as  he  grappled  with  a  holdup 
man.  The  quiet  spoken,  slow  mov¬ 
ing  Mr.  Murray  pounced  on  one  of 
three  bandits  as  they  fled  from  the 
place.  On  recovering  he  remarked 
he  had  not  had  such  sport  since  he 
participated  in  athletics  at  old  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  now  Duke  University. 

On  graduating  from  Trinity  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian  Pilot  and  became  a  police 
reporter.  “Not  only  did  he  accom¬ 
pany  police  on  arrests  and  raiding 
exp^itions,  but  he  assisted  them  in 
their  work,”  said  the  Sun’s  obitu¬ 
ary. 


Julia  Edwards  Named 
Inio  Chief  of  RIA 


This  brings  us  to  names  and  PR 
and  an  everyday  cause  of  friction 
between  newspapermen  and  pub¬ 
licity  agents.  Bob  Sibley  brought 
up  the  subject  the  other  day  in  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  when  he 
complimented  Capital  Airlines  on 
its  new  guide  for  getting  along  with 
the  press.  He  was  going  along  fine 
until  he  came  to  this: 

“Don’t  give  out  the  passenger 
list  when  there’s  an  accident.  Ex- 


Julia  Edwards,  former  Washing¬ 
ton  and  foreign  correspondent,  has 
resigned  as  news  editor  of  the 
Worldwide  Pre.ss  Service  to  join 
the  Research  Institute  of  America 
as  public  information  director. 

In  12  years  as  a  newspaper¬ 
woman,  Miss  Edwards  has  served 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Baltimore 
OMd.)  Sun  and  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  News,  and  as  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic. 


McCormick  Leaves 


plain  that  next  of  kin  will  be  noti-  rj  •*  i  • 
fied  before  publication  release.  The  *lOSpital  in  UlllCa^O 


Success  of  that  German  weekly’s  press  will  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
experiment  in  aping  an  American  this  policy." 


community  newspaper  was  achieved 
(E&P,  Aug.  21,  page  60)  not  with¬ 
out  headaches  to  at  least  one  Amer- 
Icari  of  newspaper  experience.  As 
senior  information  officer  at  the 
Consulate  General  in  Frankfurt, 
James  M.  Macfarland  pitched  in  to 
help  Editor  Krapp  with  the  details 
of  the  city  desk. 

What  almost  floored  Mr.  Mac¬ 
farland,  Princeton  ’32,  Mountain 
Lake  (N.  J.)  News,  Morristown 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Record,  New  York 
Times,  Associated  Press,  and  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun,  was  the  steadfast 
refusal  by  Babenhausen’s  mayor  to 
pose  for  a  picture.  “Needless  to 
say,”  Mr.  Macfarland  tells  us,  “we 
didn’t  get  our  picture.” 

This  experience  went  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  names  of  people  in  the  news. 

“One  reporter,”  Mr.  Macfarland 
relates  in  a  postscript  to  the  experi¬ 
ment  “brought  in  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  an  accident  and  was 
miffed  when  I  bawled  him  out  be- 
•cause  he  hadn’t  a  single  name. 

“When  I  discovered,  in  trying  to 
get  the  full  name  of  the  school 
principal  in  a  nearby  village  that 
nobody  had  any  idea  what  his  first 
name  was,  not  even  fellow  teach- 


“Well,”  said  Aviation  Editor 
Sibley,  “pardon  our  dissenting 
opinion,  but  the  pre.ss  will  recog¬ 
nize  no  such  thing. 

“It  looks  as  though  Capital  had 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  that 
miserable  military  policy  of  need¬ 
less  suspense  and  suffering  for 
those  not  concerned  or  involved. 

“Furthermore,  an  airline  seldom 
has  either  an  adequate  passenger 
list  or  the  name  of  a  single  relative 
of  a  casualty.  Most  passenger  lists 
are  made  up  of  such  entries  as  ‘A. 
Jone.s’  or  ‘W.  Smith,  party  of  two.’ 
It  just  happens  that  in  many  such 
cases,  newspapers  have  done  more 
tracing  and  identification  than  any 
airline.  And  have  done  it  faster 
than  non-newspaper  people  can.” 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Aug.  29-31— New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Summer  meeting,  Otesaga  Ho¬ 
tel,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


Aug.  31-Scpt.  2 — Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism, 
annual  convention.  University 
of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 


Sept.  8-10  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation 
Managers,  Summer  meeting, 
Wentworth -by -the -Sea,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H. 


Sept.  12-14  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Classified  Clinic,  Hotel 
Berkshire,  Reading,  Pa, 


Sept.  17-19 — Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
18th  annual,  Multnomah  Ho¬ 
tel,  Portland,  Ore. 


Sept.  17-19 — Maryland  Press 
Association  and  DelMarVa 
Press  Association,  joint  meet¬ 
ing,  George  Washington  Hotel, 
Ocean  City,  Md. 


Sept.  17-19 — New  England 
Weekly  Press  Association,  Fall 
conference.  Banner  Lodge, 
Moodus,  Conn. 


Sept.  19-21  —  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association, 
annual  meeting,  Whiteface  Inn, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


Sept.  24 — Minnesota  Editors’ 
Short  Course,  37th  annual. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 


Sept.  26-29  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi-  ^ 
nance  Officers,  annual  meeting,  ^ 
Hotel  Statler,  Detroit.  i 


Chicago 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  Tribune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  who  recently  observed  his 
74th  birthday,  has  left  Passavant 
Hospital  following  a  checkup 
there  last  week. 

Col.  McCormick  held  the  cus¬ 
tomary  weekly  staff  meetings  last 
week  and  then  entered  the  hos¬ 
pital,  suffering  from  a  sinus  in¬ 
fection  which  his  doctors  now  be¬ 
lieve  has  been  cleared  up. 


Sept.  27-29  —  Southern  Cir-  . 
culation  Managers’  Association.  :< 
2Sth  annual  meeting,  Jung 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Plant  Doubles  Space 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

Expansion  into  an  adjacent 
building  has  doubled  the  floor 
space  of  Fullerton  News  Tribunt, 
it  is  announced  by  Edgar  Elfstrorn, 
publisher. 


Member  of  an  old  North  Caro¬ 
lina  family,  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  individualist  in  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  manner,  city  explorer,  and 
police  reporter  of  no  mean  experi¬ 
ence — that  was  Robert  Browning 
Murray,  head  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun  copy  desk  who  died  re¬ 
cently  at  the  age  of  61. 

His  favorite  musical  work  was 
Charpentier’s  “Louise”  because,  he 
explained,  it  was  about  real  people 
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The  most  intricate  big  display  matter 
can  be  set  quickly  and  easily  on  a  Wide 
Range  Model  35  Linotype  Mixer.  No 
time-consuming  saw  work  is  needed  be¬ 
cause  mixing  types  from  two  adjacent 
magazines  is  so  simple— a  flick  of  a  lever 
is  all  that's  required. 

\o  other  mixer  has  the  main  magazine 
range  of  a  Model  35  Linotype.  With 
wide  90-channel  magazines  you  have  1 8 
extra  channels  to  keyboard  display  char¬ 


acters  through  normal  24  pt.  and  36-pt. 
condensed,  plus  special  characters  and 
superior  figures. 

With  wide  72-channel  magazines,  you 
can  set  through  normal  36  pt.  and  48-pt. 
condensed.  Model  36  with  its  auxiliaries 
gives  you  sizes  up  to  60-pt.  condensed. 
Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engi¬ 
neer  to  tell  you  about  the  full  profit¬ 
making  potential  of  modem  Wide  Range 
Linotype  Mixers. 


Exclusive  Linotype  One-Turn  Shift 
—  fastest  on  any  mixer  — makes  shift¬ 
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ing  magazines  a  matter  of  seconds 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


on  a  modem  Wide  Range  Linotype 
Model  35  Mixer. 


29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Agencies:  Atlanta,  Bastan,  Chicaga,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Frtntwi  ID  U.  S.  A. 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 

Scl  in  Linotjfpe  Titnet  Hvmam  aud  Spmrtan  famiUrt 
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III  San  Francisco  it’s  The  San  Francisco  News 
with  its  circulation  concentrated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Primary  Market  where  profits  are  made. 

San  Francisco  advertisers,  governed  by  the 
cash  register,  select  The  News  to  carry  their 
advertising  message  into  the  home. 


□EZZ3 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 


FIRST  6  MONTHS,  1954 

(E)  THE  NEWS 

2,781,494 

+  114,369 

(E)  CALL-BULLETIN 

2,621,386 

—457,488 

M.  CHRONICLE 

2,327,227 

—369,204 

M.  EXAMINER 

4,106,624 

+  173,383 

S.  CHRONICLE* 

1,261,256 

—387,475 

S.  EXAMINER 

2,660,201 

+75,050 

*D()es  not  include  part-run  advertising 
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Follow  the  lead  of  San  Francisco  retailers 

whose  interest  is  to  sell  merchandise  at  a  profit. 


Your  advertising  message  hits  home  when  it  goes  home  with 

The  San  Francisco  News 


San  Francisco’s  Leading  HOME  NEWSpaper 


Source:  Media  Reeords 


SCRIPPSHOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .Wor/cl>re/egrafii&  TheSun  COLUMBUS  .......  Citizen 

CLEVELAND . Preu  ONCINNATI . Poil 

PITTSBURGH . Preu  KENTUCKY . Port 

SAN  FRANQSCO . Newi  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timet  KNOXVILLE  ....  Newt  Senlinel 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  Newt  EVANSVIUE . Preu 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Pott  Herald  HOUSTON . Preu 

MEMPHIS . Preu  Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . Preu 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

WASHINGTON . Newt  EL  PASO . Herald-Pott 


Ganaral  Advartiting  Dapartaiant,  230  Park  Avamia.  Naw  York  City 


Chicago  San  Francicco  Oatroit  Cincinnati  Philodalphia  OoBac 
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